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INTRODUCTION 


BY RUSSEI ,L H. CONWELL. 


I 

The seeds of the forest seem wasted when the land is al¬ 
ready overgrown. But the waste appears trivial compared 
with the loss of good thoughts and comforting messages which 
have been beautifully and thoughtfully expressed by the wise 
and good and which no kind friend of man has preserved. 

In this volume some of the most helpful ideas have been 
saved from oblivion and some of the best messages preserved 
for further use. Men are what they think: and he who fur¬ 
nishes mankind with inspiring thoughts is their noblest bene¬ 
factor. This book is a good deed. This collection of thoughts 
and sermons will help those who do the work of ministering 
angels, to do more of that work and do it better. We cannot 
do less than to express our gratitude to the compiler and the 
publisher. The seeds of blessing contained in this book have 
been transferred from the shade and rocks to the barren fields 
and planted where they are needed, and where they will find 
favorable environment to develop into the largest fruitage. 

What a sermon this volume is, as a whole, when we appre¬ 
ciate the exhortation it suggests to save and promulgate 
Christian ideas. How few are the manuscripts, books, in¬ 
scriptions recovered from the libraries and tombs of Babylon, 
Egypt and Greece! Oh, if we had the literary treasures of 
all the ages intact! What an array of good deeds could have 
been shown today, if many had done what so few tried to do, 
and had preserved all the best compositions of all the great 

and good. 

We cannot hope to be original and creative in all directions, 
and the busy heart-loaded pastor has but little time to dig the 
ore for his plow or sword. David in distress needed Goliath's 
sword already forged and polished. He who preserved the 
sword and gave it to David seems entitled to love and honor 
with him who wielded it in defense of his country. Let us not 
give way to pride and say foolish things because they are 
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PUBLISHER’S FOREWORD 


The Funeral Service is the most trying duty of the pastor. 
To the sorrowing friends there is no loss so great as theii 
loss. If the pastor's address does not appreciate this, and if 
he does not pour oil into the wounds, he has failed them at 
the most critical time. 

With from ten to twenty or thirty funerals each year, he 
needs to watch against treating them as something common. 
He therefore needs all the help and suggestions that he finds 
in preparing his regular sermons. 

The choice thoughts and especially the Poetical Quotations 
will be treasured in the hearts of the bereaved for years. 
There will be requests for the pastor to write out copies of 
them. 

He will be repaid for his efforts of preparation in this min¬ 
istry of comfort, by remarks like these: 

“I will always remember Rev.-. His remarks at 

John’s funeral were so beautiful.” “It seemed as if I could 

* 

not live through my loss, but the poem quoted by our pastor 
gave me a new hope.” 

rhat this volume will meet all the needs and requirements 
of these trying services is the expectation of the publisher. 
For the co-operation of leading pastors in furnishing copies 
of addresses the publisher is thankful, and the readers will 
appreciate the service. 





SECTION ONE. 

I. DEATH—GENERAL. 

REFLECTIONS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Life, Death, and Love (1). 

A woman lay with closed eyes and quiet breath waiting to welcome 
an angel whose presence seemed to overshadow the white-curtained room. 
A man knelt beside the bed, the woman's hand pressed close against his 
cheek, while his lips moved as if in prayer. 

In the room were Life, Death, and Love. 

"What have you given her?” questioned Death of Life. 

"I brought her my best gifts,” answered Life; "youth, health, beauty, 
joy—and love.” 

"Has Love brought her good gifts?” again asked Death. 

Said Love with wistful eyes: "I brought her brave, bright hours, sun¬ 
shine and laughter, happiness and glory in living and then a heavy cross. 
The sunshine she shed about her, even with the fading of Life's glory; 
the cross hidden deep in her soul cast out self and made a new radiance 
and beauty there.” 

"Let her coine to me,” said Death. "Life had much to give, but peace 
and rest are not for Life to bestow. Love would give ail, but must reck¬ 
on with the human heart. I will crown and glorify and bless her,” 

Life fled from tho quiet room with a sigh and one whispered, tendeT 
word; but Love lingered, brave even In tho full presence of Death. 

"What of him?" said Love, pointing to the kneeling figure. 

"He made the cross?” Death asked. 

"Yes," said Love weeping. 

“We must teach him,” said Death, "what he could not learn from 
Life.”—The Outlook. 

Intertwined Lives (2). 

Man builds his life into the tools, the arts, the achievements of 
his city, until our earth becomes very dear. When that Grecian traveler 
landed on the Enchanted Islands and pulled the bough from the myrtle 
tree he heard a cry of pain and saw a branch exuding blood; and so 
closely is man’s heart entangled in friendships and homes and industries 
that when Death lifts a violent liund the soul cries out and (he heart 
bleeds through mutilation. 

Death Touches Only the Body (3). 

In proportion as the body falls into ruin, the spirit, is disengaged; 
like a pure and brilliant, flame, which ascends and shines forth with 
additional splendor in proportion as it disengages itself from the re¬ 
mains of matter which held it down, and as the substance to which It 
was attached is consumed and dissipated.—Massillon. 
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The Hour of Death (47) # 

Leaves have their time to fail 
And flowers to wither at the north-wind's breath 
And stars to set—but all, 

Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Death! 

Day is for mortal care, 

Eve for glad meetings round the joyous hearth. 

Night for the dreams of sleep, the voice of prayer— 
But all for thee, thou mightiest of the earth. 

The banquet hath Its hour, 

Its feverish hour of mirth, and song, and wine; 

There comes a day for grief's o'er whelming power, 

A time for softer tears—bnt all are thine. 

Youth and the opening rose 
May look like things too glorious for decay. 

And smile at thee—but thou are not of those 
That wait the ripened bloom to seize their prey, 

% 

We know when moons shall wane, 

When summer birds from far shall cross the sea, 

When autumn's hue shall tinge the golden grain— 
But who shall teach us when to look for thee? 

Is it when spring’s first gale 
Comes forth to whisper where the violets lie? 

Is it when roses in our paths grow pale? 

They have one season—all are ours to die! 

Thou art where billows foam, 

Thou art where music melts upon the air; 

Thou art around us in our peaceful home, 

w 

And the world calls us forth—and thou art there. 

Thou art where friend meets friend, 

Beneath the shadow of the elm to rest — 

Thou art where foe meets foe, and trumpets rend 
The skies, and swords beat down the princely crest. 


Leaves have their time to fall, 

And flowers to wither at the north-wind’s breath, 
And stars to set—but all, 

Thou hast ail seasons for thine own, O Death! 


Felicia Remans. 
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Ifl 


2, The facts of experience are all against ns. From infancy to old age, 

those about us are constantly receiving the final summons. 

3, Wisdom would lead us to recognize-and act upon this fact 

THE FEAR OF DEATH CONQUERED. 

Perfect Love Casteth Out Fear.—1 John 4:18 (49). 

L Is not the bondage to the fear of death the one heavy burden of 
life? I do not mean that the fear of our own Individual death is a con¬ 
stantly present fear. It may but seldom occur consciously to the mind. 
But though the prospect and the thought be banished, the bondage abides 
still. The hunger of a soul is felt, though the attention be distracted 
from its existence. A life occupied only upon the things which perish 
feels resting heavily upon it a burden; and that burden is the bondage to 
the fear of death. The weariness of a worldly life is in part bodily and 
mental fatigue, but it is more than this: it is the protest of a spirit which 
was meant for other things. To have forgotten death, to have put it out 
of sight, out of our reckoning, is itself the completest death. The enemy 
is not to be conquered by closing the eyes upon him. He is the conqueror, 
who is only to be cast out by another conqueror. 

IL St John in our text declares that fear has a conqueror's power; 
it can inflict torment. It is a power which requires another stronger 
power to exorcise it. This power of grace is “perfect love/' In this 
Epistle St. John does not speak vaguely and sentimentally about love. 
He connects it directly with God's goodness to us, and with our duties 
as children of the Father. And as love grows, fear, the fear that lias 
torment—the fear, that is, of finding Him a God of hate in the next world 
whom we have found, by blessed experience, to be a God of love in this 
—becomes no longer tenable. It is forced out of the soul by the spread¬ 
ing roots of affection and trust, for while it abides it is the lingering 
shadow of unfaithfulness. Love is not the grace which has made obe¬ 
dience superfluous; it is a feeling which, like Aaron's serpent, has swal¬ 
lowed up all the rest, which has taken up into itself, absorbed, duty and 
obedience, as unconscious and spontaneous offerings of the will.—Rev. 
A. Ainger. 

"We AH Do Fade as a Leaf" (50). 

“Probably not one person in a thousand knows w r hy leaves change 
their color in the fall/' an eminent botanist is quoted as saying. “The 
common and old-fashioned Idea is that all this red and golden glory we 
see now is caused by frosts. A true and scientific explanation of the 
causes of the coloring of leaves would necessitate a long and intricate 
discussion. Stated briefly and in proper language, those causes are these: 
the green matter in the tissue of a leaf is composed of two colors, red and 
blue. When the sap ceases to flow in the fall, and the natural growth 
of the tree ceases, oxidation of the tissue takes place. Under certain 
conditions the green of the leaf changes to red; under different conditions 
it takes on a yellow or brown tint. The difference in color is due to the 
difference in combination of the original constituents of the green tissue 
and to the varying conditions of climate, exposure, and soil, A dry, cold 
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and prayer, of godly example and precept, and the use of all means which 
the Christian parent may command for the sanctification of his offspring. 
First impressions aie the most important., because they are not easilv 
if ever wholly effaced. They form the bias of the nature, and parents 
are bound to see that it is not contrary to religion by causing the first 
impressions to be in its favor. But to do this no time is to be lost. They 
must realize that not to begin in time may be to begin too late, that both 
the earthly and eternal destiny may he fixed, and must be in no slight 
measuie affected, by the powerfully formative influences that operate 
from infancy on in the life of childhood. How much of loss to the child, 
extending into the years beyond, parental failure in its Christian nurture 
may mean only eternity can tell.—The Christian View of Childhood. 

Bringing the Children to Christ (65) 

A familiar story is that of a visitor to Coleridge who argued vehe¬ 
mently against tile religious instructions of the young, and declared his 
own determination not to “prejudice” his children in favor of any form 
of religion, but to allow them at maturity to choose for themselves. 
The answer of Coleridge to the particular argument was pertinent and 
sound enough: “Why prejudice a garden in favor of flowers and fruit? 
^Vhy not let the clods choose for themselves between cockloborries and 
strawberriesThe Christian Advocate. 

Saving All the Little Ones (66). 

When I waB a child, there was, in the readers, a story about Mr. 
Dustin, whose house was burned, and his wife captured by the Indiana! 
and he attempted to flee with his little flock of children. He had decided 
to select one of the children out of the number, and, placing that child 
on the horse with himself, to fly to a place of safety. He rode up to 
the little group of children with that purpose in mind, and at first thought 
he would take the elder hoy; for that boy was dear to his heart, and was 
the pride of his life. But he saw that that boy was holding by one hand 
the tiny little gill, only about two years of age; and holding the other 
hand was a larger girl, and the hoy and the girl were dragging the little 
one along; and lie said, “I cannot take the boy.” Then he thought he 
would take the little one; and when he saw her sweet face turned up to 
him, he Bald, “She is my joy.” But as he drew near the tiny child, the 
great hazel eyes of this elder girl were turned up to him, and he saw 
the face and eyes of his wife; and the man cried "Never! I will save the 
other children too,” He then turned; and bidding the children fly for 
their lives, he became like a tiger at bay;—and turning toward the Rav¬ 
ages, under his unerring aim and steady and strong blows the savages 
went down; and all the other children were saved with the one he had 
purposed to save. In your work there Is another child, and yet another 
child, and yet another child; and God’s thought goes out for all these 
other children. The one tiling for each one of us to say, is this: "1 will 

stand between all the children of this earth and hell itself.”_Rev R L, 

Greene, D. D, 
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flora and canonised innocence. It is the religion of Jesus that tells us of 
a heaven which is full of children/*—Henry Van Dyke, The Christ-ChUd 
in Art. 

“What a Waste of Life (70). 

Some while ago, in a mood for such thoughts* our eye fell on the item 
that in one year the deaths in four Eastern cities amounted to 43,432; 
and of this number 24,707 were children under five years of age. 

The last sentence fixed our attention—twenty-four thousand, seven 
hundred and sixty-seven children died during the year! This in four 
cities only! Of the rest of the forty-three thousand, four hundred and 
thirty-two, who can tell their eternal destiny? Some went to heaven, 
some went to hell. But concerning these little ones none can doubt. 
Taking the aggregate of other cities, villages, and the country at large, 
we comprehend a fact that finds expression at the Saviour's lips: “Of 
such is the kingdom of God/* And in a sacred couplet: 

Millions of infant souls compose 

The family above. <* 

The adults had worked out their mission or failed to do it. But these 
little ones! Had they no mission? Was their being a failure? Lived 
they and suffered and died, and is the world all the same as though they 
had not been? Nay, verily. Theirs was a precious ministry, and one 
that they only could fulfill. 

“What a waste of life!” exclaims the worldly economist as he figures 
up the statistics of population. "They lived in vain” is the thought of 
the man ambitious of making bis mark or the age. “Mere blanks, bow¬ 
ers that came to no fruit, broken off, fallen, faded’ 1 is the thought and 
feeling of many. 

But Christian philosophy presents a more ennobling and comforting 
view. Cold and selfish would this world of ours be without these chil¬ 
dren. They preach the evangel of beauty and innocence; they break the 
incrustations of worldliness; they come tc lo yr and to be loved; they 
touch chords vibrating solemnly, sweetly, which are reserved only for 
their tiny hands; they stir in the heart hidden wells of feeling; they 
preserve human sympathy from utter ossification; they deeply subsoil 
our hard natures. 

Children In a Chariot of Fire (71). 

When the Lawrence Mills were on lire a number of years ago—I 
don't mean on fire* but when the mill fell in—the great mill fell in, and 
after it had fallen in, the ruins caught fire. There was only one room left 
entire, and in it were three Mission Sunday-school children imprisoned. 
The neighbors and all hands got their shovels and picks and crowbars, 
and were working to set the children free. It came on night and they 
had not yet reached the children. When they were near them, by some 
mischance a lantern broke, and the ruins caught fire. They tried to put 
5t out, but could not succeed. They could talk with the children, and 
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The Difference (75). 

One of the missionary magazines gave a touching incident recently 
Illustrating this difference between the tomb of hope and of despair: 
Two Korean women stood watching a funeral procession on its way to 
the foreign cemetery. "What sight is this?” said one. "The burying 
of the missionary’s son,” answered the other. "That is very, very sad,” 
replied the first. In Korea a sou ia the most precious of all possessions. 
“It is not so bad for them as for us,” said the other sadly. "They know 
something that makes them sure that they will get their children back 
some day. We know nothing about how to get ours back again.” 

We need the darkness of a heathen sky against which to see the 
glory of the resurrection hope, in order fully to appreciate it. How It 
takes the bitterest sting from the loss of dear ones, and how it cheers 
men as, one by one, they approach life’s eventide. 

Her Only Hope (76). 

One who crossed the Atlantic some years ago related this pathetic 
incident of the voyage. 

The saddest sight of life we ever witnessed was on an ocean voyage, 
in the death and the burial of the child of a lowly German mother. Her 
husband had been smitten by consumption, and with that longing so pe¬ 
culiar to this form of disease thought if he could only breathe tbe air of 
his own boyhood’s Rhine cliffs he would he well again. But being poor 
he had to cross in February in the steerage. The cold winds, scanty fare, 
and hard beds were too much for him, and he had but scarcely reached 
his home when hemorrhages attacked him and he sent to St. Louis for 
his wife and only child, a son, that he might see them once again. Tbe 
wife sold her scanty household outfit and taking her babe, set out to see 
her husband's face ere she should know what penniless widowhood and 

orphanage meant. 

She wept night and day, and most of all because she knew not what 
would become of the fatherless child. But soon she learned God’s pur¬ 
pose; the child wasted away; his mother’s grief had robbed him of his 
nature’s nurture, and she could secure no other. Tile poor people with 
her taxed themselves, and the little milk left from cabin use was pro¬ 
cured, but the child closed Its eyes in its mother’s arms. She sat with 
it in her arms, bemoaning her sad fate until the ship’s officers compelled 

its burial. 

The ship carpenter prepared the rough box with the weights to sink 
it to the ocean's bed; tender hands clipped the golden locks from tbe 
little head, to be carried to the dying father, and what remained was 
parted over the pale brow. No wraps enfolded it but the faded calico 
gown. A poorer neighbor spread her white linen handkerchief over its 
face, and the carpenter filled up the space with clean pine shavings, and 
as he did his work he groaned and said; “God bless this poor mother, 
God be thanked the wee bairn is safe.” The captain came down to read 
tne committal service according to law. He was a hard-faced, swearing, 
blustering Englishman, but beneath had a manly heart. He said to the 
carpenter, “Screw down the lid.” 
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preach, I went down to a little town where was being held a Sunday- 
school convention, I was a perfect stranger in the place and when I ar¬ 
rived a man stepped up to me and asked me if my name was Moody, 
I told him it was, and he invited me to his house. When I got there he 
said he had to go to the convention, and asked me to excuse his wife, as 
she, not having a servant, had to attend to her household duties. He put 
me into the parlor, and told me to amuse myself as best I could till he 
came back, i sat there, but the room was dark, and I could not read, and 
I got tired. So I thought I would try and get the children and play with 
them, I listened for some sound of childhood in the house, but could not 
hear a single evidence of the presence of little ones. When my friend 
came back I said: "Haven't you any children?" "Yes/ 1 he replied, "I 
have one, bnt she's in Heaven, and I am glad she is there. Moody/ 1 "Are 
you glad that your child's dead?" I inquired* 

He went on to tell me how lie had worshiped that child; how his 
whole life had been bound up in her to the neglect of his Saviour. One 
day he had come homo and found her dying. Upon her death he accused 
God of being unjust. He saw some of his neighbors with their children 
around them. Why hadn't He taken some of them away? He was rebel¬ 
lious. After he came home from her funeral he said: "All at once I 
thought I heard her little voice calling me, but the truth came to my 
heart that Blue was gone. Then I thought I heard her feet upon the 
stairs; but I knew she was lying in the grave* The thought of her loss 
almost made me mad. E threw myself on my bed and wept bitterly. I 
fell asleep, and while 1 slept I had a dream, but it almost seemed to me 
like a vision, 

"I thought I was going over a barren field, and I came to a river so 
dark and chill-looking that I was going to turn away, when all at once I 
saw on the opposite bank the most beautiful sight 1 ever looked at. I 
thought death and sorrow could never enter into that lovely region* 
Then I began to see beings all so happy looking, and among them I saw 
my little child. She waved her little angel hand to me and cried, 'Father, 
father, come this way/ I thought her voice sounded much sweeter than 
it did on earth. In my dream I thought I went to the water and tried to 
cross it, but found it deep and the current so rapid that I thought if I 
entered it would carry me away from her forever. I tried to find a boat-* 
man to fake me over, but couldn't, and I walked up ami down the river 
trying to find a crossing, and still she cried: ‘Come this way/ All at 
once T heard a voice come rolling down, T am the way, the truth, and 
the life; no man cometh unto the Father but by Me*' The voice awoke 
me from my sleep and I knew it was my Saviour calling me, and pointing 
the way for me to reach my darling child. I am now a Sunday School 
superintendent, my wife has been converted, and we shall, through Jesu^ 
as the way, see our child some day,”—Moody* 

Not Afraid To Go (80). 

A tiny child belonging to a primary class was very ill. Perhaps a 
shadow fell from the grave faces of the mother, nurse, and doctor. The 
little one looked into the dear mother's eyes and asked, “Am I going to 
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"A greater light, we cannot doubt, now shines about Jimmie, but his 
tired little body no longer needs such light as we know. So God has ex¬ 
tinguished it in Mis own good time and way/' 

The thought that so tenderly comforted the weeping mother is full 
of solace fur us all, since to each and all must como, recurrently, the 
time when "God puts out the light” that has transfigured and transformed 
our working days. Not the light ot life, perhaps, but the light of joy, of 
success, of just pride in some dearly loved one, of health, perhaps even 
of hope and faith. And in such times of darkness nothing can so uphold 
so strengthen, so encourage us as the thought that the gloom and shad¬ 
ows come from God Himself; that we havo but to wait His good time for 
the return of the normal sunshine. For, by the Father’s own appoint¬ 
ment, day follows night, gladness follows sorrow, peace follows trial, just 

as inevitably and surely as night is succeeded by day in the natural 
world. 

Small need to more than suggest the seed-thought In times of 
grief especially, it is well to seize a good thought and hold on to it firmly 
till we can realize its truth, believe it, feel it. And this comforting help¬ 
ful thought of our heavenly Father Himself for our own good, putting out 
the light which we, infantwiae, would insist upon retaining—what does 
it mean but "Our times are in His band?"—Ethel Colson in The Continent. 

Cross Lots. (84)—An aged Christian was at first sad when he heard 
of the death of a little girl whom he greatly loved. Then suddenly his 
face grew bright, and he said: "Why, she’s gone cross lots, while I am 
going all around this long distance, ] am glad for her.”—S. S. Times. 

A Completed Life (85), 

Sometimes God calls our children home to I-Iimself for their good 
He may do it because He would save them from a sad and sorrowful 
future. It is difficult to complete life righteously and grandly Boyd the 
famous “Country Parson/’ writes; "It comes back to me how Norman 
McLeod came into my father’s house, the day after that best of all good 
men died. His words were: ’Now here is a completed life. He never 
can do anything to vex or disappoint you now, God knows what you and 
I may come to.’ After a pause: ‘No, nothing of that: by God's mercy wo 
shall end well/ ” The great Lord President rnglis, when It was proposed 
to set up some grand memorial of his career, wisely objected, replying. 
Nobody could tell how he might besmirch his reputation ere he went/* 

God knows the future of our children and may take them to save from 
a sad future.—Selected. 

The Rustle of Angel Wings (86) 

The twilight hour had come. The last lingering rays were fading 
beyond the western horizon. The stars had appeared on duty for their 
long night, vigil. The soft southern zephyrs were fanning my tired brow. 
The fragrant aroma of the tall magnolia and the full-blown lilac were 
borne to me upon the evening breeze. The blessed Bible lay open before 
me. I had been reading the great apostle’s letter to the Church at Corinth. 
Through them he had spoken to the ages and to trie. I was ravished with 
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The Little Children {87). 

"When onr little boy died” has been the beginning of a pilgrimage 
of many bereaved parents. The death and burial of the babe dates iim 
prossions on the whole family circle that have matured to godliness. 

The old may outlive their friends, the middle-aged may make enemies 
who are glad to be rid of them, or, wandering off, they may die where 
none lament; hut tlie babe is without prejudice in life and mighty in 
death. It is God’s messenger of reconciliation, his flag of truce in this 
world of enmities, envies, wrath and strife. It has a strong hold on two 
hearts, if no more. The empty crib, the half-worn shoes, the soft locks 
of hair that few may see prolong the painful yet pleasing memory of the 
angel visitor that looked in upon us and smiled, and went to heaven, bid 1 ' 
ding us, amid care and sorrow, to follow on. 

There Is something so peculiarly affecting in the loss of a child that 
we sympathize with the parent who said that he believed no ministei 
was prepared to bury another’s child who had not buried one of his own. 

"It was only a baby.” Ah! they know not, who talk so slightingly, 
how deep and long a shadow that little form can cast. “In the death of 
children heaven is receiving large contributions from earth. Next to the 
conversion of a soul, the enemy of God and man may take least pleasure 
in the death of a child. His snares are prevented and his prey lost.” 

We bless God for our creation. The opening of a career of immortal 
existence is in itself a great event—a mission of life and glory which 
death cannot frustrate. Though the voice of praise swell as the Bound 
of many waters, and the celestial harpers are numberless, yet His ear 
detects every new voice and joyful string, and the praise of these little 
ones gloi ifics Him. In this view the babe, even of a few days and sicklv, 

that goeth from the cradle to the grave, is of more intrinsic importance 
than material worlds. 

The mystery of pain is one of the hardest trials of faith. It is nat¬ 
ural to associate suffering with guilt. But what have they done, the in¬ 
nocents? Even here there is a lesson and a consolation if our hearts can 
receive it. He who knew no sin was made perfect through suffering. 
May not our children, who cannot confess I-Iim before men, be permitted 
at this one point to have fellowship with their Saviour and ours? May 
not this refining fire chasten and prepare for the eternal heaven the 
fallen nature which they, with us, inherit? A drop of this baptismal fire 
falls even on them. By a brief experience of pain in the mortal body, 
lzefoie they quit it for the immortal, even they come to some knowledge 
of the price of their redemption, and the contrast of a few painful hours 
may heighten the joys of eternity. 

. A Hindoo woman said to a missionary: “Surely your Bible was 
written by a woman.” “Why?” “Because it says so many kind things 
for women. Our Shastas never refer to us but in reproach.” “Parents, 
watching bj. the couch of suffering innocence and seeing the desire of 
their eyes taken away at a stroke, have found themselves busy running 
over the Scriptures for comfort and gathering up, as a stay of their 
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Let us be patient! These severe afflictions 
Not from the ground arise; 

But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise. 

There is no death! What seems so is transition; 

This life of mortal breath 

Is but the suburb of the life elysktn. 

Whose portal wo call death. 

She is not dead—the child of our affection— 

But gone into that school 

Where she no longer needs our poor protection 
And Christ himself doth rule. 

Not as a child shall we again behold her. 

For when with raptures wild, 

In our embraces we again enfold her, 

She will not be a child; 

But a fair maiden in her Father’s mansion. 

Clothed with celestial grace; 

And beautiful with all the soul's expansion 
Shall we behold her face* 

—Longfellow, 

Safe In Heaven (91), 

"I spoke to my God 
A© I knelt In prayer, 

And I said, “Thy care 
Is our guard and guide. 

Is she 'neath the sod 
Who they said baa died? 11 

And the answer came as a trumpet calls, 

*She abides with me In the heavenly lialls. w 

That Immortal Sea (92), 

In a season of calm weather 
Though inland far we be. 

Our souls have sight of that immortal sea which 

brought us hither. 

Can in a moment travel thither, 

And see the children sport upon the shore, 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore* 

—Wordsworth, 
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We Shall Find Them (99). 

I wonder, O, 3 wonder, where the little faces go. 

That come and smile and stay awhile, and pass like flakes of snow— 
The dear, weo baby faces that the world haB never known. 

But mothers hide, so tender-eyed, deep in their hearts alone. 

“I love to think that somewhere, in the country we call heaven, 
The land most fair of everywhere will unto them be given: 

A land of little faces*—very little, very fair— 

And every one shall know her own and cleave unto it there* 

"O grant it, loving Father, to the broken hearts that plead! 

Thy way is best—yet O, to rest in perfect faith indeed! 

To know that we shall find them—even them, the wee white dead— 
At Thy right hand in Thy bright land, by living waters led! 1 ' 

His Monument (ICO), 

He built a house, time laid it in the dust; 

He wrote a book, its title now forgot; 

He ruled a city, but his name is not 
On any tablet graven, or where rust 
Can gather from disuse, or marble bust 

He took a chilli from out a wretched cot; 

Who on the State dishonor might have brought; 

And reared him in the Christian's hope and trust. 

The boy to manhood grown, became a light 
To many souls and preached to human need 
The wondrous love of the Omnipotent. 

The work has multiplied like stars at night 
When darkness deepens; every noble deed 
Lasts longer than a granite monument, 

—Sarah Knowles Bolton* 

Little Boy Blue’s Toys (101)* 

Ay, faithful to Little Boy Blue they stand 
Each in the same old place— 

Awaiting the touch of a little hand, 

The smile of a little face; 

And they wonder, as waiting the long years through 
In the duet of that little chair, 

What has become of our Little Boy Blue, 

£!ince he kissed them and put them there, 

—Eugene Field, 

Transplanted (102), 

Ere sin could blight or sorrow fade 
Death came with friendly care; 

The opening bud to heaven conveyed. 

And bade it blossom there. 
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An’ even the bairns frae the near-han’ streets 
Were mixin’ in wi’ the thrang— 


Laddies and lassies, 


w ee 




Jinkin’ the crood araang. 


An’ ane o’ the Twal’ at the Maister’s side. 

Rase up an’ cried alood— 

“Come, come, bairns, this is nao place for yon, 
Rin awa' hame out the crood." 


But the Maister said, as they turned awa’ 
“Let the wee bairns come tae Me!" 

An’ He gathered them roun' Him whar I: 
An’ lifted ane up on His knee. 



An' He gathered them roun’ Him whar lie sat. 
An’ straikit their curly hair, 

An’ He said to the won’erin 1 fisher folk 
Wha crooded aroun’ Him there— 


“Sen na’ the weans awa’ frae me. 
But raither this lesson lairn— 
That nane'Il win in at heaven's yett 
That isna as pure as a bairn!” 


Ail’ He that wisna oor kith and kin. 
But a Prince o’ the far awa’, 
Gethered the wee anes in His airms, 
An 1 blessed them ane an’ a'. 


O Thou who watchest the ways o' men. 

Keep our feet in the heavenly airt, 

An’ bring us at last tae Thy hame abune. 

As pure as the bairns in hairt. 

—W. Thomson. 


It Is Best (108). 

Mothers, I see you with your nursery light, 
Leading your babies all in white. 

To their sweet rest; 

Christ, the Good Shepherd, carries mine tonight. 
And that is bestl 

I cannot help tears when t see them twine 
Their fingers in yours, and their bright curls shine 

On your warm breast; 

But the Saviour’s is purer than youra or mine: 

He can love best! 
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most merciful things in nature that the overwhelming majority of the 
poisons which, destroy life, whether they are those of infectious diseases 
or those which are elaborated from the body’s own waBte products, act 
as narcotics and abolish consciousness long before the end. 

Familiarity With Death (7). 

Familiarity with death is apt to alter one’s conceptions of it. Two 
Ideas are very generally accepted which experience shows to be false. 
One iB that the dying usually fear death, and the other, that the act of 
dying is accompanied by pain. It is well known to all physicians that 
when death is near its terrors do not seem to be felt by the patient. 
Unless the imagination is stimulated by the frightful portrayal of the 
supposed “pangs of death,” or of the sufferings which some believe the 
soul must endure after dissolution, it is rare indeed that the last days 

or hours of life are passed in dread. 

Oliver Wendell Ilolrnes has recorded his protest against the custom 

of telling a person who does not actually ask to know that he cannot re¬ 
cover. As that loving observer of mankind asserts, so must every one 
wbo knows whereof he speaks assert, that people almost always come to 
understand that recovery is Impossible; it is rarely needful to tell any 
one that this is the case. When nature gives the warning death appears 

to be aB little feared as sleep. 

Most sick persons are very, very tired; sleep—long, quiet sleep—is 
what they want. I have seen many people die. I have never seen one 
who seemed to fear death, except when It was, or seemed to be, rather far 
away. Even those who are constantly haunted, while strong and well 
with a dread of the end of life forget their fear when that end is at 

hand.—Selected, 

Then Cometh the End (8). 

We are going to be through this life before very long. The longest 
life is short when it is over; any time is short when it is done. The 
^atea of time will swing to behind you before long; they will swing to 
Dehind some of us soon, but behind all of us before long. And then 
the important thing will be . . . not what men thought of us, but 
what He thought of us, and whether we were built into His king¬ 
dom. And if, at the end of it all, we emerge from life’s work and 
discipline crowned souls, at home anywhere in God’s universe, life will 
be a success.—Borden P. Bowne. 

Familiarity With Death (10). 

At one end of the city of Algiers is the largo Arab cemetery. 
Every one goes to see it, and if the visitors are ladies they choose 
Friday as the time, as on that day—the Mohammedan Sabbath—the 
natives would flock to the cemetery in a body, dressed in their gayest 
and best, and unveiled, to picnic among the graves of their Triends. 

Death a Phase of Life (11). 

The experience that comes when one who is nearest and dearest to 
us passes on into the unseen world is strangely significant. We at once 
realize that death is not the end of life, but merely one phase of expert 
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less beginning of the better chance?" We must not measure life by length 
of days. The soul is of more value than all the world. At the end tho 
Christian falls to rise again. He Is conqueror, though he die. He is 
kin to the ageless, deathless God. Is this a high hope? Be it so. It is 
the hope of the gospel of the Son of God. It is a hope that consecrates 
all present, perishing things, to the high purpose of the soul's enrichment, 
and its fadeless life in heaven. If the sailor adds the steel of heroic en¬ 
durance to his tense muscles as he strains to reach the cottage where 
anxious hearts await his home-coming, shall not the Christian endure the 
discipline of all things if only ho may reach his home in heaven? 

A Christian poetess, writing on the thought if Bhe knew that she 

were to die tomorrow, says: 

“I might not steep for awe; but peaceful, tender, 

My soul would lie 

All the night long; and when the morning splendor 
Flushed o’er the sky, 

I think that I could smile—could calmly say, 

It is his day." 

To such a soul, death is not the end, but the beginning.—W, E. 
Fischer, I). D. 

Sober-minded (15). 

Death is a subject which may at present be remote from our thoughts, 
but it is an experience in which we shall all one day or other be inter¬ 
ested. To be frequently in the contemplation of death is perhaps the 
mark of a feeble rather than of a robust spirit, yet we ought not to refuse 
the calls which in God's i>rovidence invite us to consider death. And, if 
it be extravagant to demand that a large part of our life should be con¬ 
sumed in contemplating its end, we may, like Nelson, while fighting on 
deck yet keep our coffin in our cabin. For it is a grosser and more dan¬ 
gerous blindness entirely to ignore our latter end than even to be too 
much absorbed in it. And indeed it is a fact, although a humiliating one, 
that it is to death we owe much of our interest in religion. This one 
benefit at least we derive from the grand enemy, that it compels us to 
question it, what it hides, what it commits to, what it meanB; whereas If 
life were continuous on earth and in the flesh we should feel it. impos¬ 
sible to resist the temptation io find all our contentment, here and now, 
in what appeals to sense. But as one by one men are irrevocably sum¬ 
moned from earth even the most worldly are compelled to follow them, 
with inquiry. Each man knows that the day is coming when for himself 
and by himself he must make trial of the vast unimaginable beyond. 
Suspended over the dark abyss he cannot but question what it contains, 
what forms of life may there exist Shall we find there fellowship with 
an all-powerful and loving Spirit? Shall we find there a life continuous 
with the present, governed by the same moral ideas, fulfilling similar 
purposes? Or shall we be launched into we know not. what chaos of 
hostile influences, and adverse and calamitous conditions, or at any rate 
into a life for which the present is no preparation? Is our conscious con¬ 
nection with things and persons forever broken when we cease to take 
part in this visible world?—Marcus Dods, 1). D. 
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That, though, Is something most tourists cannot do. There is a limit 
to the number of days they will have at their command. The sailing- 
dates are tlxed for both going and coming. It is not from choice but 
from necessity that, having cut it short, what they take in and leave 
out, they "apply their hearts to the wisdom” of making the most they can 
of their sight-seeing dayB.—Ballard. 

Death, the Revealer. (21)— Life—We shall not know what life Is until 
we die! Death is not a descent, but a never-ending ascent into the larger 
spaces and the fuller delights!—J. Ossian Davies. 

Does Death End All? (22). 

We feel no serious sadness over the fading of the grass and the 
leaves in autumn, for we know they will soon return, and the earth will 
appear with renewed beauty in the opening spring. It is very different 
in regard to man. He dies, and his place knows him no more. The 
question before us is not primarily, What is the purpose of life? but, 
Has life any purpose? The question is vital, for the answer inevitably 
shapes a man’s life. As we think In our heart, so we are. If the golf* 
player is startled to discover that the slightest mental distraction spoils 
his stroke, should it be hard to convince any man who is in earnest that 
it is necessary to think straight and reach conclusions if he will have 
his life run straight and true?—Stimson. 

The Unknown Tomorrow (23). 

There are the great changes which come to some one every day, 
which may come to any of us any day, which will come to all of us some 
day. Some of us will dio this year; on a day in our new diaries some of 
us will make no entry, for we shall be gone. Some of us will be smitten 
down by illness; some of us will lose our dearest; some of us will lost 
fortune. Which of us it Is to be, and where within these twelve months 
the blow is to fall, is mercifully hidden. The only thing that we cer¬ 
tainly know is that these arrows will fly. The thing we do not know is 
whose heart they will pierce. This makes the gaze into the darkness 
grave and solemn. There is ever something of dread in Hope’s blue 
eyes. True, the ministry of change is blessed and helpful; true, the dark¬ 
ness which hides the future is merciful, and needful if the present is not 
to bo marred. But helpful and merciful as they are, they invest the un¬ 
known tomorrow with a solemn power which it is good, though sobering, 
for us to feel, and they silence on every lip but that of riot and fool¬ 
hardy debauchery the presumptuous words, "To-morrow shall be as this 
day, and much more abundant.”—Alexander Maclaren. 

Death’s Estimate of Life (24). 

When the great preacher, Massillon, preached the funeral sermon of 
Louis XIV., he made an Immense impression with his first words. Slowly 
lifting his eyes, as he stood in the pulpit, he swept them in silence over 
all that magnificent funeral pomp. Then he fixed them on the lofty 
catafalque, where lay the body of the famous king. After a long silence 
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fact—a correspondence between the world without, and the world within. 
We have all felt, it in the damp mist, in the slanting shadows, the dimmer 
skies.—F. W, Robertson. 

Life Is Fleeting (27). 

Bubbles are supposed to burst almost as suddenly as they are 
blown; but rosin bubbles are exceptional. Of a pleasing appearance, 
silvery luster, and reflecting different rays of light, they will remain for 
months, it is said, as perfect as when they were formed. Their perma¬ 
nency is ascribed to the sudden coagulation of the rosin, thus imprison¬ 
ing the air by a thin film of solid matter and preventing its escape. 

Among youth particularly, how much building of air-castles! John 
Quincy Adams speaks of “Die vain and foolish exultation of the heart 
which the brighter prospects of life will sometimes excite.” Some of 
these tilings, however, seem to have considerable substance in them, atui 
hold their fascination during most or all of the natural life. Many great 
men otherwise have resembled rosin bubbles in their solid success, hut 
in the failure to prepare for another existence it was only bubbles after 
all, however apparently substantial. The butterfly wing is gaudy and 
evanescent, though lasting through the long summer’s day. Says Paul, 
“Seek those tilings which are above, not the things on the earth.” (Col. 
3:1.)—Homiletic Review. 

The Entrance to a Richer Life (28). 

Dying is only a process in which we pass into larger, fuller, richer 
life. This body (the flesh) which was assumed by our Lord Jesus Christ, 
dwelt in by His life, purified by His purity, transfigured with Him oil the 
Mount of Transfiguration, consecrated forever in His sacrifice ou the 
Cross, will then be viewed in all the blessedness and perfection of its 
divine character. This perfect work, attested in the resurrection of 
“Christ the first fruits,” will be completed In those who are Christ’s at 
His coming, when “death shall be swallowed up in victory.” "And there 
shall be no more death, neither shall there be mourning, nor crying nor 
pain any more.” “Thanks be to God who giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ." He is risen! Therefore all that He said is true. 
He is risen! Therefore He is the Son of God. He is risen! Therefore 
He lives to fulfill His promises. He is risen! Therefore the grave is 
robbed of its victory. He is risen! Therefore w r e shall rise again. 
We close our eyes In peace to open them without an interval or a 
break of what we can be aware, in the gladness and fullness of the 
everlasting morning. We shall find in the heavenly land the dear ones 
from whom we have been separated; we shall know them, they will 
know us, and we shall enter upon a life of service there, if we have 
had a life of service here.—The Christian intelligence. 

The Naturalness of Death (29). 

When a man's work is done, death is as natural and as beautiful as 
the falling leaves of autumn. All of us are wise enough to see that I 
sometimes think that no more merciful death could have been chosen for 
that noble brother of ours, Abraham Lincoln, than the swift bullet which 
brought instant oblivion to his deadly weariness. His work was done. 
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Our death ia nothing hut our life begun; 

The hour of birth is when the saints expire, 

—Young’s Night Thoughts, 

The Veil (33), 

“Slight as thou art, thou art enough to hide, 

Like all created things, secrets from me. 

And stand a barrier to eternity. 

And I, how can I praise thee well and wide 
From where I dw'ell upon the hither side. 

Thou little veil for so great mystery? 

When shall I penetrate ail things and thee 
And then look hack? For this 1 must abide, 

Till thou sbalt grow and fold aud be unfurled 
Literally between me and the world. 

Then I shall drink within beneath a spring 
And from a poet’s side shall read his book. 

Oh! daisy mine, what will it be to look 
From God’s side even of such a simple thing?” 

—Alice Meyuell. 

How Still He Lieth (34). 

How still he lieth in his narrow bed! 

The marks of rugged toil are on his face 
And hands, folded so calmly in their place 
Upon his quiet heart: the years have fled 
And left a silver aureole on his head; 

The lines of age are smoothed away, and now' 

The look of youth returning crowns his brow. 

How peacefully he sleeps with naught of dread 
That he must wake and hurry to bis toil! 

No fears of coming ill disturb his rest, 

Nor Iho’ts of sorrow o’er Mb spirit sweep. 

They lay him tenderly beneath the soil 
And gently press the sods upon his breast, 

For lo! He giveth His beloved sleep! 

—Frederick E. Snow, 


Death (35). 

I was ever a fighter, so—one fight more 
The best and the last! 

I would hate that death bandaged my eyes, and forebore 
Aud bade me creep past. 

No, let me taste the whole of it, fare like my peers, 

The heroes of old, 

Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad life’s arrears 
Of pain, darkness and oold. 

For sudden the worst turns the best to the brave. 

The black minute’s at end, 

And the elements rage, the Send voices that rave. 
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We gild their deeds upon the scroll of fame; 

We treasure far above this mighty number. 

Our little girl wlio died without a name, 

—Alonzo Rice* 

Death's Real Terror (37). 

Could I have sung one song that should survive 
The singer’s voice, and in my country’s heart 
Find loving echo*—ever mo re a part 
Of all her sweetest memories; could I give 
One great thought to the people, that should prove 
The spring of noble action in their hour 
Of darkness, or control their headlong power 
With the firm reins of justice and of love; 

Could I have traced one form that should express 
The sacred mystery that underlies 
Ail beauty, and through man's enraptured eyes 
Teach him liow beautiful is holiness,— 

I had not feared thee. But to yield my breath, 

Life's purpose unfulfilled!—This is thy sting, O death! 

—Sir Noel Paton* 


Only a Few More Years (38) 


A few more years shall roll, 

A few more seasons come, 

And we shall be with those that 
rest, 

Asleep within the tomb; 

Then, O my lord, prepare 
My soul for that, great clay; 

Oh, wash me in Thy precious 
Blood, 

And take my sins away. 

A few more suns shall set 
O’er these dark hills of time 
&nd we shall be where suns are not, 
A far serener clime; 

Then, O my Lord, prepare 
My soul for that bright day; 

Oh, wash me in Thy precious 
Blood, 

And take my sins away* 


A few more storms shall beat 
On this wild rocky shore. 

And we shall be where tempests 
cease, 

And surges swell no more: 

Then, O my Lord, prepare 
My soul for that calm day; 

Oh, wash me in Thy precious 
Blood, 

And take my sins away, 

A few more struggles here, 

A few more partings o'er, 

A few more tolls, a few more tears. 
And we shall weep no more: 
Then, 0 my Lord, prepare 
My soul for that blest day; 

Oh, wash me in Thy precious Blood, 
And take my sins away* 

—Bonar* 


Time (39)* 

Forenoon and afternoon and night. 
Forenoon and afternoon and night. 
Forenoon ami—what? 

The empty song repeats itself* 
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And joy without a fear, and smile without a tear, 

And work, nor care, nor rest, and find the last the best. 

—Selected, 


The Conquest of Death (42), 

The ship may sink and I may drink 
A hasty death in the hitter sea; 

But all that I leave in the ocean grave 

Can be slipped and spared, and no loss to mo. 

What care I though falls the sky. 

And the shrivelling earth to a cinder turn? 

No fireB of doom can ever consume 
What never was made nor meant to burn. 

Let go the breath! There is no death 
To the living soul, nor toss, nor harm. 

Not of the clod is the life of God: 

Let it mount, as it will, from form to form. 

Love (43). 

A mystic shape did move 

Behind, and drew me backward by tlie hair, 

And a voice said in mastery while I strove, 

"Guess now who holds thee!”—"Death,” I said; hut there 

The silver answer rang, "Not Death, but Love.” 

The Thinning Ranki (44). 

The day grows lonelier; the air 
Is chillier than it used to be. 

We hear about us everywhere 
The haunting chords of memory. 

Dear faces once that made our joy, 

Have vanished from the sweet home band; 

Dear tasks that were our loved employ, 

Have dropped from out our loosened hand. 

Familiar names in childhood given 
None call us by, save those in heaven. 

We cannot talk with later friends 

Of those old times to which love lends 

Such mystic haze of soft regret; 

We would not, if we could, forget 

The sweetness of the bygone hours, 

So priceless are love’s faded flowers; 

But lonelier grows the waning day. 

And much we miss upon the way 

Our comrades who have heard the call 
That soon or late must summon all. 
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roses of personal character in others, in character blossoming more beau¬ 
tifully in ourselves. What a 'wonderful thing life becomes when we can 
think of it as opportuuity to seek and find what is best everywhere! We 
must cultivate our taste for what, is best, and then, if we walk in the 
fields, we shall find it. If we wander up and down the streams, we shall 
find it. If we sail the seas, w'e shall find it. Wherever we cultivate the 
acquaintance of external nature, we Bhall find it. And the same thing is 
true of our association with people. Look for the good things, the happy 
things, the noble things, the roses of life in humanity; and, almost before 
you know it, they will have influenced you, and you will be wearing 
them in your inmost consciousness. “Live the verses,’’—make life rhyth¬ 
mical, make it a harmony, make it a poem. Is that hard to do? All 
the same, try to do it, and keep on trying. Rhythm in life,—we know 
it in the soughing of the pines; we know it in the flag as it yields gejitly 
to the persuasion of the breeze; we know it in music, music composed 
by gifted souls, and interpreted to uh by instrument and voice; we know 
it in the songs which poets have sung; we need to know it in ourselves. 
We are writing a poem, we are composing a symphony,—at least we are 
set to do that in our own characters. What a different thing it makes 
of this career of ours, in space and time if we can keep the fires of tlio 
poetic, the rhythmic and musical, the fires of the ideal, burning within. 
It is a great thing to write the verses, it is a great thing to sing them, 
it is a great thing to live them. Did it ever occur to you that this whole 
universe of ours is set to music? Did it ever occur to you that all human 
life ultimates in harmony,—discords everywhere, hut finally the building 
up out of them of the universal human symphony from the hands of the 
Infinite Composer? Why should not you and I out of the discords of our 
own lives bring to pass the harmony of a rhythmic character? What 
Tennyson has done, what Browning and all the poets have done, what 
Beethoven and Wagner and their fellows have done In great ways, that 
we are to do in our little ways.—Rev. Frederick A. Hinckley in The 
Christian Register. 

"God Took Him.’’—Gen. 5:24 (53). 

There arc many ways of passing from one state of existence to an¬ 
other. Look at the case of Enoch, concerning whom we simply read, 
“Me was not, for God took him.” We do not know how the process 
was conducted. Whoever saw the evaporation of a dewdrop? Whoever 
saw the exact moment when the flower came up into visibleness? Take 
the case of Elijah concerning who we read, “He was carried up.” We 
think of the chariot of flame and of attendant angels. Imagination pic¬ 
tures a vivid scene of transport. In the case of Enoch there was simply 
abstraction, in the case of Elijah there was pompous, glorious visibility 
and triumph. Take the case of Paul, concerning whom we read that his 
life was “poured out." He was ready to be offered as a libation. His 
death was a kind of offering or sacrifice unto God. Take the case of 
Christ Himself, concerning whom we read that "He laid down His life.” 
No man took the life from Him, else had His death been a mere murder; 
He laid it down of Himself, and thus His death became a sacrifice and 
an atonement. Group all these instances and see in what various ways 


II. THE DEATH OF LI'lTLE CHILDREN. 


REFLECTIONS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The Lobs of Little Lives (56). 

On an average one-fourtli of the population of the world die at, oi 
before, the age of seven. One-half die before the seventeenth year. 
“The air is full of farewells to the dying," Hearts are breaking and 
homes being made desolate hourly. And the only ray of light that falls 
across the world’s dark shadow, east by the death of this multitude of 
little children, shines forth from the Book of Books, in the words of Him 
who has "brought life and immortality to light.” 


Drawing Power. (57)—A father whose only child was taken by 
death was noticed eagerly studying his Bible. On being asked what bo 
was doing, replied, “I am trying to find out where my little boy has gone, 
for I want to go there too." 


Jesus and the Children (58). 

Jesus alone of all ancient religious teachers noticed children. From 
Him has come the tender love for children to-day. We must thank Him 
for our bettor homes. Not long since, we read of an incident that aptly 
illustrates this truth, A number of persons were looking at Borne mission¬ 
ary pictures with a friend who knew Chinese ways, and were puzzled by 
his quick remark, "These are Christians.” They looked closely at the 
group. There was a Chinese father with a quaint Chinese baby in his 
arms, and a Chinese woman Hitting beside him. "How do you know?” 
asked one of the number, failing to see anything in the picture to guide 
one as to the religion of the family. "Don’t you see the father has the 
baby in his arms? No heathen Chinaman would think of that,” was the 
reply. Christianity is the foundation of the sacred joys of home. 

“In the Morning” (59). 

Reginald John Campbell tells the story of a “little girl who had al¬ 
ways been accustomed to bid her father good night in I lie same words. 
She was an only child and loved as only children are. She used to say 
'Good night, f shall see you again in the morning.' The time came 
when Death’s bright angel, bright to those who go,—dark to those who 
stay, summoned her to heaven. In her last moments she summoned her 
father to her side and putting up her little arms and clasped them around 
his neck and whispered with her rapidly dying strength, 'Good night, 
dear father, I shall see you again in the morning.* She was right, as the 
child always is right about the highest things. Sorrow endureth for a 
night, but joy cometh in the morning,” 

An Indelible Impress (60). 

If you go into the mint, you will see them place a bit of metal on 
the die. With a touch as silent as a caress, but with the power of a 
mighty force, the stamp moves against it. And when that touch Is over, 
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Go and help them pluck the 
flowers, 

Put aside the heavy pitcher. 

Dance away the sunny hours/* 

From the tender lips a-quivcr 
Fell the answer on her ears: 

“Gn the earth my mother's weep¬ 
ing, 

And this pitcher holds the tears* 

Tears that touch the heavenly blos¬ 
soms 

Spoil the flowers where'er they 
fall; 
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So as tong as she is weeping, 

I must stand and catch them all*" 

41 Wait no longer/' cried the 
dreamer; 

“Run and play, sweet child of 
mine; 

Never more shall tears of sorrow 
Spoil your happiness divine*' 1 

Like a bird released from bondage 
Sped the happy maid away, 

And the mother woke, her courage 
Strengthened for each lonely 
day* 


Once and Forever (95). 

Our own are our own forever, God taketh not back His gift; 

They may pass beyond our vision, but our souls shall find them out. 
When the waiting is all accomplished, and the deathly shadows lift. 
And glory is given for grieving, and the surety of God for doubt* 


We may find the waiting bitter, and count the silence long: 

God knoweth we are dust, and He pitietk our pain; 

And when faith has grown to fulness, and ihe silence changed to song. 
We shall eat the fruit of patience, and shall hunger not again. 

So Borrowing hearts, who humbly in darkness and all alone 
Sit missing a dear lost presence and the joy of a vanished day, 

Be comforted with this message that our own are forever our own. 

And God, who gave the gracious gift, He takes it never away. 

—Susan Coolidge, in Sunday School Times. 

Still With Us (96). 

In that great cloister's stillness and seclusion, 

By guardian angels led, 

Safe from temptation, safe from sin's pollution. 

She lives, whom we call dead. 

Day after day, we think what she is doing 
In those bright realms of air; 

Year after year, her tender steps pursuing. 

Behold her grown more fair* 

Thus do we walk with her, and keep unbroken 
The bond which nature gives. 

Thinking that our remembrance, thpugh unspoken, 

May reach her where she lives. 


Longfellow* 
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which is perfected, this sense of dependence upon God's fatherly grace 

for all things, which rules ail thought and is the spring of all action. 

II. The Becond fact about childhood is the simplicity of its motives. 
That, indeed, constitutes one of the great problems which parents and 
teachers meet in dealing with vigorous and happy young children. The 
one thing, the one disastrous skill they have not yet attained, is to con¬ 
ceal or to mix their motives. When they do begin to hide the reasons of 
conduct, or to act from a considered combination of impulses and mo¬ 
tives, they have already begun to enter into the sin of the human race. 
They have been caught in the uet of complex moral standards, and the 
unselfish and selfish elements of life have begun to be mixed up in their 
cup of experience.—Pres. W. D. Muckensie, D. D., in the S. S. Times. 

“My Beloved is Gone Down to Hla Garden .... to Gather Lilies."— 

Song of Solomon 6:2 (110). 

I. Children are tender plants committed to our care. 

II. Christ is the head-gardener. 

III. Ho gathers the blossoms when He will. 

IV. Gathered by Him they are fadeless. 

V. Shall wo not permit Him to do what Ills love and wisdom deem best? 

“Ho Shall Gather the Lambs In His Arm and Carry Them in His Bosom." 

—Isa. 40:11 (111). 

I. We mistakenly think of death as "ruthlessly snatching our little ones 

from us.” An utterly false conception, like so many other notions we 
cnerish concerning death. 

II. The leased truth is that Christ lovingly calls the children to Himself. 

III. They are forever safely beyond the reach of pain and temptation. 

IV. We may rejoin them by and by if we will, 

“Suffer the Little Children to Come Unto Me*'—Luke 18:16 (112). 

Permit them to come to me: 

I. In loving devotion; the personal approach of prayer. 

II. In glad trust; and simple acts of service. 

III. In answer to the final summons; when it becomes evident that hu¬ 
man efforts to keep them no longer avail. 

"And the Streets of the City Shall Be Full of Boys and Girls Playing In 

the Streets Thereof."—Zech. 8:5 (113). 

The religion of Christ makes full provision for children: 

I. In the home. Christian nurture. 

II. In the church. The emphasis given to child religion. 

III. In heaven. Their salvation assured. 

“The Lord Gave and the Lord Hath Taken Away; Blessed Be the Name 

of the Lord.”—Job. 1:21 (114). 

I. Both we and our children belong to God. 

II. While He lias the right to dispose of us as He will, that right is al¬ 
ways exercised in love and never arbitrarily. 




III. DEATH IN YOUTH. 

REFLECTIONS AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 

Two Sons Reunited in Death (118), 

They are not lost, but simply in another clime awaiting our coming. 
Another writes: "My Mend* who is the editor of a religious journal, 
lost a son by death only a few weeks before Raster, I could not keep 
back the tears when I opened his paper, a little later, and saw in the 
lines of the editorial page, the cry of the soul of the editor. These were 
the words: "Never before was our Easter hope brighter or more com¬ 
forting, Never before bad we greater reason to rejoice in the doctrine 
of the resurrection, nor to thank God for the evidences that it is true. The 
dead shall live again. We shall see them. We shall be with them. Our 
reunion shall be eternal, 11 Going on to speak about his own personal loss, 
he said, "We wept for him. We are weeping still. We think of him as 
now with ins brother, who died sixteen years before him. Surely the 
Master has brought them together. They are happier than we could 
make them, and wo shall be happier, when restored to them, than we 
ever could have been had they not been given to us,” 

Hope in Blossom (119). 

A traveler returned from Bermuda wrote, "1 have before me a blos¬ 
som that was picked in the bud in Bermuda more than a fortnight ago. 
It has opened to a full flower with petals more than nine inches long, 
and a spread of six inches. It is a sweet breath from the south in these 
bleak days of spring. It is a rarer delight to see these lilies where they 
grow. Last month, when the blizzard was howling about the steeples 
of our churches, I stood at the side of a field of lilies, perhaps twenty or 
thirty acres in extent. A hundred thousand flowers were In bloom In 
that single field. The air was heavy with their perfume and the bees 
were humming from flower to flower busy with their golden harvest; 
and beyond, over the edge of the field, stretched the silver sea.” The 
writer goes on to say, “It was a picture filled with a sense of brightness 
and hope, faint image or that bright prospect which spread before the 
eyes of those disciples on their first Easter morning, when the glad mes¬ 
sage went hurrying from lip to lip—‘The Lord ie risen. 1 n 

Make Your Son Your Companion (120), 

My heart goes out in sincere pily to the man who cannot make a 
companion of bis boys. Do you know, fathers, that you are unconsciously 
depriving yourself and your sons of the sweetest pleasures if you do not 
make them your companions? 

Think what you are doing by allowing them to grow up without 
your protecting care. Some day, perhaps, you will realizo what you miss 
by not associating with them more. Be with all your children just u-. 
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Well, away went the hoy. But ■when a father gives up a boy, a mother 
does not. You motlierB will understand that, but the fathers may not 
You know there is no love on earth so strong as a mother's love. A 
great many things may separate a man anti his wife; a great 


mauy things may separate a father from his son; but there is noth¬ 
ing in the wide world that can ever separate a true mother from her 
child. To be sure, there are some mothers that have drank so much 
liquor that they have drunk up all their affection. But I am talking about 
a true mother; and she would never cast off her bov 


Well, the mother began to write and plead with the boy to write to 
his father first, and he would forgive him; but the hoy said, “I will never 
go home till father asks me." Then she plead with the father, but the 
father said, "No, I will never ask him.” At last the mother came down 
to her sick-bed, bioken-heartcd, and when she was given up bv the phy¬ 
sic.^.n to die, the husband, anxious to gratify her last wish, wanted to 
know if there was something he could do for her before she died. The 
moi her gave him a look; he well knew whut it meant. Then she said. 
Yes, thc-i o is one thing you can do. You can send for my boy. That is 
the only wish on earth you can gratify. If you do not pity him and love 
him when I am dead and gone, who will?” "Well," said the father, "I 
will send word to him that you want to see him.” “No," she says, “you 

know he will not come for me. If ever I see him you roust send for 
him.” 


At last the father went to his office and wrote a dispatch in his own 
name, asking the boy to come home. As soon ns ho got. the invitation 
from his futliei he started off to see his dying mother. When he opened 
the door to go in he found his mother dying, and his father by the bed¬ 
side. The father heard the door open, and saw the hoy, but instead of 
going to meet him, he went to another part of the room, and refused to 
speak to him. His mother seized his hand—how she had longed to press 
it! Sho kissed him, and then said, "Now, my son, just speak to your 
father. "You speak first., and it will all bo over.” But the boy said, “No 
mother, I will not speak to him until he speaks to me.” She took her 
husband s hand in one hand and the boy’s in the other, and spent her 
dying moments in trying to bring about a reconciliation. Then just as 
sbe was expiring—she could not speak—so she put the hand of the way¬ 
ward boy into the hand of the father, and passed away! The boy looked 
at the mother, and the father at the wife, and at last the father’s heart 
broke, and he opened his arms, and took that boy to his bosom, and by 
that body they were reconciled. Sinner, that is only a faint type, a poor 
illustration, because God is not angry with yon. 

I bring you tonight to the dead body of Christ. I ask you to look at 
the wounds in his hands and feet, and the wound in his side. And I ask 
you, "Will you not be reconciled?”—Moody. 

A Boy’s Religion (123). 

I was standing before the window of an art store, where a pictur.., 
of the crucifixion of our Uord was ori exhibition; as I gazed I was con¬ 
scious of the approach of another, and turning beheld a little lad gazing 
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Well, that's so," replied tlie doctor, “but suppose we say six months,” 
She didn’t think even this would be safe. “That’s so,” was the doctor’s 
reply; “well, let us say three months.” After a little hesitation, the girl 
finally said, "I don’t think it would be safe to put it off for three months 

—don’t think it would be safe to put it off at all," and they went down 
on their knees and found Christ. 

Youth’s Opportunities (127). 

The young can come to Christ easily; for those whose youth is past 
it is frequently difficult. Dr. Wilton Merle Smith, in his recent book of 
sermons, aptly says: “The little ones come easily. Childhood is all 
defenseless against heaven, but it is harder for the growing hoy, still 
harder for yonder man just crossing the threshold of manhood. With 
every added year the weight of sin increases, and harder is it for the 
grace of God to draw the soul to itself. By and by such may become the 
weight of sin that omnipotence cannot move it. Yes, my friends, it is 
vastly easier to come to the Master now, than by and by. Childhood is 
the open door, youth the closing gateway, manhood the barricaded en- 
trance. Not long ago, in a company of Christians, where more than a 
hundred were gathered, we took a ballot. It was found that three-quar¬ 
ters of them had been converted before twenty-one years of age, and 
nine-tenths of them before twenty-five. It is a momentous truth that 

the chances for conversion in after life, young men, decrease inversely 
as the square of the years.” 

Youth's Need of Christ (128). 

A company of hunters were eating their lunch up in the Scotch 
highlands when one of them spied, on the face of a great precipice oppo¬ 
site, a sheep on a narrow ledge of rock. He pointed It out to the rest, and 
one of the guides explained that the sheep had been tempted by the 
sight of green grass to jump down to some ledge a foot or two from the 
top of the cliff. Soon, having eaten all the grass there, and unable to get 
back, there was nothing else for it to do but scramble down to some lower 

ledge; there in turn it would finish what might be there and have to 
jump to some ledge yet lower. 

Now it has got to the last,” said he, looking through the field 
glass and seeing that below it went the steep cliff without a break for 
two or three hundred feet. 

“What will happen to it now?” asked the others eagerly. “Oh, now 

it will be lost! The eagles will see it and swoop down upon it, and 

maddened with fright and hunger, it will leap over the cliff and be 
dashed to pieces on the rocks below.” 

Is it not just like that that a soul goes astray? A man is tempted to 
partake of the pleasures that are on the ledge just a little lower than the 
high tableland of moral life on which he has lived. Do some of you not 
know what it means? It is only a little way down, so you think, to that 
show of pleasure or seeming gain, attractive as the show of green grass 
was to the sheep, you expected to go right back, but it is easier to go down 
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constant persevering efforts ot your daily life. But under "the grace ol¬ 
io be and I™*- ieC ‘’"’ 0, “ nd 1I,CJ ' wl " become, what you most desire then- 


A Father’s Tribute to His Son (132). 

Of pEftTl ^r° igh PeI1, Jr - firBtborn sou of Dr. Edward Leigh pen 

Sep^mbTw STo* ,Zlr bri "‘r'' t m,n<l an<1 rare Pr ° mlse - dted «» 

min,mcM V,,1S ^ at lhe f “" eral officiating 

The world has no room for a boy. He is too rough for its taste and 
in his awkwardness he often rubs It the wrong way. We treasure alt 

nu-ti. out women, and our girls, but we only tolerate our boys— tolerate 
them with the hope that they will soon cease to be boys! 

BlI( ; l is like a cocoanut brought to us fresh from the tree en 
^eloped In its great shaggy covering. The goodness is all within and you 
must crack its very heart to find it. You never know what is in i L ? 
o a boy until it has been cracked by some hard vicissitude of life 

his f.r* 1 ™ taken SiC,t my boy squarcd frail shoulders to bear 
hisfathezs burdens. Day after day he went to the office and tried to 

take lm fathers place; and when they gave him business worries to 
br ng home he would often hide them in his pocket and meet his father 
viU a smiling lace. His father should not he worried 

One day he came home in pain and laid down his WrtI .* m.. *, 
were about to take him away to the hospital, I went to him and said' 

J b< > : y0 '! knOW 1 have always loved you with ail my heart" 

And I have loved you with ail my heart too,” he replied- -but 

n " ,M ““ 0p ~ 1 - Obly afSd you 
wm worrj and it will make you worse. Don’t worrv Mm » 

And day after day there came a message of love from the hospital 
with its admonition not to worry. m llle hos P ital 

When at last he began to realize that he must go, he sent for me 

God has been good to us.” I sa id to him, “and we can trust Him ” 

"I am trusting Him,” he said 

srr r. strs^'sM-ire sr 

And he gave my hand a squeeze that broke my heart 

UP 2'! f’LTr^, WM ! laM “" e tD hiS mother - hi. brilliant mind 

exclaimed: -They arc coming •• , °° , ‘ ed “ P suddanljr *" d 

VVlio are coming, my child?” asked the mother. 

JO, the angels, the angels! I see them!" 

^ And won’t you come for me, my boy?” asked the mother. 

Yes, yes. Good-by, good-by, good-by,” 

on “JZSXZT the Ve " aS as * h»he orops to aleep 


ti 
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This Is what I found in the heart of my hoy. Perhaps you will find 
It In the heart of your boy too—when it lias been cracked.—Christian 
Advocate. 

A Father's Mistake (133). 

There Is a little story that has gone the round of the American press 
that made a great impression upon me as a father. A father took his 
little child out into the field one Sabbath, and, it being a hot day, he lay 
down under a beautiful shady tree. The little child ran about gathering 
wild fiowerB and little blades of grass, and coming to its father and say' 
Ing, "Pretty! pretty!” At last the father fell asleep, and while he was 
Bleeping the little child wandered away. When he awoke, his first thought 
was, “Where is my child?" He looked all around, but he could not see 
him. He shouted at the top of his voice, but all he heard was the echo 
of his own voice. Running to a little hill, he looked around and shouted 
again. No response! Then going to a precipice at some distance, he 
looked down, and there, upon the rocks and briars, he saw the mangled 
form of his loved child. He rushed to the spot, took up the lifeless 
corpse, and hugged it to his bosom, and accused himself of being the 
murderer of his child. While he was sleeping the child had wandered 
over the precipice. I thought as I heard that, what a picture of the 
church of God! 

How many fathers and mothers, how many Christian men, are sleep¬ 
ing now while their children wander over the terrible precipice right 
into the bottomless pit. Father, where is your boy to-night?”—Moody. 

Just Away (134). 

"I cannot say and I will not say 
That he is dead, he is just away, 

With a cheery smile and a wave of his hand 
He has wandered into another land." 

He himself had gone upon the journey of all days. Yet his things still 
lay about the house, his favorite tennis racket, the old red sweater, darned 
in several places with wool of a lighter shade, the leaky fountain pen on 
his desk, the bunch of keys fallen from a jacket pocket onto the closet 
floor, all these stung us like poisoned arrows. "If you can stand the 
first smart of seeing them around," said one who was wise in sorrow, 
"they will comfort you by and by," I believe the dear dumb things kept 
our grief wholesome and clean like the wound -which the surgeon opens 
daily that it may heal better later on. We named him tremulously at 
first, but by and by we told over his jokes and pet sayings with a bitter¬ 
sweet mirth, we learned to smile bravely into the picture of the gay, boy¬ 
ish face and in our family plans to consider what he would have wished. 
In short, to act as if he was "just away." 

We had taken scant interest in another land while our family circle 
was unbroken. Now we scanned eagerly every scrap of verse, sermon, 
ur hook which dealt with a "Beyond.” We demanded immortality for 
our own, but learned as bitterly as weeping Eve, or sorrowing David of 
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to the next ledge than it is to get back, and so down you ko, like King 

Saul and like the lost sheep. One year, two years pass away and your 

heart becomes harder and more indifferent than you thought possible for 
you. 

Do not despair, even though you are on the last ledge, the Good 
Shepherd is hunting for you. He has left the ninety and nine in the 
wilderness and has come out over the bleak mountains of sin seeking for 
you. If you will heed his voice, he will lift you again to the highlands 
of peace and joy. He, and He alone, can save you,—Rev, Geo. B. Gray, 

What To Live For (129)- 

To be a young man on the right side of the King; to he clothed in 
the faultless righteousness of Christ, to get a commission straight from 
the throne of God, to be crowned unto manhood’s completeness by Jesus, 
and thus to do life’s work—that will be to make no failure. It will be 
to have done Borne good here. It will be to find a welcome yonder. 

"There’s a fount about to stream. 

There’s a light about to gleam, 

There’s a midnight darkness changing into day; 

Men of thought, and men of action, clear the way,” 

—The Young Man Fair-Squaw. 

Dare to Be Religious (130). 

Young men, dare to bo religious, in tho finest, loftiest, gran dost 
meaning of that word. Don’t allow yourselves to be laughed out of your 
reverence for the word of God and the piety of your father and mother. 
Don’t consider it a disgrace to be called “good." Don’t be coaxed and 
wheedled and seduced into forbidden sius. Have some courage. If you 
can do no more, do as Luther did at the Diet of Worms, when he said, 
"Here I stand, I can do naught else, God help me. Amen!” 

The gospel is in sympathy with young men. That scene at the tomb 

of Jesus settles that. Therefore have a stout heart, and dare to be 
religious. 

What sort of religion are you to strive for? There are many brands. 
Let yours be a manly religion. Don’t let it degenerate into cant. Don’t 
let it melt down into mushy sentimentalism. Don’t let it die away into 
a starveling rite, the naked bones of formalism and ritual. Don’t let it 
lapse into a moss-grown, mildewed theology. Let it be sincere and 
sti aightforwai d. Let it be clear-cut and stalwart. Let it be sympathetic 
and tender. Let it fine-grained and broad-brained. Let it be rich full 
free, divine.—Rev. James E. Vance, D. D. 

Christian Culture (131). 

You are rich, and your children may inherit your riches. You are 
talented, and your children may inherit your talents. But you cannot 
convey to them by ’will your education, or your principles, or your re* 
ligion. These are to be impressed upon them, not by one act, hut by the 
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intently at the picture also. Noticing that this mite of humanity was a 
sort of street Arab, 1 thought I would speak to him; so I asked, pointing 
to the picture. 'Do you know who it is?’ ‘Yes/ came the quick response. 
That s our Saviour/ with a mingled look of pity and surprise that I 
should not know. With an evident deBire to enlighten me further, he 
continued, after a pause, 'Them's the soldiers, the Roman soldiers/ and 
with a long-drawn sigh. ‘That woman crying there Is His mother/ He 
waited, apparently for me to question him further, thrust his hands into 
his pockets, and with a reverent and subdued voice, added, ‘They killed 
Him, Mister. Yes, sir, they killed Him!’ I looked at the little ragged fel¬ 
low and asked, ‘Where did you learn this?’ He replied, ‘At the Mission 
Sunday-school/ Full of thought regarding the benefits of Mission Sun¬ 
day-schools I turned away and resumed my walk, leaving the little lad 
looking at the picture. I had not walked a block when I heard his child¬ 
ish treble calling ‘Mister! Say, mister!’ I turned. He was running 
toward me, but paused; then up went his little hand and with triumph¬ 
ant sound in voice he said, ‘I wanted to tell you He rose again! Yes, 
mister. He rose again,”—Sel. 

A Lofty Life Purpose (125). 

A true, lofty life may be lived with a very small modicum. There 
is no proportion between wealth and happiness, nor between wealth 
and nobleness. The fairest life ever lived on earth was that of a poor 
man, and With all its beauty it moved within the limits of narrow re¬ 
sources. The loveliest blossoms do not grow on plants that plunge 
their greedy roots into the fattest soiL A little light earth in the ciack 

of a hard rock will do. We need enough for the physical being to root 
itself in; we need no more* 

Young men! especially you who are plunged into the busy life of our 
great commercial centres, and are tempted by everything you see. and 
by most that you hear, to believe that a prosperous trade and hard cash 
are the realities, and all else mist and dreams, fix this in your mind to 
begin life with—God is tlie reality, all else is shadow. Do not make it your 
ambition to gel. on; but to get up. Having food and raiment, let us be 
content. Seek for your life’s delight and treasure, in thought, in truth, 
in pure affections, in moderate desires, in a spirit set on God. These are 
the realities of our possessions. As for all the rest, it is sham and 
show,—Alexander Maclaren, D. D. 

Remember T!iy Creator In Youth (126) 

A lady came to Jh. Chalmers and said; “Doctor, i cannot bring mv 
child to Christ. I’ve talked, and talked, but it’s of no use." The Doctor 
thought she had not much skill, and said, “Now you be quiet and I will 
talk to her alone.” When the Doctor got the Scotch lassie alone he said 
to her, "They are bothering you a good deal about this question; now 
suppose I just tell your mother you don’t want to be talked to any more 
upon this subject for a year. How will that do?” Well, 1 1* Scotch lassie 
hesitated a little, and then said she “didn’t think it would he safe to wait 
for a year. Something might turn up. She might die before them” 
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much as possible; while they are little, for by so doing you will become 

young yourself and v, 11 appreciate with keener zest the good things of 
this life. 

The reason why many boys go on the wrong road is because their 
fathers maintain ? n indifferent attitude toward them from the time they 
are two years cl age until they are eighteen or nineteen. You cannot 
reasonably expect a boy to turn out as you should like to have him if you 
take no personal interest in his welfare. I know of a father who has a 
son in whom he takes a genuine interest, and they are the closest chums 
it is possible to imagine. It is, of course, impossible for them to be to¬ 
gether all the time, for the father works all day at his store and the boy 
goes to school, but at night they are together. The father does not mo¬ 
nopolize the companionship of his son by any means, for he invites other 
boys to call at the house, and when you see them all together you can 
well imagine that there is no man about. The father enters into all the 
sports of the little fellows, who rightly aver that “he is great.” That boy 
Is now almost nineteen, but when he had passed the age of twelve the 
father said: 

"My, oh, my! next year you’ll be in your ’teens, and then what shall 
I do ?” 

“Same as you’ve always done," said the boy, while a dimple came in 
his check and a sly twinkle came to his eye. “You know we’ve pledged 
ourselves to stick together forever." 

So we have, so we have,” said the father, “and no matter how big 
3 m get, you will always be my chum.” 

That’s the way to treat your boys.—The Baptist Commonwealth. 

Diminishing Chances (121). 

The testimony of one thousand converted Sabbath-school scholars 
in the United States, Great Britain and Canada: 

128 scholars converted at age of from 8 to 12 years. 

302 scholars converted at age of from 13 to 16 years. 

322 scholars converted at age of from 17 to 20 years. 

118 scholars converted at age of from 21 to 24 years. 

40 scholars converted at age of from 26 to 60 years. 

52 per cent by age of 16. 

84 per cent by age of 20. 

96 per cent by age of 24. 

4 per cent at older ages. 

A Boy’s Mistake—A Sad Reconciliation (122). 

There was an Englishman who had an only son; and only sons are 
often petted, and humored, and ruined. This boy became very head¬ 
strong, and very often he and his father had trouble. One day they had 
a quarrel, and the father was very angry, and so was the son; and the 
father said he wished the boy would leave home and never come back, 

boy said he would go, and would not come into his father’s house 
again till he sent for him, Phe father said he would never send for him. 
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III. Believing this we should accept his will unquestioningly. 

“They Shall Hunger No More, Neither Thirst any more; Neither Shall the 
Sun Strike Upon Them, Nor Any Heat."—Rev. 7:16 (115). 

There is a "brighter side” to bereavement, when children are called 
home. 

I* There is no question as to their eternal safety. 

II . There is certainty of escape from many earthly perils and sorrows. 
"No hunger, thirst, etc.” 

III. They are still ours though absent for a little while from the fam¬ 
ily circle. 

“And Jesus Called to Him a Little Child.”—Matt. 18:2 (116). 

I. Childhood has no immunity from death. 

One-fourth of the race die under eight years of age, and one-half 
under eighteen. 

II. All children who go out into the other life go out in answer to Jesus* 
call. 

III. And He stands waiting with open arms to receive them. 

A Well-Conditioned Child Illustrates the Distinctive Features of Chris- 

tian Character (117), 

I , BcciiiiS6 Iio docs not- assort, nor ci^grandizo hJmsolf 

II , Because lio lias no memory for injuries. 

Ml. Because he has no pride of opinion; confesses ignorance. 

jV. Because ho can imagine; and lias the key to another world — 
John Watson, M. A. 
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You tremble each hour because your arms 

Are weak; your heart is wrung with alarms. 

And sore oppressed; 

My darlings are safe, out of reach of harm; 

And that is best. 

You know over yours may hang even now 

Pain and disease, whoso fulfilling slow 
Naught can arrest; 

Mine in God’s gardens run to and fro. 

And that is best. 

You know that of yours the feeblest one 

And dearest may live long years alone, 

Unloved, uublest; 

Mine are cherished of saints around God's throne^ 

And that is best. 

You must dread for years the crime that sears. 

Dark guilt unwashed by repentant tears, 

And unconfessed; 

Mine entered spobess on eternal years, 

Oh, how much the best! 

But grief is selfish, and 1 cannot see 

Always why I should so stricken be, 

More than the rest; 

But I know that, as well as for them, for me 
God did the best! 

—Helen Hunt. 

TEXTS AND TREATMENT HINTS. 

“Except Ye Be Converted and Become As Little Children."— 

Matt. 18:3 (109). 

I, The first fact about childhood is its dependence, and the glorious 
appeal of the child spirit is felt when they act upon this dependence. 
They not only fly to our arms when distressed or afraid, they yield them¬ 
selves willingly to our guidance and control. Strong and thoughtful 
minds feel this fact about children with keenness even unto poignancy. 
And this is the first and last and the deepest fact in our relations to God, 
the Father of all. He sees our unlimited dependence on Him. For life 
and breath and all things, alike in the earthly and the spiritual spheres, 
we have no source to draw on but His power, His wisdom, and I-lis tender 
mercy. It is here we need to learn directness and simplicity. Our 
clouded faith, our sinful hearts, our proud independence, have separated 
us from Him by destroying this sense of dependence and the simple act 
of faith in which it is expressed. Here Jesus would have us become as 
little children, for in the kingdom of heaven it is this attitude of trust 
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"In the Heart of a Child” (104). 

An angel paused in his onward flight 
With a seed of love and truth and right. 

And said, “O, where can this seed he sown 
Where 'twill yield most fruit when fully grown?' - 
The Saviour heard and said as He smiled, 

"Place it at once in the heart of a child." 

Dear Little Hands (105). 

Dear little hands, I miss them so! 

All through the day, wherever 1 go— 

All through the night, how lonely it seems, 

For no little hands wake me out of my dreams 
I miBs them all through the weary hours, 

I miss them as others miss sunshine and flowers; 
Daytime or nighttime, wherever I go, 

Dear little hands, I miss them so. 

The Children On the Shore (106). 

But for those first affections, 

Those shadowy recollections, 

Which, be they what they may, 

Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 

Are yet a master light of all our seeing; 

Uphold us—cherish us—and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal silence; truths that wake, 

To pcriBh never; 

Which neither liatlessness nor mad endeavor 

Nor man nor hoy, 

Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 

Can utterly abolish or destroy! 

Hence, in a season of calm weather, 

Though inland far we be. 

Our souls have eight of that immortal sea 

Which brought us hither, 

Can in a moment travel thither, 

And see the children sport upon the shore, 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore 

—Wordsworth. 

The Maister and the Bairns (107). 

The Maister sat in a wee cot hoose, 

Tae the Jordan’s waters near, 

An’ the fisher folk crushed and crooded roun’, 

The Minister's words tao hear. 
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The Reaper Death (97), 

“There Is a reaper, whose name la Death, 

And with his sickle keen 
He reaps the bearded grain at a breath. 

And the flowers that grow between, 

'Shall I have naught that is fair? 1 satth he; 

'Have naught but the bearded grain? 

Though the breath of these flowers is sweet to me* 
I will give them all back again/ " 

He gazed at the flowers with tearful eyes. 

He kissed their drooping leaves; 

It was for the Lord of paradise 
H© bound them in his sheaves, 

‘My Lord has need of these flowerets gay/ 

The reaper said, and smiled; 

'Dear tokens of the earth are they. 

Where He was one© a Child, 

‘They shall all bloom in fields of light. 

Transplanted by my care. 

And saints upon their garments whit© 

These sacred blossoms wear/ 

And the mother gave, In tears and pain. 

The flowers she most did love; 

She knew she would find them all again 
In the fields of light above, 

O, not in cruelty, not in wrath, 

The Reaper came that day; 

'Twas an angel visited the green earth. 

And took the flowers away/' 

—Longfellow* 

Glorified (98), 

Not changed, but glorified! Oh beauteous language 
For those who weep, 

Mourning the loss of some dear face departed. 

Fallen asleep. 

Hushed into silence, never more to comfort 
The hearts of men. 

Gone, like sunshine of another country. 

Beyond our ken. 
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They Would Not Wish Him Back (93). 

"The golden gates were open 
And heavenly ‘Angels’ smiled 
And with their tuneful harpstring 
Welcomed the little child. 

‘‘They shouted ‘high ami holy, 

A child hath entered in. 

And safe from all temptation 
A soul is sealed from sin.' 

‘‘They led him through the golden streets 
On to the King of kings, 

And a glory fell upon him 
From the rustlings of their winga. 


"The Saviour smiled upon him 
As none on earth had smiled, 

And Heaven’s great glory shone around 
The little earth-born child. 

“On earth they missed the little one, 
They sighed and wept and sighed, 
And wondered if another such 
As theirs had over diod. 


"Oh! had they seen through those high gates 
The welcome to him given. 

They never would have wished their child 
Back from his home in Heaven.” 

—Selected. 


Legend of the Pitcher of Tears (94). 

[The following poem was written by Mary Amsden Uurroughs, to 
the painting, "The Pitcher of Tears” by Paul Thurman, me poem ap¬ 


peared in the Golden Rule.] 

Many days a stricken mother, 

To her loss unreconciled. 

Wept hot, bitter tears, complain¬ 
ing, 

"Cruel Death has stolen my 
child." 

But one night as she was sleeping. 
To her soul there came a vision. 
And she saw her little daughter 
In the blessed fields Elysian. 


All alone the child was standing, 
And a heavy pitcher holding; 
Swift the mother hastened to her 
Close around her arms infolding. 

“Why so sad and lonely, darling?” 

Asked she, stroking soft her hair, 
“See tlie many merry children 
Playing in the garden fair. 

Look, they’re Deckoning and call* 

iag, 
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hearts, what God has said about their little children.” How full and 
precious and unequivocal are the passages of comfort! The conclusion 
is: Surely the Bible was written by a parent. And so it was. He 
knows the heart of a parent and works by it to the glory of His grace. 

"O, prattling tongues, never formed to speech, and now still in 
death, how eloquently you preach to us! O, little pattering feet, leading 
the way, how many are following after you to heaven!” We thank God 
for your ministry. And if it be in vain, the fault and the loss will be all 
our own.—Bishop McTyeire. 

A New Cradle. (88)—A little girl had a baby sister who died, and 
the little baby was put into a tiny coffin. When the little girl saw it, she 
said, ‘'Mother, baby has got a new cradle!" That was a pretty name for 
It. Death is but being lulled to sleep in the arms of Infinite Love.—Vhe 
Free Methodist. 

The Universal Experience (89). 

A Hindoo woman, the beautiful Eastern legend tells us, lost her only 
child. Wild with grief, she implored a prophet to give back her little one 
to her love. He looked at her for a long while tenderly, and said: 

“Go, my daughter, bring me a handful of rice from a house into 
which Death has never entered, and 1 will do as thou dcsirest," 

The woman at once began her search. She went from dwelling to 
dwelling, and had no difficulty in obtaining what the prophet specified; 
but when they had granted it, Bhe inquired: 

"Are you all here around the hearth—father, mother, chfldren—none 
missing?” 

Tlie people invariably shook their heads, with sighs and looks of 
sadness. Far and wide as she wandered, there was always some vacant 
seat by the hearth. And gradually, as she passed on, the legend says, 
the xvaves of her grief subsided before the spectacle of sorrow every¬ 
where; and her heart, ceasing to be occupied with its own selfish pang, 
flowing out in strong yearning of sympathy with the universal suffering, 
tears of anguish softened into tears of pity, passion melted away in com¬ 
passion, she forgot herself in the general Interest, and found redemption 
In redeeming.—Rev. F. B, Meyer. 

Resignation (90). 

There is no flock, however watched or tended. 

But one dead lamb is there! 

There Is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 

But has one vacant chair. 

The air is full of farewells to the dying. 

And mournings for the dead; 

The heart of Rachel, for her children crying, 

Will not be comforted! 
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his statement. The lesson of “the corn of wheat" stirred my heart as 
never before. It was an hour of sweet and holy meditation. My angel 
baby hovered near me. Listening love heard the rustle of her wings. 
How thin the veil! Just beyond the flesh that twilight air was filled 
with the disembodied dead. My loved and lost for a little while! Be¬ 
yond the vale of tears, beyond the valley of sighs roamed my sainted 
child. Yes; we shall meet where the eye is fire and the heart is flame. 

In that hour of reverie suddenly a merry child burst into my room. 
In a clear, flutelike tone it broke into a wild, ecstatic glee. The piano sat 
in the shadow of the opposite corner. Its keys were without the touch 
of human hand. The silver chords were dumb and silent. The moment 
the happy child uttered its cry of joy my ear caught the soft and distant 
sound of music. I listened intently. The child's voice had stirred the 
silent strings. The flutelike note had started its own sound wave. We 
do not need any dissertation on science here. Take your theory and pass 
on. The old silver chord in the very pitch and tone of that elf’s voice 
began to vibrate. It created its own sweet harmony. The entire gamut 
fell the tremor of that voice. 

Like phantoms, multitudes of thoughts passed before me In that 
twilight vision. The dying melody of those silver chords, whose silent 
tongues were sot a-going, stirred me profoundly. I thought of Whittier’s 
soliloquy in “My Soul and 1.” 

Like warp and woof, all destinies 
Are woven fast, 

Linked in sympathy like the keys 
Of an organ vast. 

Pluck one thread, and the web ye mar; 

Break but one 

Of a thousand keys, and the paining jar 
Through all will run. 

Is not my heart like a harp of a thousand strings? Will not the touch 

of an almighty hand sweep every chord of the human soul? Will not the 

music be like that of same grand cathedral choir whose sound shall 

reach the distant shore? Ah! your soul may be silent now, but it must 

needs be kept in tune with the Infinite. In some twilight hour your ear 

will catch the sound of its softest melody and will feel the renewal of 
some vanished hand. 

Bui there is a difference. If these chords are swept 1>y spirits, the 
forces that live beyond the shadows, its music can never die. And there 
is a note whose harmony is soon gone; it soon fades away. For 

Time has laid his hand 

Upon my heart gently, not smiting it; 

But as a harper lays his open palm 
Upon his harp, to deaden its vibrations. 

—Rev, J, Marvin Nichols. 
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die?" "You are very sick, darling/' said the mother, steadying her heart 
and her voice for her child's sake* "Perhaps Jesus means to take you 
home to be with Him," 

"Will I go to Jesus, mother?" "Yes, dear,” "Is it that Jesus that Mrs. 
C. tells about in the class—just the same one?" “Yes, the very same 
Jesus," "Oh, then Vm not afraid to go to Him, for Mrs, C. keeps telling 
us how good He is, and how He loves the little children and says, 'Come 
unto me and forbid them not' "—Julia H, Johnson, 

Blossoms of Hope (SI). 

In the land in which Jesus once lived, they tell a beautiful legend. 
On the morning of that first Easter Day, it is said, as Jesus stepped forth 
from the grave, immediately flowers of the most fascinating beauty burst 
forth wherever His foot had touched the earth. His disciples, had they 
but looked with care, might have found Him by the beauties He left in His 
wake. Only a legend indeed, but in a spiritual sense it is absolutely 
true. From the grave that day, Christ brought ns fair blossoms of prom¬ 
ise and of hope; we still gather them and rejoice in their possession. 

Merely Transplanted Flowers (82), 

The children whom Christ has taken to Himself are just as truly 
alive as those which He has left on earth. As Dr. Maclaren well said: 
"The dead and the living are not names of two classes which exclude 
each other. Much rather, there are none who are dead. The dead are 
the living who have died. Whilst they were dying they lived, and after 
they were dead they lived more fully. Every one who has died is at this 
Instant in the full possession of all his faculties, in the intensest exer¬ 
cise of all his capacities, standing somewhere in God's great universe 
ringed with the sense of God's presence, and feeling in every fibre of his 
being, that life which comes after death—that life which is not less 
but more real. 

God Puts Out the Light (83). 

The family group was broken, and the bereaved mother wept over 
her Joss with a friend, "it's bad enough all the time,” she sobbed, "but 
it’s at bedtime that I miss Jimmie most. You see, he had always been 
rather delicate, and I took an extra look at him after he was in bed. 
Oh, dear! I can almost see him now, as he used to smile up at me after 
I'd tucked him in nicely and kissed him, and was ready to put out the 
light/' 

"God has done that for Jimmie now," said the friend, after a silent 
prayer for guidance in the choice of the right word, 

"What do I mean?" as the mother started. "Just this, dear. God 
loved Jimmie even more than you did, and He saw that it was the dear 
little lad’s lime to rest. How many times, I wonder, have you gently in¬ 
sisted that Jimmie come to bed when he was all eagerness to stay up 
longer? How many times have you lovingly turned out the light while 
he was still anxious to talk and laugh with you? Well—the heavenly 
Father, knowing Jimmie's needs better than you could, saw that it was 
time for a longer rest, time to put out the earthly light. 
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“Oh, no, captain,’’ said the heart-stricken mother, “let me look at my 
baby once more.” 

He turned away and waited. Again he said to Lho grief-stricken 
mother, “J ain sorry to deprive you of any comfort. God knows you have 
few enough, but I must read the service.” 

She lifted herself, and the carpenter screwed down the lid, amid the 
sobs of the poor around her and the tears as well of those happier in this 
world’s goods looking down from the upper deck. The captain read in 
plaintive tones the service, and he faltered as he read, "1 am the resur¬ 
rection and the life.” Poor man! Why he faltered there at the anchor 
of human hope we could never tell. He took the box to be lowered into 
the billowy bed, the mother shrieked: “Oh captain,” and laid hold once 
more of her treasure; the captain, stood waiting for her to kiss that 
rough box, and then she said in broken English, “Fudd ct, Thy will be 
done,” and the little casket dropped into the sea, which took it quickly 
to its bosom, and a little bubble rose, the sea’s last messenger to tell ns 
that all was well. 

We Would Not Bring Them Back (77). 

There is a beautiful story, says Dr. J. R. Miller, of a boy whose 
young sister was dying, lie had heard that if he could secure but a 
single leaf from the tree of life that grew in the garden of God, the ill¬ 
ness could be healed. He set out to find the garden, and implored the 
angel sentinel to let him have one leaf. The angel asked the boy if be 
could promise that his sister should never be sick any more if his request 
were granted, and that she should never be unhappy, nor do wrong, nor 
he cold or hungry, nor be treated harshly. The hoy said he could not 
promise. Then the angel opened the gate a little way bidding the child 
to look into the garden for a moment, to have one glimpse of its beauty. 
“Then, if you still wish it,” said the angel, “I will myself ask the King 
for a leaf from the tree of life to heal your sister.” The child looked in; 
and, after seeing all the wondrous beauty and blessedness within the 
gates, he said softly to the angel, “I will not ask the leaf now. There Is 
no place in all this world so beautiful as that. There is no friend so kind 
as the Angel of Death. I wish he would take me, too.” 

Plucked by the Gardener (78). 

If a rosebud is plucked from the parent hush and placed in water, it 
will blossom into a beautiful rose, sooner than its equally developed sis¬ 
ter that is left on the hush. Vet we mourn when God. the loving soul- 
gardner, plucks from its earthly environment a life that is Just beginning 
to unfold its possibilities. To our earthbound vision the life is nipt in 
the bud. We cover the little casket with cut flowers, and it is fitting that 
we do so, for they are the emblems of the life that is perfected by its 
changed environments. The gardener takes it away that it may the more 
quickly develop into the perfect blossom of eternity.—The Homiletic 
Review. 

“Father, Father, Come This Way” (79). 

I remember a number of years ago I went out: of Chicago to try to 
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even pass them some coffee and some refreshments, and encourage them 
to keep up. But, alas, the flames drew nearer and nearer to this prison. 
Superhumau were the efforts made to rescue the children; the men 
bravely fought back the flames; hut the Are gained fresh strength and 
returned to claim its victims. Then piercing shrieks arose when the spec¬ 
tators saw that the efforts of the firemen were hopeless. The children 
saw their fate. They then knelt down and commenced to Bing the little 
hymn we have all been taught in our Sunday-school days, Oh! how sweet: 
_“Let others seek a home below which flames devour and waves over¬ 
flow." The flames had now reached them; the stifling smoke began to 
pour into their little room, and they began to sink, one by one, upon the 
floor. A few moments more and the Are circled around them, and their 
souls were taken into the bosom of ChrlBt.—Moody. 

A New Interest In Heaven (72). 

A minister who had lost his child asked another minister to come 
and preach for him. He came and he told how he lived on one side of a 
river and felt very little interest in the people on the other side, until his 
daughter was married and went over there to live, and then every morn¬ 
ing he went to the window and looked over that river, and felt very much 
concerned about that town and all the people there. "Now," Baid he, "1 
think that as this child has crossed another river, heaven will be dearer 
to him than ever it has been before." Shall wo not just let our hearts 
and affections be set on the other side of the river? It is but a step; 
it is but a vail; we shall soon be In the other world, 

Christ's Enfolding Love (73). 

"The best sermon 1 ever heard Mr. Spurgeon preach was In the Boys’ 
Orphanage. There was an infirmary connected with the orphanage, and 
in it was a dying boy. Mr. Spurgeon sat down by the little cot, and in a 
voice full of tenderness, said to him, 'My dear, you have a great many 
precious promises alt around this room, and do you know you are not 
going to stay with us long? Do you love Jesus?’ 'Yes.’ 'Jesus loves 
you better than you love Him, and He is going to take you to Himself. 
There will be no suffering there. Did you have a good night?' 'No, sir; 
I coughed all night,’ ‘Ah, my child, coughing all night and weary all day. 
Here, outside are the boys overflowing with health, and you coughing all 
night, weary all night—but Jesus loveB you, and He is going to take you 
to Him, and then He will tell yon all about it, and then you will be glad 
you waited here so patiently.* "-—John B. Gough, 

Following the Lambs (74). 

A traveler in the Orient told of seeing a shepherd trying to get his 
sheep to come to him, across a stream. They refused to respond to his 
call until he took two little lambs over in his arms. The old ones fol¬ 
lowed readily then. Their lambs on the other side, drew them. So chil¬ 
dren in heaven often draw parents thither. 
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Child Religion (67). 

We must distinctly recognize that there is such a thing as piety 
in childhood, and parents are encouraged to hope for its appearance in 
their offspring, provided they will use the means which God has author¬ 
ized aud appointed for its development. The Church is to increase by the 
nurture of the children who are born within it, as well as by the conver¬ 
sion of those grown-up persons who have been long outside of its pale, 
and the true idea of a Christian household is when all the children in it 
grow up into the love and service of Christ as naturally as they do into 

the likings and dislikings of their parents in other and less important 
respects.—W. M, Taylor, D. D. 

Christ Saves the Children (68), 

A little boy and his sister were going through a narrow railway "cut" 
one day. As they reached the middle of it they heard a train coming. 
Picking the little fellow up his sister crowded him into a cleft In the 
rock-wail and shrank up against him, crying, "Cling close to the rock; 
cling close to the rock,” He clung and they were safe. So Christ, the 
Rock of our salvation, shelters our little ones from the perils of life and 
the terrors of death. 

A Heaven Full of Children (69). 

"Holman Hunt’s magnllicent painting, ‘The Triumph of the Inno 
cents,' is to my mind the most important religious picture of the cen¬ 
tury. Breathing through every careful line and glowing color is the soul, 
the spirit of the picture, which irradiates it with 

'The light that never was on sea or land. 

The consecration and the poet’s dream.’ 

"The spirits of the murdered children of Bethlehem—not a great 
multitude, as they are often thoughtlessly depicted, hut a little band such 
as really played in that little village—have followed after Jesus on His 
flight. . . . The Holy Child looks around, and seeing the spirits of 
His playmates, welcomes them with the gladness of a divine sympathy. 
These •children are the first of His glorious band of martyrs, and as they 
draw near to Him the meaning of their martyrdom flashes upon them, and 
their sorrow is changed into joy. The last group of little ones have not 
yet felt His presence, and the pain and terror of mortality are still heavy 
upon them. Over the head of one of them the halo is just descending, 

. . . One haby saint looks down amazed to see that the scar of the 
sword has vanished from his breast. In front floats a trio of perfectly 
happy spirits* Oho currying n censor and singing, the others casting down 
branches of the palm and the vine. At their feet rolls the river of life, 
breaking into golden bubbles, in which the glories of the millennium are 
reflected. 

“All mystical, symbolical, visionary! But is it not also true? Think 
for a moment. It is the religion of Jesus that has transfigured martyr- 
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there is an impression upon the coin which will abide when a thousand 
years are passed away. So our life moves up against another, filled with 
the power and stamped with the image of Christ’s likeness; and when 
that touch of parent, or teacher, or friend is over, there are impressions 
that will remain when the sun is cold and the stars have forgotten to 
sh ine.—Benne tt. 

Lifting a Child up into Christ's Arms (61). 

1 remember a few years ago, a little child died, and just before his 
soul went home, he asked his father to lift him up, and the father put 
his baud under the head of the child and raised it up. But the child only 
said, “That is not enough; that is not what I want; lift me right up.’ 
The child was wasted all to skin and bones, but still his father complied, 
and lifted the dying child out of his bed. But the little fellow kept 
whispering, fainter and fainter, “Lift me higher, higher, higher!” And 
the father lifted higher and higher, till he lifted him as far as he could 
roach. Yet, still the barely audible whisper came, “Higher, father, 
higher,” till at last his head fell back, and his spirit passed up to the 
eternal King—high at last. 

Young Children in the Church (62). 

At one time sixty per cent of the membership of a certain Denver 
church was under fifteen years of age. The rector for years declared that 
he was working for the next generation. lie spent himself for the chil¬ 
dren. While the mature and stolid older folks were not neglected in the 
ministrations, yet the whole set of the church was in the interest of the 
young. To say nothing of the spiritual results, which were enormous, 
but simply as a business proposition, the rector’s course is being abund¬ 
antly justified. The children are now becoming the men and women of 
affairs, and the church is taking a place of unusual influence in the city. 
—Fouse. 

A Baby’s Smile (63). 

A clergyman, on his way to church, passed by a window where a 
mother was holding a little baby. He smiled at the baby and the baby 
smiled at him. Another time he passed, and the baby was there again, 
and once more he smiled. Soon the baby was taken to the window at 
the hour when lie usually passed. They did not know who the gentleman 
was, but one day two of the older children followed to see where he went 
on Sunday. They followed him into the church, and as he preached in a 
winning way, they told their father and mother, who felt interested 
enough in their baby’s friend to wish to go. The whole family, who had 
previously neglected the worship of God, were brought to the Saviour 
by a smile.—Spurgeon. 

Child Nurture (64). 

Let it be understood by parents that the Christian doctrine of child¬ 
hood as the subject of grace, with Christian youth and manhood as its 
fruit-bearing continuation, imposes strictest attention to the youngest and 
SDiali»-st. The nearer to infancy, all the more necessity of watchfulness 
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climate produces more brilliant foliage than one that is damp and warm. 
This is the reason that American autumns are so much more gorgeous 
than those of England. There are several things about leaves that even 
science cannot explain. For instance, why one of two trees growing side 
by side, of the same age and having the same exposure, should take on 
a brilliant red in the fall and the other should turn yellow; or why one 
branch of a tree should be highly colored, and the rest of the tree have 
only a yellow tint, are questions that are as impossible to answer as why 
one member of a family should he perfectly, healthy and another sickly. 
Maples and oaks have the brightest colors. Selected. 

“One Taken and the Other Left." (51). 

The separation made by death is always a solemn thing. I. How it 
would sweeten the parting if each were assured of the other's faith, 
n. How different many a leave-taking would be, if both knew that i was 
only for a little while, and that the reunion would be everlasting! III. 
How blessed for mourners left in tears to know assuredly that those who* 
are gone have only departed "to be with Christ!” and this bright assur¬ 
ance may be the comfort of all whose friends gave evidence, ere they fell 
asleep, that they had really been "living by faith in the Son of God, Who 
Loved them and gave Himself for them.” Knight. 

“The Night Cometh."—John 9:4 (52). 

When I turned my calendar to a new page, on the first of the month, 

I read this: “Life is hut once. We shall never pass this way gain. 
Drink the cup, wear the roses, live the verses.” “Drink the cup, t at 
means when hard experiences come to us, when we feel bowed down with 
the weight of cares and responsibilities, when we are crushed by a sense 
of our own inadequacy, accept it all sweetly as a part of the inevitable. 
Don’t reluct at it; don’t go off into a corner and think, “I am more un¬ 
fortunate than ever anybody was;” don't enter Lain the thought of the 
hardness and somberness of life, but face what you must face, ft may be 
With smiles or it may he with tears, hut face it ir a hrave and lo y 
spirit. Face the clouds without forgetting the sunshine. Aocep 
darkness of the night without forgetting the eternal stars. So Socrates 
drank the fatal hemlock, so we shall drink the cup of experience put to 
our lips, in a way that shall hear witness to the superiority of the h e 
within to the steady burning within of the fire of a courageous heart and 
a sweet and geutle soul. “Wear the roses,” appreciate the good in life, 
seek the bright and the beautiful whether in outward nature or in human 
nature,—they are there wi ll ing for us to catch the inspiration and the 
good cheer they bring. "Wear the roses,”—not only on our external per¬ 
sons and In our drawing-rooms, but in our minds and our hearts, m the 
daily conduct of our lives. Beauty wherever found should make us beau¬ 
tiful within. Sunshine and blue sky should find their reflection within. 
Truth and goodness, as personified in others, should touch us in the 
depth of our natures to make us clean, and pure and good, too. Cultivate 
an appreciation for what is helpful and inspiring in the world about us, 
in the people we meet every day, and let it have an uplifting and refin¬ 
ing influence in our own lives. Take the joys of life holily. Wear all the 
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TEXTS AND TREATMENT HINTS. 

Keeping the End In View. 

Lord, make me to know mine end. 

And the measure of my days, what It is; 

Let me know how frail I am. 

Behold, Thou hast made my days as handbreadths; 

And mine age is as nothing before Thee; 

Surely every man at his best estate is altogether vanity. 

—Ps. 39:4, 

1 . Life is brief and death is near for all. 

2. By ignoring this fact, multitudes lose one of the mightiest motives to 

right living here and preparation for the hereafter. 

3. Our prayer should be that God would keep a keen realization of it 

ever before us. 

The Transitoriness of Life (48) 

bo teach us to number our days, that we may apply our hearts unto 
wisdom.”—Ps. 90:12. 

This is the key-note of the 90th Psalm, It numbers sadly the days and 
vicissitudes of human life; but it does this, not for the sake of mere senti¬ 
ment, but rather for practical purposes, that it may furnish a motive for 
a wiser lire of the heart. We know nothing of the Psalm except that it 
was the composition of "MoseB, the man of God.” It was written evi¬ 
dently in the wilderness, after years of apparently fruitless wandering; 
itB tone is that of deep sadness,—retrospective; its images are borrowed 
from the circumstances of the pilgrimage,—the mountain-flood, the grass, 
the night-watch of an army on the march. 

See here again what is meant by inspiration. Observe the peculiarly 
human character of this Psalm. Mobgs, "the man of God,” is commis¬ 
sioned not to tell truths superhuman, but truths emphatically human. 
The utterances of this Psalm are true to nature. Moses felt as we feel, 
only God gave him a voice to interpret, and he felt more deeply than all, 
what all in their measure feel. His inspiration lay not In this, that he 
was gifted with legislative wisdom; hut rather in this, (hat his bosom 

vibrated truly and healthfully to every note of the still sad music of 
humanity. 

We will consider: 

I. The feeling suggested by a retrospect of the past. 

II. The right direction of those feelings. — Robertson. 

HIS DAYS AS GRASS. 

“As for man, his days are as grass; as a flower of the field, so he 
flourisheth. For the wind passeth over it, and it is gone; and the place 
thereof shall know it no more." — Ps. 103:15-16. 

1. Our plans and expectations are all for permanency. We live and labor,, 

and love and strive as though the years were endless. 
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Ah, well! the day grows lonelier here. 

Thank God, it doth not yet appear 
What thrill of perfect bliss awaits 
Those who pass on within the gates; 

O, dear ones who have left my side, 

And passed beyond the swelling tide, 

I know that you will meet me when 
I loo shall leave these ranks of men 
And find the glorious company 
Of saints from sin forever free, 

Of angels who do always see 
The face of Christ, and ever stand 

Serene and strong at God's right hand. 

The day grows lonelier, the air 
Hath waitings strangely keen and cold 
But woven in, O glad, O rare 

What love notes from the hills of gold! 

Dear crow-ding faces gathered there, 

Dear blessed tasks that wait our hand, 

What joy, what pleasure shall we share 
Safe gathered in the one homeland! 

Close up, O comrades, close the ranks; 

Press onward, waste no fleeing hours; 

Beyond the outworks, io! the banka 
Of that full tide where life hath power. 

And Satan lieth underfoot, 

And sin is killed, even at the root 

Close up, close fast the wavering line. 

Ye who are led by One divine. 

The day grows lonelier apace, 

But heaven shall be our tryst mg place. 

—Margaret E. Sangster in the Congregattonalist* 

Unreinrnlng (45). 

Strange, is It not, that of the myriads 

Who before us passed the gate of darkness through. 

Not one returned to tell us of the way, 

Which to discover we must travel to. 

Alone (46)* 

Alone to land and upon that shore. 

Alone to begin to live forevermore; 

With no one to put us at our ease 
Or teach us the manner and the speech 
Of that new life. 

Oh, that we might die in pairs or companies! 
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Our Silences (40), 

What Bilenees we keep, year after year! 

With Lhose who are most near to us and dear! 

We live beside each other day by day 
And speak of myriad things, but seldom say 
The full, sweet word that lies just in our reach 
Beneath the commonplace of common speech. 

Then out of sight and out of reach they go — 

Those close, familiar friends who loved us so; 

And sitting in the shadow they have left, 

Alone with loneliness and sore bereft. 

We think with vain regret of some fond word 
That once we might have said and they have heard. 

For weak and poor the love that we express 
Now seems beside the vast, sweet unexpressed, 

And slight the deed we did to those undone, 

And small the service spent to treasures won. 

And undeserved the praise for word and deed 
That should have overflowed the simple need. 

ThfB is the cruel cross of life, to be 
Full-visioned only when the ministry 
Of death has been fulfilled, and in the place 
Of some dear presence is but empty space. 

What recollected service e’er can then 
Give consolation for the might have been? 

—Selected. 

No Need For Fear (41). 

Why he afraid of Death as though your life were breath! 
Death but anoints your eyes with clay, O glad surprise! 

Why should you be forlorn? Death only husks the corn. 
Why should you fear to meet the thresher of the wheat? 

Is sleep a thing to dread? Yet, sleeping, you are dead, 
rill you awake and rise, here or beyond the skies. 


Why should it be a wrench to leave your wooden bench? 
Why not with happy shout run home when school Is out? 

The dear ones left behind! O foolish one and blind. 

A day and you will meet—a night, and you will greet! 

This is the death of Death, to breathe away a breath 
And know the end of strife, and taste the deathless life. 
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Shall dwindle, shall blend. 

Shall change, shall become first a peace out of pain. 
Then a light, then thy breast, 

O thou soul of my soul I I shall clasp thee again. 

And with God he the rest. 

—Browning. 

When Baby Died (36)* 

How brief the stay, as beautiful as fleeting, 

The time that baby came with us to dwell: 

Just long enough to give a happy greeting, 

Just long enough to bid us all farewell. 

Death travels down the thickly settled highway. 
At shining marks they say he loves to aim; 

How did he find far down our lonely byway. 

Our little girl who died without a name? 

She seemed so like a tender bird whose winglets 
Are broken by the stress of rain and storm, 

With loving care we pressed the golden ringlets, 
And wondered could there be so fair a farm; 

For death had chiseled without pause or falter 
Each feature that the sunny tresses frame: 

No change of scene nor length of time can alter 
Our little girl who died without a name. 

We do not know the fond endearment spoken 
To which she listened when she fell asleep. 

And so beside a column that was broken, 

We laid her to her slumber calm and deep; 

We traced upon the stone with loving fingers 
These simple words, affection's tear to claim: 

"in dreams, beyond all earthly sorrow, lingers 
Our little girl who died without a name. 11 

Close folded there within the Bible hidden, 

A flower fades that withered on her breast. 

Upon the page where such as she are bidden 
To seek the circle of His arms for rest. 

“Of such the kingdom/’ comes to us so sweetly. 
Those little ones without a touch of blame; 

We know He shelters in His love completely. 

Our little girl who died without a name. 

She sleeps serene where fragrant mossy willows 
In sweet and wordless times forever wave, 

And summer seas in long and grassy billows 
Break into bloom around her lonely grave. 

In memory's hall how many heroes slumber* 
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It had been a ] itaii s task, Strong and brave and tender and loving he 
had held himself through it all. Worn and weary, deadly weary, he was. 
Then, in an instant, the burden was dropped, rest came, the soul passed 
on to his God and our God to serve in what other spheres we know not, 
and the poor, tired, worn-out body was laid to rest. Is this condoning 
the deed of the assassin? By no means. It is recognizing that the pur* 
poses of the Eternal Goodness are worked out through the follies and 
mistakes of men.—Rev. E. G. Brown. 

The Fact of Death (30). 

It is a remarkable change, when we come to think of it., which at 
death passes at once on the material and the immaterial part of the 
nature of man. The soul is separated from its mortal tenement; and that 
spiritual existence, whose warm affections we vainly referred to the ma¬ 
terial heart, and whose thoughts and fancies we vainly referred to the 
material brain, now lives apart from both, and independent of either. 
But the soul was always a mystery; it was invisible before, and it is no 
more now; we cannot tell how it left the body, but we never kuew r how it 
lived in it, or where in this mortal framework was its home; and its de¬ 
parture is no more inexplicable than its existence. It is on the more fa¬ 
miliar body, that the more palpable and the more affecting change is 
wrought. The contrast with that which a little before it was, strikes us 
painfully and harBhly; and an undefined and mysterious awe comes 
o\er us, as we stand by the hody from which the bouI has gone. The 
heart is there, but it beats no louger; the eye, but it sees no more; and 
the kindliest and best-loved voice cannot arrest the attention of the dull, 
cold ear. The color of life has fled from the cheek, and the light of in¬ 
tellect from the brow; the multitudinous machinery of animal life is 
there, but the vital spark to set it In motion is wanting; and when weep¬ 
ing friends stand round the bed of death, that, which once could never 

see their grief without seeking to soothe and lighten it, is now wholly 
unresponsive.—Boyd. 

ILLUSTRATIVE POETRY. 

And Then Conies Night (31). 

Life is a leaf of paper white 
Whereon each one of us may write 
His word or two, and then comes night. 

—LowelL 

Two Views of Death (32). 

While man is growing, life is in decrease, 

And cradles rock us nearer to the tomb; 

Our birth is nothing hut our death begun. 

As taper b waste, that instant they take fire, 

* * * 

While we are dying, life is on increase. 

The sun is rising on sepulchral gloom, 
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he said, “My brethren, God alone is great.” It is a simple and thrilling 

truth that when life is gone, nothing that life possessed is worth anything 
at all. 

Death's Shadows Flee Before Eternity’s Light (25). 

r to the lover of the Lord, the true morning comes when this taber¬ 
nacle is laid down. 

For when the last shadows gather, when our feet touch that cold 
dividing stream from which the bravest for the moment shrinks, when we 
stand on the verge of that darkness which to the unbeliever is dark in¬ 
deed, it may affect us with a momentary shiver, though often there is 
not even that. Yet for us it will be only that deeper darkness which 
they say comes just before the dawn. A moment, and then there will be 
the glory shining on the hills of God, and the light which no more goes 
down. We shall know all that we have waited and hoped for, all that 
we have prayed and longed to know. The riddles of life will be solved. 
The darkest Lhings will open out and show us Divine love at the center. 
The mystery of God will have no more hiding in it. We shall see Him 
as He sees us, and doubt and pain and fear will flee away.—Greenburgh. 

Death’s Swift Approach (26). 

No man can look upon a field of corn, in its yellow ripeness, which 
he has passed weeks before when it was green, or a convolvulus wither¬ 
ing as soon as plucked, without experiencing a chastened feeling of the 
fleetingness of all earthly things. 

No man ever went through a night-watch in the bivouac when the 
distant hum of men and the random shot fired told of possible death on 
the morrow; or watched in a sick-room, when time was measured by the 
sufferer’s breathing, or the intolerable ticking of the clock, without a 
firmer grasp on the realities of Life and Time. 

So God walks IT is appointed rounds through the year: and every 
season and every sound has a special voice for the varying phases of our 
man hold existence. Spring comes, when earth unbosoms her mighty 
heart to God, and anthems of gratitude seem to ascend from every cre¬ 
ated thing. It is something deeper than an arbitrary connection which 
compels us to liken this to the thought of human youth. 

And then comes Summer, with its full stationarineas, its noontide 
heat, its dust, and toil, an emblem of ripe manhood. The interests of 
youth are gone by. The interest of a near grave has not yet come. Its 
duty is work. And afterwards Autumn, with its mournfulness, its pleas¬ 
ant melancholy, tells us of coming rest and quiet calm. 

And now has come Winter again. 

It is not a mere preacher's voice performing an allotted task. The 
call and correspondence are real. The young have felt the melancholy 
of the autumnal months. With a transient feeling—even amounting to a 
luxury—the prophetic soul within us anticipates with Bentiment the real 
gloom of later life, and enables ns to sympathize with what we have not 
yet experienced. The old have felt it as no mere romance—an awful 
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Abolished Death (16). 

A writer in Fortnightly, under his leading thought, "The Dying of 
Death,” states as a general fact that death has ceased to act as a motive 
in life; and gives what he supposes to be the causes of a change in 
thought on the subject The suggestion that death does not loom so 
largely in man’s thoughts as apparently it once did agrees with every 
one's observation, and probably with nearly every one's experience. The 
pulpit, quite as fully as the press, perhaps more so, is a mirror of public 
sentiment. It is always seeking for the strongest motive toward the re¬ 
ligious life, and employs the strongest considerations in its appeals. 
But there has come a change, the extent of which can only bo realized by 
reading the religious books and the surviving sermons of a period so late 
as fifty years ago, and comparing them with the living sermons of today. 
One never now hears the once familiar descriptions of the terrors of 
physical death. On the contrary, both press and people seek to smooth 
over the great highway and beautify it with flowers. The funeral choir 
brings out its choicest, voices. The officiating clergyman sums up the 
virtues of the departed. The press lends its aid, giving wings to the 
euloglnm—and indeed there is nothing terror-inspiring left to the King 
of Terrors than can be eliminated. A funeral is now a beautiful specta¬ 
cle, filled -with tenderness, reverence and beauty, and this pleasing im¬ 
pression is left upon the memory.—The Interior, 

The End of the Day (17). 

It was said by a great Dutch painter, the teacher of many pupils, 
that “the end of the day is the proof of the picture.” When all the little 
details are blotted out in the dusk, and you can sec the perfect design 
of the artist, then you know whether he is an artist, or not. And is it not 
the end of the day which is the proof of the picture in that painting at 
which we are all at work, the portrayal of our own personalities in our 
lifework?—D. Macfadyen. 

'"he End Near. (18)—A Monk near his end was heard to exclaim, ’ ! 
care little for earthly things now; soon I shall travel among the stars.” 

“Swift To Its Close’' (19). 

There is an hour, just after Bunset, when all nature seems to be pre¬ 
paring for rest, when the heavens are telling, in the rich coloring of 1 lie 
dying day, the story of the great Light which never wanes! We watch 
the majesty of all this, and realize the swiftness with which our lives 
are ending. Then, oh then, the loved ones, absent from us, come into 
affectionate remembrance; and those, too, whom we have loved and lost 
awhile who rest in the peace of God, invoke our loving hopes and earnest 
prayers.—W. T. Parker, M. D. 

A Fixed Time (20). 

“I suppose you have your itinerary all mapped out, even to a day,” 
I said to a friend about making a long tour abroad. 

“No,” he replied, “that would spoil it all for me. I do not tie myself 
down to either places or times. I shall go and stay, and go and Stay 
again, as the mood takes me.” 
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lence in life, and its nature is to uplift and purify the friend left on this 
Bide, and to offer its absolute testimony to the persistence of the com¬ 
munion between the two—the one still an inhabitant of the visible world, 
Uio other of (he unseen world. He who has gone on to the life just beyond 
is aa real a personality as ever.-—L. Whiting. 

Death the End of Earth-life (12), 

Mr. Ruskin, writing on the robin, says: "It takes a worm by one 
extremity in iLs beak, and beats it on the ground until the inner part 
com os away. Then seizing it in a similar manner by the other end, it 
entirely cleanses the outer part, which alone it eats. One’s first impres¬ 
sion Is that this must be a singularly unpleasant operation for the worm, 
however fastidiously delicate and exemplary in the robin. But I suppose 
the real meaning is, that as a worm lives by passing earth through its 
body, the robin merely compels it to quit this—not ill-gotten, indeed, but 
now quite unnecessary- -wealth. We human creatures who have lived the 

life ur worms, collecting dust, are severed by death in exactly the same 
manner.” 

Illusions (13). 

I know I am only repeating what we all believe—and all forget. It 

is never too late to preach commonplaces, until everybody acts on them 

as well as admits them—and this old familiar truth has not yet got so 

wrought, into the structure of our lives that we can afford to say no more 
about it. 

"Surely every man wallceth in a shadow.” Did you ever stand upon 
the shore on some day of that “uncertain weather, when gloom and glory 
meet together,” and notice how swiftly there went, racing over miles of 
billows, a darkening that quenched all the play of colors in the waves, 
as if all suddenly the angel of the waters had spread his broad wings 
between sun and sea, and then how, in another moment, as swiftly it 
flits away, and with a burst, the light blazes out again, and leagues of 
ocean flash into green and violet and blue. So fleeting, so utterly per¬ 
ishable are our lives for all their seeming solid permanency. “Shadows in 
a career," as George Herbert has it—breath going out of the nostrils. 
We think of ourselves as ever to continue in our present posture. We 
are deceived by illusions. Mental indolence, a secret dislike of the thought, 
and the impostures of sense, all conspire fo make us blind to, or at least 
oblivious of, the plain fact which every beat of our pulses might preach 
and the slow creeping hands of every parish clock confirm. How awful 
that silent, unceasing footfall of receding days is when once wo begin to 
watch it! Inexorable, passionless.—Alexander Maclaren, D. D. 

Death Not the End (14). 

Our friends pass out of our sight, but they still are. The babe grows 
into the man, and the man grows into the saint, or may so grow. Imper¬ 
fection may shade over into beautiful perfection. Partial knowledge may 
know even as we are known." All rivers run to the sea. “To the sea 
of glass these mortal lives of ours do bend.” These forerunners of the 
end, the halting gait., the trembling voice, the whitening locks, why weep 
over them, when there cometh the beginning on the other side, “the end- 
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Death Not Frightful (4), 

It fs a great thing to leave this world, and yet I cannot think it a 
specially frightful thing, fine, we make a plunge into the unknown, 
which is so far appalling, and yet even that is somewhat of a fiction. We 
do know a great deal about the matter after all. Wo know Christ, 
which is to know pretty much everything; we know what He is and 
can be to ue, so that If we knew all about the city and the river and all 
the paradisiac figures it would not add much to our knowledge. It comes 
indeed to this, that our plunge into the unknown is plunging into a sea 
of knowledge—the same we have been sailing in before, only in a coasting 

way. May God be with you and help you to he lifting your sail gladly.— 
Horace Bush n ell. 

Dismantled (5). 

An old business block is being taken down, just across the street 
from where we sit. It was built many years ago. It has been the home 
and headquarters for many a flourishing business. It has had a long and 
varied career. Now it is in ruins. Some one might croak out a complaint 
that buildings might as well not be put up, if they are to come to such 
an end as this. He might ask the use in erecting a block if it is to be 
turned over to a wrecking company to be destroyed. But there is much 
use in it. That building has sheltered many shiploads of merchandise. 
'The proprietors have sustained their families for half a century from tho 
profits of tile business carried on here, and thousands of families have 
found here what they needed in thoir homes. There has been a great 
deal of reason why the old building should exist A better building is to 
rise. It will be twice as high as tho old one, much more attractive and 
convenient and sturdy. It will shelter a larger business than the old 
one ever did. It will occupy the ground to much better advantage. It 
will be better adapted to the needs of modern life and business, and 
will correspond with its present surroundings much better than the 
shabby building did in the old age. 

So it is to be with the children of God. We are to lay aside the flesh 
and bones of this earthly body, but we are to have a better, more excel¬ 
lent, more appropriate and better conditioned body in days to come. 
Wo are not to be wrecked and ruined by death. We are not to be stripped 
and left homeless and unsheltered. We are not to be unclothed, but we 
are to have new and better clothing. We are not to be homeless, but are 
to have a better and nobler mansion in which to live. We are not to bo 
turned out into the void and dreary space, without a habitation, but are to 
rejoico in the cheer and comfort of the new home, into which our souls 
will be tenanted as they leave this.—Solected. 

The Fear of Death (6). 

The fear of death, which has been so enormously exploited in dra¬ 
matic literature, sacred and otherwise, is said to he almost without ex¬ 
istence In sickness. Most patients have lost it completely by the time 
they become seriously ill. 

Death and sleep are both painless, according to Dr. Woods Hutchin¬ 
son, and cause neither fear nor anxiety by their approach. It is one of the 
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our own. But it is wisest and most devotional to think of the 
mourner and the hopeless, and give to them the best things no 
matter who may seem to have uttered them first. One cannot 
avoid the thought that the authors of these sermons and ad¬ 
dresses will be glad even to know that the servants of Christ 
are using effectively still the messages they supposed would 
die with their delivery. They may ieel grateful to those who 
renew the life and beauty of these children of their hearts. 

01 aI1 the multiplied forms and places in which Christ ap¬ 
pears this volume shows him most emphatically as the Com¬ 
forter. This phase of his divine character can be most ef¬ 
fectively shown to the weeping, and can be studied and copied 
with the sincerest devotion. May these messages be “links 
in the chain which binds Earth to Heaven.” 
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old that human knowledge lias no key to the door of the Hereafter* 
Then when we had vainly explored all other paths, wo found God upon 
the Hills of Prayer. We were comforted. There is no word tender or 
blessed enough in human speech to explain how. All that we can sol¬ 
emnly affirm is that the great majestic presence of the Father abides 
upon those everlasting hills. 

We learned there that our beloved was safe in God's keeping, Wher¬ 
ever he may abide, it is well with him. Our fluttering hearts whisper 
that he still thinks and yearns for ns, though among the heavenly man¬ 
sions, He is “just away,” a little nearer to God than we. We most walk 
worthily that we too may draw nearer. Sometimes we wonder in our 
blundering way if we have guessed the meaning of his swift departure 
from us? Perhaps it was because God desired to make Himself known 
unto us.*—The Congregationaliat, 

The Next Room (135), 

“Those who are gone from you, you have. Those who departed 
loving you, love you still, and you love them always. They are not really 
gone, those clear hearts and true, they are only gone into the next room 
and you will probably get up and follow them and yonder doors will 
close upon you and you will be no more seen/'—Thackeray, 


ILLUSTRATIVE VERSES. 
They Walt For Us (136), 


There are pictures in our river- 
pictures full of wondrous beauty— 
Of the trees that bend above it. 
Of the cloudlets floating o’er it, 
Of the western sun and sky. 

Of the mountains dark and high; 
And our hearts are thrilled and 
glowing 

As we stand and see it flowing— 
Coming, going. 

In its wondrous beauty flowing, 
Flowing to the Inland Sea. 
Standing on the bridge above it* 
Gazing out upon the sea. 


How our thoughts are with it flow¬ 
ing. 

Going, flowing 

Far beyond the Inland Sea, 

Out into the world beyond ns. 
Where the dear ones who have 
loved us 
Work and wait— 

Work with us to “tell the story” 
Of the love and power and glory 
Of the mighty God above us 
And the Christ who died to save 
us; 

Wait with us the world's redemp 
1 tion. 

And the coming of our King. 


A Buried Seed (137). 

Two thousand years ago a flower 
Bloomed brightly in a far-off land; 
Two thousand years ago its seed 

Waa placed within a dead mail’s hand 
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Only a life of barren pain. 

Wet with sorrowful tears for rain; 

Warmed sometimes by a wandering gleam 
Of joy that seemed but a happy dream, 

A life as common and brown and bare 
As the box of earth in ti e window there; 
Yet it bore at last the precious bloom 
Of a perfect soul in a narrow room— 

Pure as the snowy leaves that fold 
Over the flower's heart of gold, 

—Henry Van Dyke, 


Death Gaining an Entrance for Faith (140)* 

“Hearts that the preacher could not touch. 
By wayside graves are raised; 

And lips cry, ‘God be merciful!’ 

That ne'er cried, ‘God be praised!'" 


He Lives (141)* 

“He lives—in all the past 
He lives; nor to the last 

Of seeing him again will I despair. 

In dreams I see him now. 

And on his angel brow 

I see it written, ‘Thou shalt see me there/" 

God Knows Why (142). 

Gods knows why— 

Alas! not we—that out of all this surging tide 

He stepped aside 

*nto quiet so profound before his time. 

Not a rhyme 

Of the lyric, labor, ever shall he sing— 

Never bring 

Any hard-won guerdon—rare reward of life— 

Out of strife. 

Here he lies—we loved him—and we leave him hem 

Some bright sphere 

Has made room, we know, to take our wanderer in* 

He shall win 

Otherwhere what God had meant for him—and so 

While the snow 

Beals and blows about his early grave, we'll say: 

“Far away 

Safe and strong his life goes on at God's behest. 

And God knows best/* 

—Luella Clark, 
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His grave is on the prairie, where sweet clover blossoms grow, 
Where the sky is clear and open, and the fragrant zephyrs blow; 
Kind trees are bending o’er it, as if God had placed them there 
To guard where he is sleeping with a never ceasing care. 

Oh, my heart is aching, breaking, while I am waiting for the 

bliss 

Of the sweetness and the rapture of his gladsome smile and kiss. 
But this thought cheers me always, that though I may be late, 

I know he’ll not forget me, but be watching at the gate. 

—Rev. Campbell Coyle, D. D, 

The Best Is Yet To Be (145). 

The best is yet to be. 

The last of life for which the first was made: 

Our times are in His hand, 

Who saith: "A whole I planned, 

Youth shows but half: trust God; see all, nor be afraid. 

Our Own (146). 

Our own are our own forever; God taketh not back His gift; 

They may pass beyond our vision, but our souls shall find them out 
When the waiting is all accomplished, and the deathly shadows lift, 

And glory is given for grieving, and the surety of God for douht. 

We may fiDd the waiting bitter, and count the silence long; 

God knoweth we are dust, and He pitieth our pain; 

And when faith has grown to fulness, and the silence changed to song, 

We shall eat the fruit of patience, and shall hunger not again. 

So sorrowing hearts who humbly in darkness and all alone 
Sit missing a dear lost presence and the joy of a vanished day, 

Be comforted with this message, that our own are forever our own. 

And God, who gave the gracious gift, He takes it never away. 

—Susan Coolidge, 

TEXTS AND TREATMENT HINTS. 

"Remember Thy Creator in the Days of Thy Youth/'—Ec. 12:1 (147). 

1. God has a right to our entire and lifelong service. 

2. God has a right to our constant love and gratitude. 

3. God has a right to be glorified in us. 

4. It Is net a reasonable thing that we should give God the mere dreg# 
of our life.—Rev. Tnos. H. Leale. 
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"Our Friend Lazarus Sleepetn.”—John 11:11 (150). 

Thoughts of death are suited to do us good. It is well that we should 
consider now, while yet life may be granted us, our latter end. It is well, 
when by any cause, either in the outward look of nature, or from what 
may happen within our homes, we are called off from taking thought 
only of present things—of what we shall eat, what we shall drink, where¬ 
withal we shall he clothed—and constrained to face the most distant 
future; constrained to look into the darkness of the grave, and to ques* 

tion ourselves, each for himself, as to our preparation and as to our 
readiness to die. 


I. “Our friend Lazarus sleepeth.” That is the way in which Jesus 
spoke of death. He culled it by no harsher word than sleep Christ 
cannot mislead us, and He calls the death of His friend sleep. Let us not 
fear to lean upon His words for ourselves, for our companions; let this 
henceforth be the idea which we attach to death, “Our friend sleepeth.” 
31 is toil is ended, his sorrows are ended, his pains are ended; he is out of 
tiie reach of the miseries of the sinful world. And when we say this 
let us carry on our thoughts, further. Death is sleep, hut sleep implies 
an :l wakening. And this awakening, what is it to the Christian but the 
resurrection—the rising again of our body, the going back of the spirit; 
the fitting of the whole man to he an inheritor of everlasting life? 

II. Note here a lesson (1) of warning, and that is, to be prepared 

for death and judgment—to live now, so that we may be ready at any 

moment to depart. Be no more putters off, but performers of your Lord’s 

will. Think how any day, any hour. His words may be heard. 

ihink how soon that night cometh in which no work may he done 

in which to repent and amend will be no longer possible. (2) A lesson 

of comfort. At the appointed time Christ will come and awaken His 

friends, that where He is there also may His true servants be.—Rev. R 
D* B* RauEsley. 


"And Daniel Gave Thanks Before His God As H e Did Aforetime."— 

Daniel 6:10 (151). 

Dr. .Tames Stalker described a “young man’s religion” as: 

I. Not merely a creed hut an experience. 

II. Not merely a restraint, but an inspiration. 

IM. Not. merely an insurance for the next, but a program for this 
vorld. 


“How Long Have 1 To Live?”—2 Sam. 19:34 (152). 

This is a useful question for every man to put to himself in the 
ittie time that remained to Barzillai he could find no enjoyment, in 
sating and drinking, even at the king’s table. There are many things 
n life which are not worth doing because the time is so short If we 
ould guarantee that our life should be continued for a century, we could 
rrange our affairs accordingly; but as our breath is in our nostrils and 
s no man may boast of to-morrow, it is of infinite importance to regulate 
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HUSBAND AND WIFE. 

REFLECTIONS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 

His Mother’s Bible (153). 

A Bible class teacher was telling of the various translations of the 
Bible and their different excellences. The class was much interested, 
and one of the young men that evening was talking to a friend about it. 

"I think I prefer the King James version for my part," he said; 
"though, of course, the revised is more scholarly." 

His friend smiled, "I prefer my mother's translation of the Bible 
myself to any other version," he said. 

“Your mother’s?” cried the first young man, thinking his companion 
had suddenly gone crazy. “What do you mean, Fred?” 

“I mean that my mother has translated the Bible into the language 
of daily life for me ever since I was old enough to understand it. She 
translates it straight, too, and gives its full meaning. There haB never 
been any obscurity about her version. Whatever printed version of the 
Bible I may study, my mother's is always the one that clears up my diffi¬ 
culties,”—Selected. 

Our Mothers (154). 

A little boy named Sydney presented a bill to his mother one morn¬ 
ing. It was worded something like this: “Mother owes Sydney, for 
running errands, 4d.; for being good, 6d.” Various other items brought 
the amount to a grand total of eighteen pence. The mother quietly took 
the bill, and on the following morning she placed it, with one-and-Bix- 
pence, on Sydney’s plate. But with it was another bill; "Sydney owes 
mother, for the years of happiness, nothing; for nursing him through 
his last long illness, nothing; for being good to him, nothing.’’ Other 
notes were added, and the grand account was nothing. Tho boy read 
the bill. Tears filled his eyes, and he rushed hastily to liis mother, and 
flung himself into her arms, crying brokenly, “Oh, mother, let me love 
you, and do things for you for nothing,"—Dr. It. F. Horton. 

Remembering Our Dead (155) 

Our dead do not die, until we kill them by forgetfulness. They live 
on in us and through us, even as we shall live in posterity. 
We are a heap of possibilities coming from the past, a mass 
of influence for the future. The continuous chain of good and evil knows 
no break, except we strengthen the latter and destroy the former. The 
immortal influence of example knows no interruption. The past is linked 
to the present; the future is prepared in the now. In this sense 
our loved ones never die, for they live in hearts and lives left behind. 
In moments of sacred joy, in hours of hallowed sorrow they beckon us 
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“Now, I do not give it as ail excuse, for, somehow, in the pew where 
she stood so many times to testify for her Lord, I am not in a mood to 
excuse myself, hut, like many another, I have allowed business cares to 
fully engross my time and thoughts of late, as to ■well-nigh crowd out 
preparations for the higher life. 

“But this morning as I was sitting at my desk, puzzling over a dis¬ 
crepancy in accounts, I glanced outward and saw across the street the 
figure of a passing stranger who reminded me of mother. And then the 
memory of the best friend I ever had so overcame me that I sa w the 
ledger through misty eyes, and soon my head was pillowed upon it.” 

There was another pause, and then, in a choked voice, he continued: 

"Memory’s curtains were drawn wide, as thus I sat, and among half- 
forgotten scenes I saw myself a child again, in this very pew, with 
mother at my side, and I felt—gray-headed man that I am—that such 
sweet memories were worth more to me than any amount of bank stock. 

"Then, somehow, 1 felt as if mother wanted me to come here to¬ 
night and take a fresh start heavenward, and so I came thirty miles to 
attend this prayer meeting. Some of my hearers may take exceptions 
to the statement I am about to make, but, be that as it may, I confess 
that I came here to-night because I felt that mother would know it—and 
be glad! 

“Yes," added he, “mother’s influence brought me here, but I see now 
that it was only that I might catch so lasting a glimpse of the Father a» 
to enable me in the future to be less absorbed in transitory tilings," 

From the breathless silence that, followed it was evident that, all 
felt that the foregoing touching remarks were a fitting close to the 
meeting. And the pastor said, as he rose to offer a closing prayer: 

"X am sure you will all feel like joining with me in thanking God, 
anew, for the influence of a Christian mother.”—Helena H. Thomas in 
Endeavor World, 

The God of the Fatherless (158). 

That God is "the God of the widow and of the fatherless” is abund¬ 
antly confirmed by even a brief biographical survey. There have been 
famous men who were sons of famous fathers, as, for instance, John 
Stuart Mill, son of James Mill: Thomas Babington Macaulay, Bon of 
Zachary Macaulay; William Pitt, son of Lord Chatham; John Quincy 
Adams, son of John Adams; Henry Ward Beecher, son of Lyman 
Beecher; and many more who might be mentioned, not to include in the 
list other famous men whose fathers played an important part in their 
heritage and education. But there is a world of comfort, suggestion and 
inspiration in the fact that so many “widows’ sons" have played such a 
large part in the history of the world.—Robert Whitaker. 

The Christian’s Death. (159)—What Belfrage says of John is true 
of the departure of every believer. It is not like the evening star sink¬ 
ing into the darkness of the night, but like the morning star, lost to our 
view in the brightness of day. 
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Mother and Son (163). 

Some of you, perhaps, have read that little story of “Laddie/’ A 
country hoy wishing to make his fortune, comes to the great city of 
London. By and hy he becomes a physician and gathers wealth and 
fame. His associations become most aristocratic and his handsome 
stone house becomes filled with the most artistic and beautiful things. 
For many years he made frequent visits to the old country home and his 
old country mother, but by and by the visits became more infrequent, 
and although he sent at regular intervals large sums of money to the 
old country mother, he at last never went to see her, and the mother’s 
heart was breaking at her son’s neglect. So one day she came to Lon¬ 
don and stood on the door-step of the great stone house. The servant 
admitting her, left her standing in the hail and told the doctor that a 
queer old woman from the country wished to see him. And he went Into 
the hail to find his mother, and she said, “Laddie, I have come to stay 
with you, you are my boy, you know; I cannot bear the separation. I'll 
never leave you any more.” The doctor took bis mother into his private 
room and there they talked. He thought of his aristocratic friends, of 
the society in which he went, of the young girl whom he was so soon to 
marry, and then of his mother's strange country dress and stranger 
country manners, and he was ashamed of his old mother. And he said, 

' Mother, I don’t think you had better stay here, you will be happier with 
your old friends. I will rebuild the country home for you; you shall have 
everything money will give you, but I don’t think you will be happy 
here in this great city.” And the poison of her son’s infidelity entered 
her soul. The doctor went out and told the servants to prepare a room 
for an old nurse, and soon they retired for the night. After Laddie was 
In bed the door opened softly and in came the old mother. She came 
to the bedside and arranged the clothes and said, “Laddie I want to tuck 
you up again just as I used to do,” and printing a kiss on his brow, 
turned and went away. Then there came a rush of noble, generous im¬ 
pulse to that doctor’s heart, He said to himself, "Nay, she is my 
mother, I will not be ashamed of her. She shall live with me at my own 
house,” and in the triumph of that noble resolution, he fell asleep. On 
the morning he dressed and went joyfully to his mother’s room, but the 
bed had not been touched. He called bis carriage, flew to the railway 
station, took the fastest train to the country town. She had not been 
there. lie returned to the city, summoned detectives and put the police 
of the great city at work to find her. Month after month he continued 
the search until six months had passed, and then again with unremitting 
effort till a year had passed. Men as they passed him, said to one an¬ 
other, “What a change has come over that man.” His form began to be 
bent, and his hair was sprinkled with gray, and his step had lost its 
spring. After eighteen long months had passed, one day in going 
through a hospital, an attendant asked him to come and see an old 
woman who had been run over by an omnibus, and was all the time 
talking about “tucking up Laddie in bed.” He hastened to the little cot 
to find the almost lifeless and insensible form of his dying mother, all 
too late to find forgiveness.—Sel. 
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“Those we love— 

The dear religions of our heart* 11 

A true marriage is not merely a matter of the flesh; it is a union of 
souls, a blending of kindred natures made one forever. It is oil this 
union that the sanctities of home are built- There we are met in our 
return from daily toil with— 

“Those sunshine looks 
Whose beams would dim a thousand days.” 

There our sorrows are divided and our joys are doubled. There our path* 
w r ay has been strewn, as with spring flowers, by a thousand— 

“Little, nameless, unremenibered acts, 

Of kindness and of love-” 

There we have heard our children's feet upon the stairs, and have 
seen with a delight, not unmixed with awe, the angel of their birth and 
path bending over their sleeping forms in holy supplication. There we 
have become the “liegemen of love” until the tresses of gold faded into 
the silver, which was as the dawn of another life. There, together, we have 
seen our children grow up into manhood and womanhood, and, together, 
blessed them as they went out into the battle of life* There, by tender¬ 
ness, and gentleness, and loving counsel, and wise restraint, we have 
laid up treasures of affection and devotion which enrich us now the twi¬ 
light shadows fall* There, with the world of strife shut out, and the 
world of love shut in, we have learned that life has no purer, deeper 
happiness than that which dwells in the inglenook at home* 

If wisdom and love have made our home something worthy of that 
name—which is among the sweetest of our language—at its door all the 
burdens drop oil, as they will one day do at the gate of heaven. And 
this happiness does not decay as we grow old, but is more sweetly real 
i£ed in age, when the bark does not so often dare the sea but clings 
to the haven—the haven of the household hearth. Truly, to the quiet and 
loving spirit, next to the haven of heaven, is the haven of home* Safe- 
sheltered here, we know they greatly err who say of the days of age that 
we find no pleasure in them. And though we must needs confront that 
tragedy, which our mutual love has deepened, thai one must go first, 
that same love teaches ns that It is only for a little while,-—From LIfe T ri 
Eventide. 

The Love of Home (168), 

It is almost the universal custom in America, and seems to be grow¬ 
ing in favor here, for great men to be buried in the place where they 
have mostly lived, and among their own kith and kin. Washington lies 
at Mount Vernon; Lincoln at Springfield; Emerson and Hawthorne under 
the pines of New England; Irving on the banks of the Hudson; Clay in 
Kentucky, They are laid to rest not in some central city or great struc- 
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finger, before the assembled guests and say, "Now William”—we will 

call him "William,” though that was not his name—“listen to me.” Then 

while he and we respectfully listened, she would lay down the law with 

exquisite placidity, telling him how completely mistaken he was in these 
new-fangled notions— 

"Proving all wrong that hitherto was writ, 

And putting us to ignorance again.” 

Yes, mother," lie would say, when her little admonition ended; and 
then conversation would resume its flow quite undisturbed, and the dear 
old lady was more than satisfied. It was the greatness of her son’s 
genius which made him so good a son. A smaller mind would have 
-winced, or been contemptuous. "Men do not make their homes unhappy 
because they have genius,” says Wordsworth, "but because they have 
not enough genius; a mind and sentiment of a higher order would ren¬ 
der them capable of seeing and feeling all the beauty of domestic ties.”— 
Dean Farrar. 

A Mother's Sympathy (171). 

The comfortingB of mother-love are intelligent and comprehending. 
Let a mother alone for finding out what is the matter with a child. She 
is better than a doctor, for she knows what to do for a wounded spirit, 
a troubled heart. Her insight does not depend on words. She knows 
what he wants before he asks for it. Even if he cannot tell, she will read 
it in his look or his voice. And if he tries to tell, she will not misun¬ 
derstand him. He goes to her, feeling sure she will understand. She 
comprehends him, and often knows what he wants better than he does. 
So God knows and comprehends us. Often in our vague longings, inar¬ 
ticulate distresses, and confused self-ignorance our appeal is like._The 

Ripening Experience of Life. 

The Change Death Works (172). 

It is strange what a change is wrought in one hour of death. The 
moment our friend is gone from us forever, what sacredness invests him! 
Everything he ever said or did seems to return to us clothed in new sig¬ 
nificance. A thousand yearnings rise of things we would fain say to him 
—of questions unanswered and now unanswerable. All he wore or 
touched or looked have familiarly become sacred as relics. Yesterday 
these were homely articles, to be tossed to and fro, handled lightly, given 
away thoughtlessly: today we touch them softly, our tears drop on’them; 
Death has laid his hand on them, and they have become holy in our eyes. 

Those are s«ul hours when one has passed from our doors never to 

return, and we go hack to set the place in order. There the room so 

familiar, the homely belongings of their daily life; each one seems to 

Bay to us, in its turn, “Neither shall their place know them any more." 

Ah! Why does this bring a secret pang with it, when we know that 
they are where none shall any more say, "I am sick!” Could only one 
flutter of their immortal garments be visible in such moments, could 
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The Cure For Heartaches (175), 

How many aching, breaking hearts there are in this world of ours, 
so full of death and separation from those we most dearly love? How 
many a woman there is who a few years ago, or a few months or a few 
weeks ago, had no care, no worry, for by her side was a Christian hus¬ 
band who was so wise and strong that the wife rested all responsibility 
upon him aud she walked care-free through life and satisfied with his 
love and companionship? But one awful daw he was taken from hen 
She was left alone, and all the cares and responsibilities rested upon 
hen How empty that heart has been ever since; how empty the whole 
world has been. She has just dragged through her life and her duties 
as best she could with an aching and almost breaking heart. But there 
is One, if she only knew it, wiser and more loving than the temierest 
husband, One willing to hear all the care and responsibilities of life for 
her, One who is able, if she will only let Him, to fill every nook and corner 
of her empty and aching heart—Rev, R. A. Torrey, 

Widows' Sons (176), 

Schuyler Colfax, Vice-President during the first term of General 
Grant as President, was also a posthumous child. His mother married 
again when the boy was eleven years old. Henry Clay, like Andrew 
Johnson, was made fatherless at four. John Hancock of Revolutionary 
fame was only seven when his father died, and John Randolph “of 
Roanoke” was only two. Benjamin Rush, and John, Hugh and Edward 
Rutledge, notable men in the Revolutionary days, were all early left 
fatherless. Rush and Edward Rutledge were both signers of the Decla¬ 
ration of American Independence. 

Other notable American statesmen and political or military leaders 
who were widows' sons were John C. Fremont, “the Pathfinder,” be¬ 
reaved of his father at live; Thomas XL Benton, father-in-law of Fremont, 
and a mighty statesman himself, left fatherless at eight; Edwin M, Stan¬ 
ton, the great War Secretary under Lincoln, and Salmon P. Chase, a rival 
with Lincoln for the Presidential nomination; Robert E. Lee, the great 
Southern Commander-in-chief; George P. Meade, who commanded against 
him in the decisive battle of Gettysburg; and David Farragut, the naval 
hero of the Civil War, To these should be added Rnfus Choate, the great 
senator, "in many respects the most scholarly of all American public 
men,” John Fiske, the historian, Nathaniel Hawthorne, James T. Fields 
and Bret Hart e.—Whitaker. 

Sacred Are Sorrow’s Tears (177) 

There are few more bitter moments in life than those in which our 
tears fall as we look for the last time on the white face of our beloved 
dead; and God does not grudge us these tears. They are nature’s relief, 
but they may he heaven’s preparations too, sanctifying as well as sooth¬ 
ing to the heart; “sacred are sorrow's tears, for Jesus wept/' 

Ju the touching story of the weeping sisters at Bethany we see 
death striking a home that seemed the unlikeliest on earth to be in¬ 
vaded by such a foe just then; for it had so lung been the chosen retreat 
Of Jesus, and its three inmates had been so long His dearest friends, that 
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of them slept that night, but they took their burden to Christ, and about 
daylight the mother said: “I don’t know how, when or where, but God 
has given me faith to believe that our son will be saved and will never 
come to a drunkard’s grave. One week after, that boy left Chicago. 
He couldn't tell why—an unseen power seemed to lead him to his 
mother's home, and the first thing he said on coming over the threshold 
was, “Mother. I have come home to ask you to pray for me." And soon 
after he came back to Chicago a bright and shining light.—Moody. 

Comfort in a Mother’s Faith (180). 

The comfort wherewith we ourselves are comforted of God is the 
perfect key to unlock all possible mysteries of human sorrow'. It is a 
beautiful thing to have a theory that wmrks out exactly in practice, and 
I know whereof I affirm. 

My own dear mother was carried through terrible affliction buoyed 
op by this infinite, unfailing comfort. It was like charity—or "love”— 
it never failed. The strength of her unquestioning, abiding sense of 
God’s love and of God’s wisdom was like a tower of strength to the 
weaker souls around her. It was not an ecstatic, emotional faith; there 
was no denying of the existence of pain, nor of its definite sensation, 
but a beautiful willingness to endure hardness as a good soldier. The 
brave life has long been ended so far as it was of the earth, but the 
spirit of It is woven into the lives of all who knew her, and the whole 
community is richer for her patience and courage. 

And if sorrow brings a soul nearer to the very heart of the God of 
ftll comfort and helps to bring other people too, it is a wonderful answer 
to our sad cries, "Why must this sorrow' be?” The mystery of pain is 

solved. The great end of life is achieved if our souls are brought in 
unison with the Divine, if 

"His completeness flows around our incompleteness; 

Round our restlessness, His rest” 

The way may be long, but the end is sure, and God is over all, 
blessed forever. And w'e can be partakers of the divine nature if we 
yield our wills to His.—The Congregational is t 

Somebody's Father (181). 

I think that one of the saddest incidents of the war which I wit¬ 
nessed was after the battle of Gettysburg. Off on the outskirts, seated 
on the ground, with his back to a tree, was a soldier, dead. His eyes 
were riveted on some object held tightly clasped in his hands. 
As we drew nearer we saw that it was an ambrotype of two 
small children. Man though I was, hardened through those Jong 
years to carnage and bloodshed, the sight of that man who 
looked on his children for the last time in this world, who, away off in 
a secluded spot had rested himself against a tree, that he might feast 
his eyes on Mb little loves, brought tears to my eyes which I could not 
restrain had I wanted. There were six of us in the crowd, and we all 
found great lumps gathering in our throats, and mist coming before our 
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Though I was often wayward, she was always kind and good; 

So patient, gentle, loving, when I acted rough and rude; 

My childhood’s griefs and trials she would gladly with me share! 

O angels, tell my mother I’ll be there. 

When 1 became a prodigal and left the old rooftree, 

She almost broke her loving heart in mourning after me, 

Arid day and night she prayed to Ood to keep me in His care; 

O angels, tell my mother I'll be there. 

One day a message came to me; it bade me quickly come, 

If I would see my mother ere the Saviour took her home; 

1 promised her before she died for heaven to prepare; 

O angels, tell my mother I’ll he there. 

—Christian Endeavor World. 

Looking Down from Heaven (183). 

I remember in the exposition building in Dublin, while I was speak¬ 
ing about Heaven, I said something to the effect that “perhaps at this 
moment a mother is looking down from Heaven upon her daughter here 

tonight,” and 1 pointed down to a young lady in the audience. Next 
morning I received this letter: 

“On Wednesday, when you were speaking of Heaven, you said, ‘It 
njiiy be this moment there is a mother looking down from heaven expect¬ 
ing the salvation of her child who is here.' You were apparently look¬ 
ing at the very spot where my child was sitting. My heart said, ‘that is 
my child. That is her mother. Tears sprang to my eyes. 1 bowed my 
head and prayed. Lord, direct that word to my darling child’s heart; 
Lot cl, save my child. I was then anxious till the close of the meeting, 
when I went to her. She was bathed in tears. She rose, put her arms 
round me, and kissed me. When walking down to you Bhe told mo it 
was that same remark (about the mother looking down from heaven) 

that found the way home to her, and asked me, ‘Papa, what can I do for 
Jesus?’ ”—Moody. 

Home (184). 

"Home is the child’s birthright. The world should unfold to a child 
from the home-center; all experience and education should there begin, 
that center meaning love, protection, trust, honor, discipline, 

"Home is the woman’s kingdom. Her power radiates from the 
hearth, which is the natural focus of her highest strength, gifts, and 
ambitions. The farther from the hearth she goes, the weaker is her 
grasp of happiness, whether as giver or receiver. 

“Home is the man’s anchorage, his point of security, the harbor to 
which he returns after toil and weariness, after wandering; home, 
whether the man be in it or out of it, Is his remedy against the roughness 

and incertitude of life; it shields him, repairs him, softens him. steadies 
him, holds him to his best. 
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"Father, let this dear one whom Thou hast given me be still with me 
where I am,” Christ was praying, “Father, I will that this one whom 
Thou has given me bo with me where I am;" and His prayer prevailed 
over yours, as it was right it should, for yours was Ignorant but Ilis was 
wise; yours was love, but His was love deeper still? Can you grudge 
your Lord that answer to a prayer of His? 

Our eyes behold Thee not, 

Yet hast Thou not forgot 

Those who have placed their hope, their trust, lu Thee; 

Before Thy Father's face 
Thou hast prepared a place, 

That where Thou art there they may also he. 

—Selected. 

A Glorious Death (188). 

“Death is a glorious event to one going to Jesus,” said David Liv¬ 
ingstone. j ; 

r I riumphant and glorious was the passing away from life of the 
famous evangelist, Dwight L. Moody. “He was not yearning to go; he 
loved his work"; 3aid his son. "But suddenly he exclaimed, ‘Earth re¬ 
cedes; heaven opens before me.’ The first impulse was to try to arouse 
him from what appeared to be a dream. ‘No, this is no dream. Will,’ he 
replied. ‘It is beautiful. It is like a trance. If this is death. It is sweet 
Tliere is no valley here, God is calling me, and I must go/ ” 

In the South Kensington Museum there hangs a picture of "The 
Death of Cromwell ” The bed, the face of his daughter, the whole room 
are in shadows, but a bright light emanates from the Bible lying on his 
breast, and flashes upward into his face a glory not of earth. The artist 
has pictured the secret of all glorious deaths. Thou wilt keep him In 
perfect peace whose mind is stayed on Thee. 

Men mourned about the Christian’s couch, and said: 

“Alas! He leaveth home; this night he will be dead": 

While angels, smiling o’er the group forlorn, 

Whispered: “He cometh home, this night he will be horn.’’ 

—Tarbell. 

Relics of the Departed (189). 

We divide among ourselves the possessions of our lost ones. Each 
well-known thing comes to us with an almost supernatural power. The 
book we once read with them, the old Bible, the familiar hymn; then, 
perhaps, little pet articles of fancy, made dear to them by some peculiar 
taste—the picture, the vase—how costly are they now in our eyes! We 
value them not for their beauty or worth, but for the frequency with 
which we have seen them touched or used by them; and our eye runs 
over the collection, and perhaps lights most lovingly on the homeliest 
thing which may iiave been oftenest touched or worn by them. 

But there are invisible relics of our lost ones more precious than 
the book, the picture, or the vase. Let ue treasure them iu our hearts. 
Let us bind to our hearts the patience which they will never need again. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE VERSES. 

Guided Safely Home (190), 

Out in the land of sky 
There is a dazzling City, built of gold. 

Whose walls of jasper lie 
Four-square beyond the stars. There we behold 
The risen Son of God. 

No crown of thorns upon His brow are pressed, 

Nor marks of sorrow’s rod 

Upon His onee-bruised back. He speaks of peace and rest 
To every struggling heart; 

He bids us trust, and hope, and work, and pray— 

To do in faith the part 
We have before us in life’s little day. 

And so in His great love 
We find onr deepest joy, otir life, our all; 

For He is there above 
To guide us home, lest on the way we fall. 

—Reichard. 

A Noble Ambition (191). 

Build thee more stately mansions, oh, my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll! 

Leave thy low-vaulted past 

Let each new temple, nohier than the last. 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 

Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea. 

—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


The Same Old Faces (192). 

God does not send us strange flowers, every year, 
"When the soft winds blow' o'er the pleasant places; 

The same old forms look out from the same old faces, 
The violet is here. 

It all comes back, the odor, grace and hue, 

Each fond relation of the life repeated; 

Nothing is lost, no looking for is cheated 
It is the thing we knew. 


So after death’s winter it shall be, 

God will not put strange sights in heavenly places; 

The same old love will look out from the same sweet faces. 
And we shall cry, ’Beloved. 1 have thee!’ 

—From the German. 


Sd 
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Another Call (194). 


Another hand is beckoning us. 
Another call is given; 

And glows once more with angels 
Bteps 

The path which reaches heaven. 

Our dear and gentle friend, whose 
smile 

Made brighter summer hours. 
Amid the heat of summer time, 

Has left us with the flowers. 


We read her face as one who 
reads 

A true and holy book. 

We miss her in her place of 
prayer. 

And by the hearth-fire's light; 

We pause beside her door to hear 

Once more her sweet “Good 
Night!” 


The light of her dear life went 
(JOWB, 

As sinks behind the hill 
The glory of a Betting star,— 
Clear, suddenly, and still. 

Us pure and sweet, her fair brow 
seemed 

Eternal as the sky; 

Vnd, like the brook's low song, her 
voice— 

A sound which could not die. 

ind half we deemed she needed 
not 

The changing of her sphere, 
o give to heaven a shining one 
liVho walked an angel here. 

he blessing of her quiet life 
Pell on us like the dew; 

nd good thoughts where her foot¬ 
steps pressed, 

Like fairy blossoms grew. 

reef, promptings unto kindest 
deeds 

Were in her very look; 


There seems a shadow on the day, 
tier smile no longer cheers; 

A dimness on the stars of night. 

Like eyes that look through 
tears. 

Alone unto our Father’s will 

One thought hath reconciled; 

That He whose love exceedeth 
ours 

Hath taken home His child. 

Fold her, O Father! in Thine arms, 
And let her henceforth be 
A messenger of love between 
Our human hearts and Thee. 

Still let her mild rebuking stand 
Between us and the wrong, 

And her dear memory serve to 
make 

Our faith in goodncsB strong. 

And grant that she, who, tremb¬ 
ling here, 

Distrusted all her powers. 

May welcome to her holier home 
The well-beloved of ours, 

—Whittier, 


Be Swift in Loving (194), 


swift, dear heart, in loving, 

?or time is brief, 

d thou may’st soon along life's 
highway 

:eep step with grief. 


Be swift, dear heart, in saying 
The kindly word; 

"When ears are sealed, thy pas- 
sionate pleading 
Will not be heard. 
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Are Ye There, 

'Twas ilka nicht when John cam’ 
ha me. 

Ail’ pat his horses by. 

He’d come up to the kitchen door 
An’ keek in on the sly; 

An’ as he dlchted clean his feet 
He ayo had this bit cry— 

"Are ye there, Janet?” 

An’ I wad just say "Ay.” 

Pie hadna inony words, ye ken; 

He thocht mair than he said; 
But aye I lient his heart was true 
As he earned oor daily bread. 

I aye was glad to hear his step, 
An’ syne his heart some cry— 
"Are ye there, Janet?” 

An’ I wad just say “Ay.” 

He aye was prood, at kirk or fair. 
To hae me at his side; 

"Twas just the same, year in, year 
oot. 

As when I was his bride. 

He didaa need to Bpeak o’ love— 

I kent it in his cry— 

"Are ye there, Janet?” 

An’ I wad answer "Ay." 


Janet7 (196). 

The years cam roun’, the years 
gaed by 

Oor bairns were born and died: 
Oor bonny lambs! Ah! sweir were 
we 

To lay them side by side; 

But ever at the gloamin’ 'oor 
I’d hear the cheery cry— 

"Are ye there, Janet?” 

An’ I wad aye say “Ay." 

It’s ten years noo I've lived my 
lane— 

An* weary is the road— 

Since my gudeman was ta’en frae 
me 

Up to the bricht abode, 

Weel do 1 mind that last drear 
nicht! 

His last breath was the cry— 
“Are ye there, Janet?” 

An’ I could just say "Ay.” 

It'll no’ be lang before I’ll be 
Wi’ my gudeman ance mair; 

An’ giadly I'll the summons hear 
To gang to him up there; 

He’s waitin’ for me near the gate; 

When I win in he’ll cry— 

"Are ye there, Janet?” 

Pli smile an’ just say “Ay.” 

—A. B, Meldrum, D. D. 


Heavenly Recognition (197), 

We are quite sure 

That He will give them back—bright, pure and beautiful, 

We know He will but keep 

Our own and His until we fall asleep. 

’We know He does not mean 
To break tlie strands reaching between 

The Here and There. 

He does not mean—though Heaven be fair— 

To change the spirits entering there, that they forget 
The eyes upraised and wet— 

The lips too still for prayer, 

The mute despair. 

He will not take 

The spirits which He gave, and make 
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He and she: yet she would not smile 
Though he called her the name she loved erstwhile. 

He and she; still she did not move 
To any passionate whisper of love. 

Then he said, "Cold lips, and breast wiLhout breath 
Is there no voice, no language of death, 

"Dumb to the ear, and still to the sense 
But to heart and soul distinct., intense? 

"See now, 1 will listen with soul, not ear; 

What was the secret of dying, dear? 

“Was it the Infinite wonder of all 
That you ever could let life’s flower fall? 

"Or was it a greater marvel to feel 
The perfect calm o'er the agony steal? 

"Was the miracle greater to find how deep 
Beyond all dreams sank downward that sleep? 

“Did life roll hack its record, dear. 

And show, as they say it does, past things clear? 

“And was it the innermost heart of the bliss 
To find out so, what a wisdom love is? 

“O, perfect dead! O, dead most, dear! 

I hold the breath of my soul to hear. 

"I listen as deep ae to terrible hell, 

As high as to heaven, and you do not tell. 

"There must be pleasure in dying, sweet, 

To make you so placid from head to feet! 

"I would tell yo*, darling, if T were dead 
And your hot tears on my brow were shed. 

“I would say, tho' the angel of death had laid 
His sword on my lips to keep it unsaid— 

“You should not ask vainly with streaming eyes 
Which of all deaths was the ehiefest surprise, 

“The very strangest and suddenest thing 
Of all the surprise that dying must bring.” 


8-3 
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Never a feeling of envy or sorrow 

When the bright faces of children are seen; 

Never a year from the young wouldst thou borrow— 
Thou dost remember what lieth between: 
Growing old willingly. 

Thankful, serene. 

Rich in experience that angels might covet. 

Rich in a faith that hath grown with the years. 

Rich in a love that grew from and above it. 

Soothing thy sorrows and hushing thy fears. 
Growing old wealthily, 

Loving and dear. 

Hearts at the sound of thy coming are lightened, 
Ready and willing thy hand to relieve; 

Many a face at thy kind word has brightened; 

'it is more blessed to give than receive”: 
Growing old happily, 

Ceasing to grieve. 

Eyes that grow dim to earth and its glory 

Have a sweet recompense earth can not know; 

Ears that grow dull to the world and its story 
Drink in the songs that from Paradise flow: 
Growing old gracefully. 

Purer than snow. 


A Traveler (201), 


Into the dusk and snow 
One fared on yesterday; 

No man of us may know 
By what mysterious way. 

He had been comrade long; 

W© fain would hold him still; 
But, though our will be strong. 
There is a stronger Will, 

Beyond the solemn night 

He will find morning-dream, 


The summer's kindly light 
Beyond the snow's chili gleam. 

The clear, unfaltering eye. 

The inalienable soul. 

The calm, high energy— 

They will not fail the goal! 

Large will be our content 
If it be ours to go 
One day the path he went 
Into the dusk and snow! 

—Clinton Scollard, 


The Christian's -Good Night- (202), 

The early Christians were accustomed to bid their dying friend 
“Good-night/* so sure were they of their awakening on the Resurrection 
morning 
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The smile returned, unseen, till then, since fell disease had cast 
A blight upon her buoyant youth in other days long past; 

And when the trump of God shall sound, and all the dead shall rise. 
That smile shall greet the Lord of Life descending from the skies 


—Rev 

The Gladness of 

03 the gladness of the going. 

When the faithful travel home; 

01 the rapture of the welcome, 

Where their feet no more shall 
roam; 

03 the beauty of the mansion, 

l\hich for them is all prepared, 

And the bliss their souls inherit* 

Who in Jesus 1 love have 

shared; — 

O! the joy 'neath heaven's dome 
When the faithful travel home! 

Through the tempest and the sun¬ 

shine 

They have crossed life's vales 

and hills; 

'Neath a changeful sky* their 
pathway 

Led them oft through many ills; 
Now, before them lioth nothing 
Save the cloudless perfect day. 
Shining o'er immortal beauty 
In an everlasting ray: — 

O! the joy 'neath heaven's dome 
When the faithful travel home! 


J. R. Newell, Markdale, Ontario. 

the Going (204). 

Unto this they've looked with 
longing* 

As their various paths they 
trod; 

All have come through one dark 
valley 

As they've traveled home to God; 

Some through years of long eu- 
d urance* 

In a moment some have passed* 

Rut the hour of final testing 

Was of pain and woe their 
last:— 

01 the Joy 'neatli heaven's donio 
When the faithful travel home! 

From their trial to their triumph— 
Is a sure and high exchange; 

All the secrets of the ages, 

Are the fields they swiftly 
range: 

In the love of friends beloved— 

In the fellowship of Christ— 

In the Father’s gracious favor - 
Thus they keep the Spirit's 
tryst: — 

Sweet the joy 'aeath heaven's 
dome 

When the faithful travel home! 

—Lillian C. Kevin* 


Recompense (205), 

We are quit© sure 

That He will give them hack—bright, pure and beautiful. 
We know He will but keep 

Our own and His until we fall asleep. 

We know He does not mean 

To break the strands reaching between 

The here and there. 

He does not mean—though Heaven be fair_ 
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O happy home, where two in heart united 
In holy faith and blessed hope are one. 

Whom death a little while alone divideth. 

And cannot end the union here begun. 

O happy home, where thou are not forgotten 
When joy is overflowing, full, and free; 

O happy home, where every wounded spirit 
Is brought. Physician, Comforter, to thee,— 

Until at last, when earth’s day’s work is ended. 

All meet thee in the blessed home above. 

Prom whence thou earnest, where thou hast ascended. 

Thy everlasting home of peace and love. 

—Selected. 

Sorrow Cheered By Hope (207). 

There is many a heart that understands only too keenly the mean¬ 
ing of this moan: 

"Oh, dearest one, we saw thy white soul shining 

Behind the face. 

Bright with the beauty and celestial glory 

Of an immortal grace. 

What wonder that we stumble, faint and weeping, 

And sick witli fears, 

Since thou has left us—all alone with sorrow 

And blind with tears?” 

But it is also true—gloriously true—that many a one can enter just 
as fully into this song of a confident trust: 

"The promise of the morrow 
Is glorious on that eve, 

Dear as the holy sorrow 
When good men cease to live. 

When brightening ere it die away 
Mounts up their altar flame, 

Still tending with intenser ray 
To Heaven whence first it came. 

Say not it dies, that glory, 

'Tis caught unquenched on high. 

Those saint-like brows so hoary 
Shall wear it in the sky.” 




1 
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Ah, vainly we question,—our pleading is vain 
For wordB that the stilled lips cannot Bay, 

Yet we feel your touch on our heart's sore pain. 

Your eyes smile a welcome,—and yet we stay, 

And clasping our crosses we'll try to wait. 

No matter how many the summers ho, 

For whether our coining he soon or late 

We know they are years with the King for thee. 

They can add no shadow of pain or care 
To dim the sweetness the dear face wore. 

No lines of white to the silvery hair,— 

For all that is beautiful entering there 
Is beautiful evermore. 

—Mary Lowe Dickinson. 


The Christian's Home Going (211). 


“A snow rim on my brow, 

But summer in my heart. 

My feet are weary now— 

Soon earth and I must part. 

Cut God has made my pathway 
bright; 

And now at evening time 
there’s light 

"A staff of easy grasp. 

Supports my yielding limb; 

He bids my faith to clasp 

Its hold and trust on Him. 

His will and care are my delight; 

And lo, at evening time there’s 
light. 

"Like winter suns that shine 
E’en through the cloudy rifts, 
His Jove and favor now are mine. 


Rich in my Father's gifts. 

I may not fear, there is no night; 
Behold at evening time there’s 
light. 

"My outward vision's dim, 

My inward eye is clear; 

My every thought of Him 
Disperses every fear. 

I know life’s outcome will be 
right 

For now at evening time there's 
light 

"Some night or mom, or noon, 
Life's Journey will be done. 

Nor do I fear if soon 
My endless life’s begun. 

Then, oh tJie bliss of that first 
sight 

When path and pillow flame with 
light!” 
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I feel that His embrace slides down 
By thrills through all things made; 

As if my tender mother laid 
On ray shut lids her kisses’ pressure. 

Half waking me at night, and said, 

"Who kissed you through the dark?" 

What sort of a mother Thomas Carlyle had is reflected in the fact 
that when he was aged and feeble, burdened with the weight of years, 
and left lonely by the death of his wife, talking one day with a friend 
about his weakness and desolation, the old man burst forth in a trem¬ 
ulous voice that was half humor and half sob, "It’s a mother I want” 

One wishes somebody had been there to sing to him the quaint sweet 
words of the Scotch song: 

Like a bairn to its mither, a wee birdie to its nest, 

I wad fain be ganging noo unto my Saviour’s breast; 

For He gathers in His bosom witless, worthless lambs like me. 

And He carries them Himsel’ to His aln countree. 

There is sanity, reason and the logic of common sense in the w'ords 
or Mark Guy Pearse: “It is reasonable to trust the Power that has 
made a mother. To me a mother is the ‘Fear Not' of nature, half a re¬ 
deemer, a certificate and guarantee of God. I will trust the Power that 
makes a mother.” He who creates mothers gives to us distincter and 
niort articulate reason for trusting Him in that tender promise in the 
pages of Isaiah, found in the heart of the austere Old Testament like 
honey in a clelt of the rock.—"The Ripening Experience of Life.” 

“When the Morning Was Now Come Jesus Stood on the Shore.”__ 

John 21:4 (216). 

He had been on the shore all the night, if they had but known it. 
We poor navigators and fishermen are tossed upon the nightly deep, the 
dark sea, the troubled waters, and we cannot even see the shore; but 
it is our joy to believe that JTe who makes the morning is standing 
yonder, and that we shall see Him by-and-by. What is this life of ours 
but a troubled lake, heaving and swelling and tossing, breaking into 
billow's and dashing into foam, rising into storms, and occasionally 
falling into a beautiful calm! V^hen our fisbing is done, and we give it 
up, and want to get home, yonder the Saviour is standing on the shore 
and saying, “Children.” Have you any Christ on your shore? Have you 
any hope that when your little fishing is done, and you have passed 
through "night” and caught “nothing,” you will see Him on the shore 
who makes the “morning?” It will be a poor, wretched life for you if 
there be not in the midst of it, and round about it, this inspiring hope, 
this sure abiding and transporting confidence. But with such assurance 
all life will be a growing joy, all sorrow a strengthening and ennobling 
sacrament, and death itself shall be welcomed as a transformed enemy 
doing the work of the triumphant Master.—Joseph Parker, D. D. 
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and lie that was dead and buried stands again a living man, a loving 
brother. What joy and hope for those who trust in Jesus, not only for 
their loved ones gone before, but for their own glorious life beyond the 
death! "He has the keys of death and of hell." 

“if In This Life Only We Have Hope in Christ, We Are Of AM Men 

Most Miserable.”—1 Cor. 15:19 (219). 

What is the exact hope respecting the future that we owo to our 
risen Lord? Is it the hope that we shall exist forever? Is our contin¬ 
uous existence hereafter altogether dependent upon faith in communion 
with the risen Christ? No, this is not what the Apostle meant; our 
immortality is not a gift of the Redeemer, it is a gift of the Creator, 
and it is just as much a part of our being as any of the limbs of our 
body, or as reason, imagination, or any of the natural endowments of 

our mind. 

I. We look forward as reasonable beings to immortality. But to 
what sort of immortality does this anticipation point? Is it, for in¬ 
stance, (1) the immortality of the race, and does the individual really 
perish at death? No, it is not this to which we men look forward. A 
race of beings docs not really live apart from the individuals which com¬ 
pose it; only a person, only a feeling, thinking, and resolving, cen¬ 
ter and seat of life can be properly immortal. (2) Is it, then, an 
immortality of fame? How many in each generation could hope to 
share in such an immoriality as this? (3) la it an immortality of good 
deeds? No; the immortality of our actions is not an immortality which 
ever can satisfy the heart or the reason of man, since this yearning for 
immortality is above all things based on a sense of justice. 

H. The hope in Christ Is the hope of a blessed immortality. This 
He has won for us by His perfect and sufficient sacrifice on the cross, 
whereby our sins are blotted out; and His cross and His virtue is 
proved to us by His resurrection from the dead, that He lives in order 
that we may live also is the very basis of our hope In Him. Apart from 
this conviction, Christianity is indeed a dream; the efforts and sacri¬ 
fices of Christian life are wasted; we are the victims of vain delusion, 
and are of all men most miserable.—H. P. Liddon. 

“Jesus Wept."—John 11:35 (220). 

I. Causes of Christ's sorrow. 

It. Its peculiar charaoter. 

1. The possession of a soul. 

When we speak of Deity joined to humanity, we do not mean Joined 
to a body. Not a body inhabited by Deity, as our bodies are by soul. 
But we mean Deity joined to manhood—body and soul. With a body 
only, Jesus might have wept for hunger, but not wept for Borrow. That 
is neither the property of Deity nor of body, but of soul. 

. Humanity in Christ was perfect. The possession of a body enabled 
Him to weary; the possession of a soul capacitated Him to weep. 
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His loss was not an isolated fact. The family was broken up; the 
Hun of the system gone; the planets no longer revolving round a center 
harmoniously. The keystone is removed from the arch, and the stones 
arc losing their cohesion; for the two minds held together only at points 
of contact. Points of repulsion, too, there were, manifest even in life. 
They could not understand one nnoilier's different, modes of feeling: 
Martha complains of Mary at the feast, Lazarus gave them a common, 
tie. That removed, the points of repulsion would daily become more 
sharp and salient. 

Over the breaking up of a family Jesus wept. 

And this is what makes death sad. Let him who calls death a 
trifle remember this—not that one man is gone, but that Bethany is no 
longer Bethany. A blight is there. You open a book, there is a name. 
A day comes, it is a birthday—the chair is vacant, In reverie you half 
rise up, but the name on your lips belongs to none on earth. 

II. Character of Christ's sorrow:—Spirit in which Jesus saw this 
death. 

Calmly: "Lazarus sleepeth.” It is the world of repose where all is 
placid. 

Struggling men have tried to forget this restless world, and slum¬ 
ber like a babe, tired—yea, tired at heart. Lazarus is stretched out to 
his Divine friend’s imagination, but he lies calm. The long day's work 
is done—the hands are folded. Nothing to fret now hut the "small cold” 
worm. Waves of shadow are flying over the long grass on his grave. 

Friends are gathered to praise, enemies to slander. But praise and 
slander on It is ear make no Impression. Conscious he is, perhaps, else¬ 
where; but unconscious of earthly noise. Musketry over grave—requiem 
mass—minstrels making a noise. ... All this is for the living; the dead 
hear not. But “he sleeps well.” That is the tone of feeling with which 
to stand over the Christian’s death-bed: “Our friend Lazarus sleepeth.” 

Next, sadly. Hence, observe, permitted sorrow. 

Great Nature is wiser than we. We recommend weeping, or prato 

about submission, or say all must die; Nature, God, say, "Let nature 
rule, to weep or not.” 

Do you say tears imply selfishness- distrust? I answer: Weep. Let 
grief be law to herself. We infer that grief is no distrust of God—no 
selfishness. Sorrow is but love without its object. 

Next, hopefully. “I go that I may awake him out of sleep; thy 
brother shall rise again.” Not merely calmness, nor sadness, nor sor¬ 
row, nor despair, hut hope. 

Observe, the amount of hope depends on character and imaginative 

power. 

Sanguine minds are elastic; it is very easy for them to blame 
deeper shadow, as if that which is natural spirits were all faith. 

Allowance, too, must be made for imaginative power. That is the 
world of shadows; this the world of experience and recollection. Some 
persons live in the past more than in the future. Others there are who 
travel with the sun ever before them, keeping pace with the sun. 






V. DEATH OF PERSONS OF PROMINENCE. 

MEMORIAL DAY. 

REFLECTIONS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Bishop Vincent on Chaplain McCabe (221). 

Wo coni© today to recall the career of one of our moat brilliant 
and useful ministers—popular, well, and widely known, gifted—and now 
sorely lamented. His death is our loss. Ilis life should be our lesson. 

There has been but one McCabe—chaplain, singer, secretary, pro¬ 
moter, bishop. The mold was broken when he was cast. But he still 
lives in our memories and in the mansions Christ promised. Bishop 
McCabe had rare power both aB orator and singer. He was a wizard 
in his way, a master magician in song and speech with his musical, flex¬ 
ible, and magnetic voice. His talk was music. In all the outgoings and 
outgivings of bis personality there was a mystic power by which at will 
he moved and melted and mastered men. He knew how to open the 
most tightly clasped pocket hook and the hardest and most firmly riv¬ 
eted heart Men might resolve against his appeals as they enjoyed his 
eloquence hut while they smiled he broke rivets and bands and the 
money came. He was a skillful and holy hypnotist. He was subject to 
currents of power from another world, tides that rolled In from the vast 
sea of influence carrying everything before them. He was most versa¬ 
tile and could do a great variety of things and do them well. Our noble 
chaplain-bishop was incarnated good will. But he could do cruel tilings 
on occasion but only under the play of impulse or in the interest of 
what he accounted "orthodoxy.” He was what we call a "conservative.” 
One sometimes wonders if such good and loyal souls are really ac¬ 
quainted with the theories of modern criticism and with the grounds of 
their defense as held by many thoughtful, scholarly, profound and saint¬ 
ly men in our times. The dear chaplain sang holy songs in a bewitch¬ 
ing way, made brilliant appeals for gifts to many a worthy cause, 
preached royal sermons, he often jumped at conservative conclusions 
and put all the splendid energy of his personality into their defense as 
though he really understood both sides of the question. He was Bevere 
in his denunciations and turned humor into cruelty, pouring out his 
Indignation in a fashion so extravagant and laughable that he himself 
almost forgot that he was in earnest—as he undoubtedly was all the 
time. It was not an unworthy motive that inspired such severities of 
speech. It was simple loyalty to God’s Word as he understood God’s 
Word. Really he was a fountain of love—love for God and love for 
man. He loved souls both as souls and as folks (and there is a differ* 
enoe )_ an d he won both love and admiration wherever he went He 
captured people. Under the spell of his eloquence he became their mas¬ 
ter. They smiled when he smiled, shouted when he sang, and poured out 
all their loose change at his command. 
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A Significant Funeral Service (222). 

The struggle between the Northern and Southern States of America 
closed forever at the funeral of General Grant. The armies of rebellion 
surrendered twenty years before: but the solemn and memorable pageant 
at the tomb of the great Union soldier, where the leading generals of 
the living Union and of the dead Confederacy stood shoulder to shoulder, 
and mingled their tears in a common grief, this historical event marked 
the absolute conclusion of sectional animosity in America. Selected. 

The Past an Index to the Future (223). 

"And now that it is all over," said an old, wearied, and dying states¬ 
man, after a day of sad farewells, “it is not bo had, after all.” The terror, 
the disquietude, is not in the thing suffered, but in our own faithless 
hearts. But if we look back at the past and see how portion after 
portion has become dear and beautiful, can we not look forward with a 
more steadfast tranquility and believe that the love and beauty are all 
there waiting for us, though the old light seems to have been wit - 

drawn?—Great Thoughts. 

Rufus Choate’s Immortality (224). 

Dr. Kerr said that when Rufus Choate, one of the greatest of New 
England’s able statesmen, took ship for Europe in search of health, a 
friend said to him as he stepped on board the vessel, “You will be here 
a year hence;” thereby meaning that in a year's time his health would 
be restored and he would return to his work. “Sir," said the great law¬ 
yer, “I shall be here a hundred years hence, and a thousand years 
hence" In a few days Rufus Choate was dead, having landed In Hali¬ 
fax unable to continue his voyage. “He that liveth and believeth in me 

Bhall never die.” 

A Noted Preacher’s Death (225). 

God gathers His jewels out of the world, and they are souls. Christ 
came with His infinite power to help us, and the Holy Spirit daily labors 
with groanings unwordahle to perfect Individuals fit for the upper and 
better kingdom; and they do become fit for heaven. When the poor 
beggar unclothed and sick and dying and starving, was to be trans¬ 
planted, a convoy of angels came glistening from the interstellar spaces 
to take upon their snowy wings and snowy hearts the jewel out of earth s 
mire and to bear it home: heaven gained something then, it gained 
much then. And so we repeat the word, “What an addition he is to 
heaven!” The sweet singer of Israel, the psalmist of old, giving u 
keynotes for all the ages and all hearts, so that the dying Christ and the 
dying Husb could take up his word, “Into thy hands I commit my spirit 
—yes. this singer of old must welcome the singer of today. And what 
a singer he was! He knew the whole gamut of human nature—not one 
note merely, not one. He could break our hearts to tenderness with 
that song, “Those beautiful, beautiful hands, hardened with toil, and 
how he stirred the heart of childhood with bis trundle-bed song. With 
his far vision of the world and of time, he could lure us with his trum- 
®et song, “Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the or . 
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and intimately than either you or he could have believed. He, being 
dead, yet speaketh, through you to me, and it is to some of those un¬ 
conscious revelations that I would now turn. 

First of all, as I have seen him in yourselves and listened to him in 
your conversation, I have perceived that he was pre-eminently a man 
of the Divine Spirit. It would be impossible for me to think of him 
except as unwordly, one whose soul was like a star that dwelt apart. 

I never heard him preach, but I have perceived that his sermons were 
distinguished by spiritual insight and prophetic fire-utterances of a 
life that was both pure and lofty, informed with a transcendant beauty. 

I have perceived that the power of his preaching did not lie in his ac¬ 
complished delivery, his finished phrases, his accurate English, which 
fitted word to thought like hand to glove. It was not the truly admir¬ 
able form; it was the undefiled substance, the subtle evidence of a pres¬ 
ent God which made him great. 1 have been told by many living lips 
liow marvelously this manifested itself in his public prayers; I did not 
need that testimony; his own speech in you had told me long before.. 

There is a bitter experience which more than one minister has been 
called upon to endure when he has entered a new parish. The field has 
appeared fair for labor; has seemed to offer a rich opportunity for 
growth and service, but when he has seen it from within, he has found 
that it had a name that it lived and was dead. There was an imposing 
edifice and a fine equipment and large organization, but no vitality. It 
loomed large in the denominational Year-Book, but the heart of it was 
gone. There was no contact with the Source of Power. Tragic is the 
lot of him called to Buch a parish and inevitable his estimate of his 
predecessor. He places him among the large and dreary company of 
those who have degenerated from living voices into professional speak¬ 
ers. 

But here, clear people, has been the entire reversal of this experi¬ 
ence. One might almost transpose the words of Revelation, and say 
that this church had a name that it was dead, and behold it was alive! 

I am glad that the fitting public opportunity is now given to me to re¬ 
cord that my first unmistakable Impressions of this parish were those 
of its suppressed but profound vitality; its unusual spiritual power. I 
therefore perceived these many months ago that he who preceded me 
here was one who had made his ministry not a business, but a life. You 
have been the irrefutable witnesses to a lofty and devoted leader who 
walked with God as long as he walked with you. Your quiet earnest¬ 
ness; your unobtrusive devotion to a simple and real religion, your un¬ 
usual and significant loyalty more to the office than to the man, more to 
the church than to him who for a time serves the church, all this is a 
great indorsement of the single-minded, self-effacing, finely-tempered 
ministry of Dr. Herrick. 

It is meet, therefore, that we should do him honor, and that I, too, 
should have my especial and profound cause to join with you in honor¬ 
ing him whom we have lost. He has made ready our way and prepared 
our path. In these last two years, when this old church has been once 
more renewing her youth, enlarging her activities, ministering to an 
ever-increasing constituency; on this very day, when realizing her new 
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splratlon to thousands of young men and women in our midst-hut we 
could put our hands on another well qualified hy natural endowment an 
training to take up the fallen scepter. We could lose one man with 
burning evangelistic consecration and zeal, and a tongue of flame an 
irresistible pleader with unsaved men, an incarnation of convincing an 
persuasive speech-hut could we not find another into whose hands this 
work might he committed? But a man has fallen in our midst who was 
so absolutely unique, so manysided, capable of so many kinds of leader- 
ship, so resourceful, so large of vision, so consecrated to Ins tasks, SO 
inspirational in his leadership, and so tremendously devoted to lus^mis¬ 
sion. that no man comes forward who is even willing to be considered 

a possible substitute—Berry. 

A Remarkable Tribute to a Remarkable Minister (230). 

Like Abraham he went where he was called, and was faithful in 

things. . . , , 

Like Moses, he had led the people of God from doubts and fears to con¬ 
fidence for success in the face of any difficulties. 

Like Joshua, he loved his country, and fought and suffered for its sue- 

C6KS* * i 

Like Jonathan, he met many a discouraged brother, and cheered him y 

giving him strength from God. 

Like David, he sang the church to victory, and shouted on the battle or 

blessed triumph. . , 

Like Isaiah, he constantly pointed the church to brighter days and bet¬ 
ter things in the future. „ , . , . , 

Like Daniel, he was true through life to the teachings of his boyhood 

Like Malachi, he believed in bringing all the tithes into tlie Lord s store- 

Like JohnThC Baptist, he delighted to cry to the multitudes: “Behold 

the Lamb of God.” _ , , thn 

Like St. John, he believed with all his soul that Jesus Christ was the 

Son of God. , , . , 

Like Peter, he honored the Holy Ghost by teaching the doc rme o 

operation of the divine spirit upon the souls of men. 

Like Paul, he rejoiced that Jesus died for all men, and he did his best to 

let the world know this blessed truth with pen, song, and s 

mon. He pled with the church to send the gospel to all the 

Like Jesus, his Divine Master, whom he followed daily, “he went about 

doing good." . , . „ 

Like Enoch, “he walked with God, and he was not, tor God took him. 

Blessed man. Consecrated Christian, true to his God, his coun ry, 

his church and his fellow man. _ 

Enthusiastic for Methodism, he sought to inspire others to be of 

like enthusiasm, working to the very last moment of his busy life for the 

interest of th| unsaved world. ,. 

The world is richer because he lived, worked, and died in the faith 

of the Lord Jesus Christ. When he died there was only one place he 
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We often bear, but seldom follow, the old Latin motto: Nil do mor¬ 
tals nisi bonum. Today we could discard the restrictions of that motto; 
yet none could name Mr. Weaver but to praise him. 

It is inspiring to remember the virtues of bis life, and It is refresh¬ 
ing and inspiring to witness this unusually large assemblage of lawyers 
to pay tribute to the memory of a great Christian lawyer. It bespeaks 
our love and reverence for truth and honor, for righteous living and true 
fidelity to high ideals. It bespeaks our hope for an early day when 
every lawyer will daily practice the supreme law of life and love. 

I am glad that, though we cannot touch his hand, we still can feel 
his life. His body rests in peace beneath the fading flowers, but he still 
lives within our hearts. His spirit is In our midst, even as we wait to 
speak anew his virtues; and I am quite sure and glad that the good influ¬ 
ence of his life will never, never die. 

The very presence here to-day of bo many busy lawyers and citi¬ 
zens Is another proof of the truth of the Bweet words of the poet: 

'There is no death! An angel form 
Walks o’er the earth in silent tread. 

And takes our best loved things away. 

And then we call them dead. 

But ever near us, though unseen. 

The dear immortal spirits tread; 

For all the boundless universe 

Is life. Thore are no •dead.”—Selected. 

A Distinguished Author (232). 

Let us thank God that he printed so much and left so large a residue 
of his wisdom in form for our permanent use. Let us thank God that 
we have had him, and that we shall know where to find him hereafter. 
One day a friend said to Dr. Horace Bushnell: "Dr. Bushnell, do you 
know I think that when you come to heaven at last and are walking up 
the streets of gold, that It is not unlikely that one of the archangels, or 
someone elBe near the Master, wii! Bay to him, ‘Master, there cornes a 
man you know’;” and the great old man bowed his head and said, "I 
trust so, but I trust also that when I come to see Him I shall be not 
altogether unacquainted with Him, either.” So may we not say of the 
thiDg which has taken place this week, that someone may have said to 
our loving Lord and Master, while our prince in Israel walked into His 
presence, “There comes a man you know," and that he who had not 
only written of the aspects of the Christian experience but experienced 
the phases of the grace of Christ looked into the face of his loving Lord 
with a consciousness that he knew Him also. “Let the beauty of the 
Lord our God be upon us: and establish thou the work of our handB upon 
us; yea, the work of our hands establish thou it.” “So teach us to num¬ 
ber our days (whether they reach four-score years or not) that we 
(also) may apply our hearts unto wisdom.”—Selected. 
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Dominating Characteristics (236). 

If I were asked to give In a word our brother's dominating charac 
teristic I would say that It was his perennial optimism; in other words, 
his unfaltering faith, for (the dictionary to the contrary, notwithstand¬ 
ing) faith and optimism are about the same thing. Our friend was a 
magnificent believer. He was little troubled with doubts; be believed 
in God; he believed in people; lie believed In the church; he believed in 
the Pibie; he believed in the gospel; lie believed in the conquering 
power of Jesus and he looked confidently to bis triumph all over the 
world. He was as sure that the King is preparing to reign on the earth 
tomorrow as lie was that the sun would rise tomorrow—that is why he 
■was so sunny; faith works that way. Faith and hope are very near 
neighbors; doubt aud despair also live close together. 

In all my acquaintance I never knew a more kindly man. His ten¬ 
derness was beautiful. His sympathies went out toward multiplied ob¬ 
jects of need. How charitable he was in his judgments of others! How 
intensely he loved his friends! Will anyone attempt in this presence tc 
estimate the measure of his benefactions?—Selected. 

Huxley and Spencer (237). 

To Morley in 3883 (vol. II, 62), Huxley wrote; The great thing one 
has to wish for as time goes on is vigor as long as one lives, and death 
as soon as vigor dies. It is a curious thing that I find my dislike to the 
thought of extinction increase as I get older and nearer the goal. It 
flashes across me at all sorts of times with a sort of horror. 

Men of Two Worlds (238)* 

The Pilgrims were open-minded. The windows of their souls were 
flung wide to the sunrisings; and while, It may be, they saw no flaming 
visions, yet in the radiance of the instreaming light they saw tilings 
with tlieir own eyes. They had attent ears, and notes of the old, but 
ever new' song of the morning stars were caught by them and turned into 
music for the day's march. They had experiences In the Mount to 
which their bronzed but shining faces bore testimony. They knew 
Christ because they believed Him, and they believed Him with an in¬ 
creasing confidence and tenacity because they knew Hint, The opiiit 
witnessed with their spirits; and because of His indwelling they were 
able to bear personal witness to the truth. Their contact with the 
Father In all t.lie leading ways in which He comes into manifestation to 
His children was direct. Things divine were real to their apprehension. 
They would not have made the statement with the same assurance; but 
“We know” would have liad just as much pertinency on the 
lips of these men as on the lips of the great apostle. They 
did not know so much; but what they did know they knew 
with equal certainty. The gates of their souls turned easily 
on their hinges; and it took but a touch of the unseen Hand to swing 
them open and secure admission for thoughts from on high. In the dis¬ 
closures of still hours, in earnest meditation, and through intercourse 
wi ft God and with one another, they were made rich in heavenly lore. 
Still the Pilgrims were not mystics. They used all the faculties they 
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a more evident specimen among a vast company. They labored in the 
awful clash of battle; their blood cemented the Union and rescued lib¬ 
erty. They labored and we have entered into their labors. 

Certainly Decoration Day should make us hold in ever-enduring 
and grateful memory the patient, strong, loving, matchless President, 
the chief leader through those red years,—C. Way land Hoyt, D. D. 

Patriotism's Ideals (240). 

Our country calls not for the life of ease, hut for the life of strenu¬ 
ous endeavor. Let us, therefore, boldly face the life of strife, resolute 
to do our duty well and manfully; resolute to uphold righteousness by 
deed and by word; resolute to be both honest and brave, to serve high 
ideals, yet to use practical methods.—Theodore Roosevelt. 

The Expansive Pressure of Life. (241) 

Of the countless suggestions and witnesses which come trooping to 
our door when we open it to these questions, I wish to seize ou one. I 
want to emphasize the fact that the widening consciousness of life as 
something ever beyond ourselves, at the same time deepens the con¬ 
sciousness and worth of life within ourselves. The more you get beyond 
your narrow and selfish individuality, the more of an individual you be¬ 
come. Life everywhere grows in dignity and worth as it ceases to be 
ephemeral. In proportion as life is projected upon a large scale does it 
acquire interest and value. As tbe stage is widened, it invites to a more 
dignified performance, just as the great stage at the Auditorium at once 
connects itself in our minds with a different spectacle and a different 
treatment from that which would be possible upon the tiny stage on 
wheels where the itinerant showman presents his puppet-shows at coun¬ 
try fairs. When the theater in which the drama of life is enacted be¬ 
comes great enough, it calls for greatness of action. If a man can share 
the purpose which shapes the world; if he can be raised up to think the 
thoughts of God; if he can dream of infinite excellence, and plan for 
deeds that live, then his own personal life begins to stretch out to com¬ 
pass that which he can see and dream and be. Putting on immortality 
is another way of putting on individuality. Eternal life is the necessary 
complement of an adequate and abundant personal life. It would seem 
as if the expansive pressure of new values and new ideals must push the 
door open on the further side of life.—Selected. 

Our Place in the World. (242) 

There is, no doubt, a touch of melancholy often in the moment 
when we realize that a large part of our work may not produce its har¬ 
vest till after we are dead and gone. Fain would we see the outcome 
with our own eyes. Gladly would we take part in the gains as well as in 
the labor. But the magnanimous spirit rises eventually over such a nat¬ 
ural weakness. The unselfish man will not suffer himself long to be de¬ 
pressed or paralyzed by narrow considerations of this kind, preferring 
to reflect, as Christ suggests, that God, the great Master of the world's 
harvests, couples him with the future as with the past, and that no life 
fails to he a cause as well as an effect, stretching forward into the mor- 
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True Patriotism. (244)—That patriotism is purest that disregards 
opportunities for personal honor, and falters not when called to do the 
difncult duty, though it must be done in obscurity, far from the blaze of 
public approval. Patriotism burns brightest in the unselfish heart. 
—Selected. 

Our Heritage of Love and Sacrifice (245). 

Who planted the elms which give their overarching glory to ever> 
New England village of the older day? Not those who now walk be¬ 
neath their shadows, but far-seeing, kindly men who knew that they 
could never walk beneath their shadows, but that their children might. 

Who founded the colleges and schools? Were they instituted by 
men who hoped to enter there as learners themselves? Nay, but, by 
men who so far realized the value of sound learning that they were 
able at real sacrifice to lay the foundations of the future. They, too, 
were a part of the vast company of men who had faith and who greeted 
the promise from afar. 

And I read the heroism of this faith also In the eyes of each gen¬ 
eration, as it gathers its children to its heart and looks into their eyes 
with yearning and hope. There is something sublime and beautiful in 
this faith that lingers with us—the faith that our children will con¬ 
tinue and complete the things which are so meager and so incomplete 
in ub. I see mothers toiling in loving patience for their children, merg¬ 
ing their own happiness in theirs. I see fathers carrying heavier burdens 
that their boys may be well equipped for life. I recall sacrifices that 
my own father made because of his great desire that his boys might 
start with a better equipment than himself; and I remember that it is 
only one of countless illustrations, where a better education for the 
children, or some added happiness for them, meant the diminution of 
something for those who were making the sacrifice. And when the 
meaning of it sweeps over me at times, it seems as though it would 
be the crime of patricide itself not to be loyal and faithful to the trust 
committed, and the heritage of love and sacrifice received.—Rev. Fred¬ 
erick E. Dewhurst. 

■ 

The Choir Invisible, (246) 

Around is decay and death casts its shadow over all. The days 
come and go and seem to carry with them almost all of life. We labor 
and see so little of results. IE we accumulate of earthly good, we know 
how uncertain is our tenure of it. And so much of our labor never as¬ 
sumes tangible form. We seem to be throwing our strength into a 
flowing stream by which it is swept away, Eut it is not so. That which 
is beyond our horizon does not cease to be. Life's greatest powers are 
those which cannot be measured by visible and accumulated results; 
they belong to the sphere of the spiritual. Evil or good, they project 
themselves into the unseen,, and do so with a power that never exhausts 
itself. The word spoken lives after the sound dies away. It has entered 
another life and lives in it. The touch of the hand, expressing warm 
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Memorial Day (248), 

Today all over this land many of our people are engaged as we are 
in a memorial service of the soldier dead, and they are scattering blos¬ 
soms and flowers over their graves. It will do them no good, but it will 
do us good. There ought to bo many lessons learned today, and much 
good result from it*—lessons of love and devotion for the beautiful land 
God has given us, of respect, affection and honor for the survivors who 
are yet with us, There are voices, quiet voices that come to us from all 
over the land; from the grave of Revolutionary sire and all those who 
in after years followed them in battle, and all unite in bidding us to be 
devoted to the flag, true to country, valiant in her defense. Let us honor 
the volunteer soldier of our land! Let us reverently cover his grave to¬ 
day with tokens of our affection! Let us remember the living, too; 
those who, maimed in any way, are among us, and those, too, who may 
have suffered less in wounds amid the fortunes of war. Their number is 
lessening, not one by one only, but companies and regiments of the Boys 
in Blue are dropping out every year. They are growing old, too, those 
that remain. Their sons and daughters are beginning to take the places 
in life of the past generation. The war of the rebellion, like those of oth¬ 
er years, is rapidly receding from our vision, A new generation is coming 
into action. May they prove as worthy of their trust as the past genera¬ 
tions have been. 

Thus, my friends, have thoughts come clustering to my mind as I 
pondered upon Memorial Day, It is the soldiers' day. How I honor them! 
What great men they were! May they never cease, in spirit at least, 
io exist in this fair land, so that when valor is required to preserve the 
land, our sons may ever be ready. 

Strew the graves with flowers! Bring them on, and kindly, gently, 
lovingly, lay the chaplets here and there. And, as you see the folds of 
the beautiful flag that our boys followed—for which they died—swear 
by the God of your Fathers that never an t, never a word, never a 
thought shall come from you that shall sully its glory or that may tend 
to its disgrace,—J, M, Ken dig, D, D, 

Greatness and Goodness (249), 

That moral excellence Is a condition of efficacy in the highest 
things is a truth perceived in spheres outside the Church, Did not Milton 
assure us that the poet must first be a good man? In one of his letters to 
the Lady Harriet Don, Burns writes concerning his engagement in the 
Excise, "One advantage I have in this new business is the knowledge it 
gives me of the various shades of character in man—consequently as¬ 
sisting me in my trade as a poet,'* It was rather thus in the line of sen¬ 
sual indulgence that his finest senses were blurred and the poet de¬ 
graded in the man, Ruskin steadily taught that the first qualification for 
great art was to look on foulness with horror. Professor Tyndall insis¬ 
ted that character, no less than mind of the highest order, must distin* 
guish the successful researcher. After recounting the discoveries of 
Berzelius, Regnault, and Joule, he adds, "There is a morality brought 
bear upon such matters, which, in point of severity, is probably without 
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a parallel in any other domain of intellectual action." To the same effect 
Novalis wrote long before: “Let him, therefore, who would arrive at a 
knowledge of nature, train his moral sense; let him act and conceive in 
accordance with the noble essence of his soul; and, as if of herself. Na¬ 
ture will become open to him/’ Blessed are the pure, for they see 
deepest and surest, they see the best of everything, and give the best re¬ 
port of it; and thus being and doing best serve their race. What, then, 
intellectual observers see with more or less clearness and maintain 
with more or le&d emphasis, revelation discerns with open vision and 
affirms with absolute assurance, that the highest and most effective 
servants of humanity are the pure in heart, the good, the true, the loving, 
the spiritual and godly, in a word the Christlike. In such men God is 
revealed and glorified. Great men raise our conception of man; good 
men raise our conception of God, He is magnified in them*—Watkinson 

He That Doeth the Wifi of God Abideth Forever (250), 

At East Northfleld, over the grave of the great Evangelist, there Is 
an inscription fraught with the one invincible assurance of immortality: 
"He that doeth the will of God abideth forever," In these words the 
culminating evidences of the great fact culminate. It is the proof of 
proofs. Because the doing of the will of God must ever go one, the doer 
of it must go on in its doing. 

It is an axiom of physics that a moving body will continue moving 
until stopped by some opposing force. Friction and gravitation quickly 
arrest the flight of the cannon-shot, hut the planet flies for ages of ages 
through the frictionless ether. The spiritual world, no less than the 
physical, has its axiomatic law of motion. We see the conscious doing 
of God's will in active progress. Their is nothing in the nature of things 
to arrest it, for, as Augustine said, "God is the nature of things," It 
must simply go on, the doing, and so the doer. It is this axiom of spirit¬ 
ual progress which Christian faith asserts in the Apostolic formula, "He 
that doeth the will of God continueth forever.”—The Outlook. 

He Died a Brave Man (251). 

In my original company, raised at the beginning of the war, was m 
man of wealth and influence, about forty-five years old. fie was blessed 
with a devoted wife and eleven children. His eldest son enlisted with 
him, and when we marched away we passed by his plantation. There at 
the gate were his wife and the other ten children, each of them waving 
the flag, even the baby. In our first battle the young man fell, shot through 
the body, “Tom,” said a comrade, "are you badly hurt?" "Yes," he said; 
"I am shot through the body. Give my love to my mother." As his gal¬ 
lant spirit fled, I could hear his father cheering on the men. He was only 
a quartermaster-sergeant, but he rallied and cheered the boys like a 
general. I went up to him and told him his son was dead. The word 
struck him like a bullet; he fell forward on his horse's neck, and a 
sob burst from his heart. In a few moments he straightened him¬ 
self in the saddle, and exclaimed, "Thank God, ho died like a bwave man!*' 
and until the fight was over I could hear him encouraging the men. At 
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sympathy, leaves an Influence that remains long after the pressure has 
ceased. The hind act writes itself in the heart in letters that cannot 
be obliterated. 

Herein is the great joy and the reward of a faithful minister of the 
Gospel. Weary and discouraged he returns from the pulpit to his study, 
feeding he lias labored in vain, ami yet. at a huer time, be meets that 
sermon, lifted up and glorified in the Christian life of a person of whom, 
it may he, he had no knowledge when the sermon was preached. He has 
his earnest longings, which may not be realized in himself, hut they 
have quickened others to like aspirations and to better living. A min¬ 
ister may burn his sermons, but he cannot his ministry. No tire can 
consume the love he awakened. No change of time can obliterate what 
he has spoken in the name of Christ.—Selected, 

The Immortality of influence. (247) 

Savonarola, when he was about to die at the stake, strengthened his 
brethren of St. Mark’s with Ihose words; **1 am certain that if I must 
die, I shall be able to aid you in heaven more than I have been able to 
do on earth. The work of the Lord will ever go forward, and my death 
Will only hasten it." And therein he uttered a large part of the philos¬ 
ophy of history. This appears most impressively when one thoughtfully 
asks. Who are today the mightiest men in the world’s affairs? For in 
our answer we cannot name any of our contemporaries; we are hound 
to name others whom we call the dead; as Washington and Lincoln, 
who are more potent now in politics than any living politicians; Shake¬ 
speare, who is still the supreme schoolmaster wherever our English 
tongue is spoken, affecting the mentality of millions who never even 
read his works; John Wesley, whose influence is both perpetuated and 
multiplied in the largest of the Protestant sects; Martin Luther, whose 
name is significant not only of great theological distinctions, but whose 
career still accounts for the existing boundaries of the great European 
nations; and greater than these, a certain Jewish teutmaker, itinerant, 
fugitive, almost unheeded by his own generation, now in his grave these 
two thousand years, under whose spell the whole civilized world still 
worships and thinks, lores and longs, lives and dies, Saul of Tarsus, 
Paul the Apostle—these, and (lie One whose name is above every name, 
were not only the great of their times; they are the great, of our times. 
To lack anything contributed by the living would not so far affect us 
as suddenly to lose out of life what we have received from these dead 
w r ho are not dead. 

And these “immortal dead who live again in lives made better by 
their presence’ 1 —these are not the few whose names we thus may call, 
but the millions now nameless from whom the world which has forgotten 
them has yet derived the greater part of its inheritance of blessing and 
truth. They wrought as humbly as we must do, but they wrought in the 
Holy Ghost, and our work, too, if wrought In Him, may be as potent 
as theirs, and like theirs, be prolonged into an immortal influence. So 
may we “join the choir invisible whose music is the gladness of the 
world."—William M. Batch. D. D. 
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row as it reaches hack into the past. It is this outlook which, above all 
things, lends a certain grace and breadth to human lire, investing it 
with something of the long farsight and patience that belong to God him¬ 
self, It throws on our existence here a richer light than, if we merely 
sought to explain it all from the dominating present that lies between 
the cradle and the grave. For as half of life’s wisdom depends on the 
knowledge of how far our place and responsibility extend, and of ihe 
precise limits at which our function ceases to be of use, so the other half 
almost may be said to consist in the sight of a great, growing order in 
which each one of us has some part of his own to play, some duty to 
discharge. 

’‘My brothers, ’neath the eternal Eyes 

One human joy shall touch the just— 

To know their spirits’ heirs arise, 

And lift their purpose from the dust; 

The father’s passion arms the son, 

And the great deed goes on, goes on.” 

It is the sum of that continuous process which is meant to form a 
sober exhilaration for ns men in our work—"That both sower and reaper 
may rejoice together.”—Rev. .lames Moffatt. 

The Tombs of the Great (243). , 

After I had wandered through the vast edifice, the verger asked me 
whether I would not like to see the crypt, and I readily assented. But 
I soon regretted that I had done so, for as he opened the doorway that 
led to the dark recesses of the vaults there met me a cold, chilly atmos¬ 
phere, heavy laden with the mouldy smell of corruption and death. I 
was ashamed to show my reluctance after having asked to see the 
burial place of the nation's great men, and descended a winding stair¬ 
case. 

The darkness was so dense that ! could not see a foot in front of me, 
but the verger called to me that I would find an iron railing at hand, 
and by following that 1 would be guided to the crypt. I descended, then, 
into the darkness of the tombs. 

On reaching the bottom I was surrounded on all sides by black 
vaults, but In the distance I could discern a light, on approaching which 
I found that the crypt really opened upon the cloister gardens of the 
whole cathedral. There the glorious spring sunshine was bringing flow¬ 
ers into bloom, and in the midst of the garden there was a beautiful 
fountain playing, and then I realised how, through darkness, I had come 
to the bright glory of the spring sunshine. 

And thus it was that Christ upon the cross, after descending step by 
step in His humility, passed into the gloom of darkness. I can imagine 
that as He reached out His hand in the darkness it rested upon the will 
of God; and as Ho descended into the grave Mis soul cried out, “Thou 
wilt not leave my soul in hell; neither wilt Thou suffer Thine holy one 
to see corruption. Thou wilt show me the path of life; in Thy presence 
is fulness of joy; at Thy right hand there are pleasures forevermore.’’ 
Thus, through the darkness of the grave, Christ came into the light of 
the resurrection morning.—Rev, F. B. Meyer 
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possessed in quest of the truth, Reason and feeling, faith and patience* 
activity and serene pasaiveness were alt brought into requisition to se¬ 
cure a better understanding of the character and will of God, They 
searched the Scriptures* r rhey meditated and prayed. They studied 
providences and compared opinions.—Frederick A, Noble, in “The Pil¬ 
grims/" 

Memorial! Day (239). 

Our heroes—how many and brave and self-sacrificing they were! 
Dr, Henry Clay Trumbull, late editor of the “Sunday School Times/' 
tells of one of them: 

It was before Richmond, He was Major Camp, of the 10th Connect¬ 
icut, of which regiment Dr, Trumbull was the chaplain. The major and 
the chaplain were bosom friends. An assault had been ordered. Major 
Camp had been absent on other duty. But just before the assault be ap¬ 
peared, wiping from liis face the perspiration caused by his exertions 
to join his regiment. As he came up the chaplain's face fell with dis¬ 
appointment Reading his look—they were so intimate they called each 
other by their first names—Major Camp said quietly and tenderly, 
“What is the matter, ITenry? Has anything happened?" “No, but Tm 
sorry you have returned for this assault,” the chaplain answered, “Oh! 
don't say so, my dear fellow; I thank God Tm back/' "But I T m afraid for 
you," said the chaplain, "Well, you wouldn’t have the regiment go in 
with me behind, would you? No* no; in any event 1 thank God I am here/ 1 
replied the major. Then the major went about with the cbeerfulest face 
and tone encouraging the men. The ordered moment for the assault ap¬ 
proached. The left of the second line was assigned to Major Camp, “May 
I not as well take the left of the front line, Colonel?" quietly asked Major 
Camp of the commanding officer, "Certainly, if you prefer it/' was the 
colonel's reply. This more dangerous place Major Camp took because It 
gave him better chance to lead and encourage the men. The signal for 
the assault was given. The cheers of the men rang out. The friends 
clasped hands. “Goodby, Henry, Goodby/* warmly said Major Camp. 
That “goodby" sent a chill to the chaplain’s heart. Never before in a 
score and a half of battles had that word been said. The chaplain fol¬ 
lowed after the major; with great difficulty he caught up with him, “You 
do not doubt your Saviour?" the chaplain asked. “No, no, dear fellow, 
I do trust Jesus, fully, wholly/ 1 was the reply. 

The chaplain went about bis work among the wounded and the dy¬ 
ing, Major Camp pressed on; stood a moment to reform a broken line; 
became thus a more easy mark for the enemy’s bullet; the ball pierced 
his lungs; he fell—dead as by a lightning's flash. 

Afterward Dr, Trumbull wrote his noble history under the title, “Vhe 
Knightly Soldier." So that young life was gloriously finished for this 
world. 

But do not let us forget the nameless heroes who never won such 
chronicle. Upon hundreds of thousands of unknown graves on this Me¬ 
morial Day the flowers will be strewed. The names of them may not be 
told, but their deeds and the results of them remain. Major Camp is but 
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A Good Man a Ftevealer of God- (233)—"God alone is great!” ex* 
claimed the eloquent French preacher pointing to the dead king. The 
saying is a true one, hut the greatness and beauty of God are best re¬ 
vealed in Ills children. 

An Influential Churchman (234). 

What a superb transition from the highest range of official duty to 
the heavenly heights! Our beloved brother on Saturday morning last 
had his mind quickened and hi a heart wanned in loftiest though^ i con¬ 
cerning these great interests which had engaged his attention from his 
childhood relating to the salvation of the world. On Sabbath morning 
be engaged in his beloved employment of preaching the gospel in one 
of the churches of this city, from a missionary point of view, and twelve 
hours later the weary pilgrim was walking the streets of gold. I think 
It glorious! The dark side of any such way intrudes itself upon our 
thought instead of the bright side* His stately form, his noble mien, his 
measured wise words, his bright sparkling eyes, these are gone from 
us and lie still and cold today and in a few days the solemn words will 
be said over him in his distant grave, "Ashes to ashes, dust to dust.” 

But there is another side to all this. We must gather some flowers 
to comfort this hour and gather them in very few words, I do not 
think, I cannot think of such an hour as this as an hour of sadness 
chiefly, and sorrow and regret. This is one of our brothers cut down 
and cut off as one of our coworkers, but exalted ami crowned. 

‘‘There is no death; what seems so is transition-— 

This life of mortal is but the suburb of the life elyaian. 

Whose portal we call death,” 

Did not our Lord say: "Whosoever liveth and belleveth in me shall 
never die?” We might gather coinfort from the thought of what he 
was, or what he is, of wliat we are, and of what we are to be—Selected, 

The Men Who Heed (235)* 

While sordid, self-seeking humanity is immersed in the things of 
gain and pleasure, noble souls devote themselves to the service of Christ 
and the alleviation of human needs, The cry of human need is the voice 
of God. How many there are who hear that voice and gather nothing. 
We see the rum traffic dragging its victims down to everlasting ruin, and 
we gather nothing. We see corruption m politics, graft in every place, 
aa well as men in places of public trust, who fatten on the spoils of 
office, and we gather nothing. Wo see the poor herded like cattle in 
places which make virtue well nigh Impossible, and we gather nothing* 
We see the growing tendency to lawlessness and the city overrun with 
thugs and thieves, and we gather nothing. A thousand needs with gaunt 
forms and heavy tread go trooping past, and we gather nothing, but go 
our way to make money, have a good time, basic in the sunshine of the 
goddess of pleasure and indulge ourselves in the delights of sensuous 
living. 
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could go. That place was heaven. And there he is today. And it seems 
to me I hear him singing, “Worthy the Lamb that was slain for us 
Amen and Amen.-Rev, Robert Stephens on Chaplain McCabe. 

The Death of a Christian Lawyer (231), 

This occasion is to me full of solemnity and also full of inspiration. 
It is full of solemnity in that it reminds us that, like Brother Weaver* 
we shall some day, perhaps not far away, be called on to close our law 
books for the last time, to write our last brief, to make our last plea 
in the courts of this world, and to stand ourselves for final judgment in 
the supreme court of the universe. 

“With equal step impartial Fate 

Knocks at the palace and the cottage gate/’ 

calling lawyer and litigant to their last long home. 

We are today reminded anew that all of us shall, one by one, he car¬ 
ried to the tomb by those who in their turn shall follow us. 

Often amid the clash of conflict and the whirl of business we may 
be tempted to forget tile gravity, if not the certainty, of this last great 
call. But we have met to pay tribute to a man who always kept upon 
his lips and in his heart a ready and a full and fearless answer to the 
last great summons. For Mr, Weaver carried in his bosom the deep 
assurance of his Master's guidance, love, anti mercy. He carried it in 
his heart, and we saw it in his daily life. His face among us was the 
face of one who prayed in his closet to be a true brother to his fellow- 
man. 

Being a man of great faith, he was a man of great prayer. He 
walked and talked with the God of his fathers. He practiced law and 
read hooks; but better than that, he kept daily communion with the 
Great Spirit of all the good laws and all good books. 

In his love of learning, in his honesty of dealing, in his purity of 
purpose, in his devotion to truth, and in his allegiance to virtue he was 
an ideal lawyer. He showed the world anew that a lawyer could and 
should be a Christian gentleman. Brother Weaver believed that a man's 
first allegiance was to his Creator, and that if a man be true to his Cod 
he cannot he false to his brother. 

Now and then in modem times we read a long notice of the life and 
death of some prominent citizen, with never a word that he kept his 
hand in the hand of God, Fulsome words and fragrant flowers scattered 
over the grave of such a man make us doubly sad at the greatness of the 
failure. But here we meet to praise a lawyer who made the law of God 
the rule of his life. Mr. Weaver excelled in that pre-eminent and para¬ 
mount virtue which keeps men close to God, Here we can strew sweet 
words and flowers, well knowing that they are no sweeter than the life 
and memory of our departed brother. 

“Howe'er it be, it seems to me 
’Tis only noble to he good; 

Kind hearts are more than coronets, 

And simple faith than Norman blood," 
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found strength, she is shaking herself free from an encumbrance of the 
past and turning to the future with unhampered spirit, let us remember 
the ancient word: “Others have labored, and we have entered into the 
fruit of their labors.” We are building the edifice for which he made 
provision; what we are doing now he, by the grace of God, made possible 
for us to do, and so we ought to pay him honor. 

I hope the time will never coma when the sense of his loss, to you 
who knew him, will grow less, or when the longing for that benign and 
gracious presence, wise with many years and tender through much ex - 
perience, will have died away. Our affection and loyalty for him is one 
of the most precious, necessary and beautiful elements in our dear fel¬ 
lowship here. O let us keep poignant the consciousness of our great 
past and our great men; let us keep that consciousness as a precious in¬ 
heritance and a powerful incentive.—Rev. Albert P. Fitch on Samuel E. 

Herrick, D. D. 

Hungry For a Hope (228). 

I have been told that on Sunday following the death of Lincoln, 
the American churches were crowded to the doors all hungi y to hear 
some word of assurance that though the great martyr had gone out into 
the mist and the mystery, that still somewhere he lived. The American 
people that day were willing to believe anything regarding that future 
save that he, who had led a nation through fire and wax to the edge 
of the promised land of peace into which lie was not permitted to enter, 
should find out in the unknown no path for his patient feet and no 
crown for his kingly head. Deep in every heart is an unsatisfied hunger 
which only eternity can explain and only an eternity can meet. I he 
little girl with her arms full of flowers, which she has gathered, believes 
that just beyond the brook and over beyond the grassy knoll are larger 
and brighter oneB than she has yet found; tile young man, whatever be 
the success that has crowned his efforts, believes that over the blue 
range of mountains that lie on the horizon a larger success awaitB him; 
and the old man comes down with tottering steps to the beach of an eb¬ 
bing tide and believes beyond the waves is a land full of the victories 
and the love which this world denied. God has placed in our hearts a 
hunger which only eternity can satisfy.—Selected. 

A Great Man’s Death a Heavy Loss (229). 

An extraordinary personality has gone out from our midst. It is 
impossible to measure his character and life by the ordinary standards 
which we use for measuring men. Our brother has left a vacancy of im¬ 
mense proportions——a vacancy which no other man in. the denomination 
can fill. We could lose a great pulpiteer—one with magnetic eye, an 
eloquent tongue and natural oratorical power; one upon whose burning 
words thousands hang enraptured—but. we could find another to take 
his place. We could surrender one of our executive leaders, and would 
mourn his going away, but we could find another of pre-eminent admin¬ 
istrative ability who could quickly and successfully assume his duties. 
One of our chief educators might slip away—one who had profoundly 
impressed the intellectual life of the church, and who had been an in 
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"What a bread til! what a breadth! O that early Bingor that sang that 
the Lord Bhould triumph gloriously, and that later singer that foresaw 
that every nation that would not Berve him should perish, will find large 
reinforcement in our singer when he comes to sing! 

The first word that was said to me in the home, after tto Bolemn 
silence that followed the telegraphic news of our brother's departure, 
was this, “What an addition he will be to heaven!” Is it possible that 
we should take such a view as this, to see through our blinding tears 
the rainbow glories that are around the throne? O, I think so. There 
are two ways of looking at all things in this life. Yesterday a cloud of 
unusual blackness hung over this part of Evanston, but above It was 
bright. The cloud has passed away. It was only the burning of a tar 
tank, it was not a world in consumption. When Christ descended into 
the 'dark cloud of human grief, and saw not when again He should 
emerge, it was Baid on one occasion that even in I-Iis circumstances He 
rejoiced in spirit. Why? Because it had been demonstrated that the 
gospel which He came to bring was suited to common men—the babes 
could understand it! And so the great exultant joy welled up in the 
midst of His grief, and for the joy that was set before Him He endured 
the cross, despised the shame and came out to ait on the right hand of 
God. So in our sorrow we may really accept the word, "What an addi¬ 
tion he is to heaven!” Is it so? We hoard recited here a moment since 
all the lavish effort that God could make to magnify a human soul— 
figure after figure, twenty or more of them, brief, sharp as musket 
shots, in all possible endeavor to exalt the dignity and the worth and 
the glory of the child of God who has passed through death. St. Paul, 
knowing that we could not grasp these great possibilities with our pres¬ 
ent faculties, prayed that these faculties might be enlarged, quickened, 
enlightened—"that the eyes of your understanding may ho enlightened 
that you may know the hope of your calling and the excellency of the 
glory of God's inheritance in His saints.” Yes it is possible that they 
should add a great deal to heaven—a great deal!—Bishop Warren. 

A Minister Estimated By His Successor {227). 

I know of no more searching test for any ministerial career than 
the test which that man can make who comes to a parish where his pre¬ 
decessor for an entire generation has stamped his personal and spiritual 
characteristics upon bis people. Friends, I do not know, I have some¬ 
times wondered, how consciously you have realized the solemnity and 
the responsibility of your position as guardians of the great reputation 
of your ministers. What you are today largely determines the estimate 
of what he was. ML Yernon Church is the principal witness, which can 
neither be distorted no silenced, to this man’s life. You yourselves, by 
the lives you lead, by the things you have said, by the remembered 
phrases you have spoken, by the types of mind and cliaractor you repre¬ 
sent, have brought me into more close and vital contact with Dr. Her¬ 
rick; have unconsciously revealed to me w'hat must have been the mo¬ 
tives, ideals and desires that lay behind his outward life, more certainly 
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I knew him first in the days of the war and heard one of his earliest 
reports of his experience in Libby Prison. He was even then thin and 
his face pale as a result of his confinement in Richmond, One can 
never forget the effect of his wonderful songs as he sang in those days. 
It was the treat of a lifetime to hear him sing Mrs. Howe’s great “Bat¬ 
tle hymn of the republic" and one could not hear him sing it without 
thinking of him and the occasion aB the embodiment of the One Hun¬ 
dred and Twenty-sixth Psalm, 

He must have had his dark hours. But nobody knew of them. 
Napoleon said, “Men in general are buL great children.” Our chaplain- 
secretary-bishop was always a rollicking, cheerful, impulsive, great¬ 
hearted and wise child—from first to last. He had his faults. When a 
man dies we never recall his weak points or his blunders. I am not 
sure that thin omission is wise. 

It, is a splendid career—that of a gifted man in the service of man— 
thinking, planning, toiling, persisting—all in the interest of society, of 
the church, of the nation, of the race. Self may tiave something to do 
with it. Self must have something to do with it. We have no divine 
command to forget self, to repudiate self, to destroy self. We are to 
love our neighbor. But we are to love our neighbor as ourself. U is 
legitimate. It is divinely ordered—this normal, genuine love of seif. 
And having this as the basis and bond of personality it is a royal thing 
to have as one’s main life aim the helping of humanity through 
the church, through organized missionary and other philanthropic or¬ 
ganizations, through political policies, through the everyday illustration 
of commercial and economic wisdom. In such a life nothing is secular. 
“Holiness unto the Lord' 1 is stamped on all the activities of such a man. 
Bishop McCabe was a man of the world, treading the path that leads to 
the other world, singing as he went, dispensing benefits of every kind 
on the way, helping students, relieving poverty, paying debts for otheiB. 
His face was lighted with smiles, his movement upward, onward, heaven¬ 
ward, drawing with the power of a magnet other people to follow him 
as he sought to follow Christ who all His earthly life “went about doing 
good.” 

Such a rare, genuine, ardent, useful, devout man was Bishop Mc¬ 
Cabe. And he is to be studied from many points of view. He was a 
manysided man. We might study “Charlie McCabe” as a boy, a son, 
a brother, a playmate, a student. What a genial, jolly, adventurous, ag¬ 
gressive boy he must have been! 

We might study "Mr. McCabe” as a husband, a neighbor, a father, 
a citizen, a financier, a business man. No commercial obligations or 
interests, however, ever took the “boy” out of him! 

We might study the “Rev, C. G. McCabe” as a Christian, a preacher, 
a pastor, a sweet singer of the songs of Zion, an orator—which in a sense 
he certainly was. It must have been a great tiling to have him as a 
regular pastor! 
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Hope will be small when imagination ia scanty; but feebleness of 

hope is not feebleness of faith. 

Lastly, in reserve—the reserve of sorrow. 

On the first announcement, Jesus speaks not a word. When He 
met the mourners, He offered them no commonplace consolation. He is 
more anxious to exhibit feeling than to Boothe. But Nature had her way 
at last. Yet even then by act more than by word the Jews inferred He 
loved him; “Jesus wept; then said the Jews, Behold how He loved him.” 
There is the reserve of nature and tlio reserve of grace. 

We have our own English reserve: we do not give way to feelivg. 
We respect grief when it does not make an exhibition. An Englishman 
is ashamed of his good feelings aB much as of his had. In sarcasm, 
sneer, and hummed tune, tears will he concealed. All this is neither 
good nor bad—it is nature- 

But let it be sanctified; let reserve of nature pass into reserve of 
Christian delicacy. 

Let us add a few words of application. 

In this there is consolation for us. But consolation is not the privi¬ 
lege of all sorrow. Christ is at ijazaruB’s grave, because Christ had 
been at the sisters’ homo, sanctifying their joys and their very meals. 
They had anchored on the rock in sunshine, and in the storm the ship 

held to her moorings. 

It iB desolate when the heart is cut away by force, to seek a Saviour. 
He who has lived with Christ will find Christ near in death. 

If you choose duty—God—it is not difficult to die—Frederica W. 

Robertson, M. A. 
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2. The spectacle of human sorrow. And this twofold: 

Death of a friend: “Behold how He loved him.” 

Sorrow of two friends: "When Jesus therefore saw her weeping, 

„ . . Jesus wept.” 

The death of His friend was a cause of the sorrow of Jesus. 
Mysterious! Jesus knew that he could raise him. All-knowing wis¬ 
dom: all-powerful strength. Yet “Jesus wept.” 

Tiiis is partly intelligible. Conceptions strongly presented produce 
effects like reality; e. g., we wake dreaming, our eyes suffused with 
tears—know it is a dream, yet tears flow on. 

Conception of a parent’s death. , . . 

Solemn impression produced by the mock funeral of (diaries \. . . . 
To say that Jesus wept is only to say that His humanity was per¬ 
fect; that His mind moved hy the same laws as ours. 

Moreover, it was only delay. One day Lazarus would die, and the 

mourning be real. 

Now, observe, the sadness of Jesus for His friend is what is re¬ 
peated with us all. The news comes—“He whom thou lovest is sick, 
and then, in two days— “Lazarus is dead.” Startling! Somehow we 
twine our hearts round men we love as if forever. Death and they are 
not thought of iu connection. He die! He die! 

It is a shock to find the reality of this awful life; that we are swim¬ 
ming Oil a sea of appearances—floating on an eternity that gives way. 
These attachments, loves, etc., they don’t hold; there Is no firmness in 
them. We are, and then suddenly are not. Life and death, what are 

they ? 

Next, the sorrow of His two friends caused the tears of Jesus. 

Look at this family. Three persons: a brother lost, two surviving 

sisters. 

The sisters’ characters were diverse. Martha found her life in the 
outer world of fact; Mary in the inner world of feeling. They are types 

of the practical and the contemplative. 

Their way of manifesting feeling is different. Martha expressed 

herself outwardly in word, in action, in small acts of attention; she 

loved to discuss earnestly with the intellect the question of the resur¬ 
rection-contended how things might have been otherwise. Mary did 
not express—felt herself inexpressible; reached truth by the heart, not 
by the mind; lived in contemplation, in manhood, one would have 
found life in the storm of the world; the other in retirement. As stu¬ 
dents, one would have studied the outward life of man iu history; the 

other, philosophy, the causes of things, the world visible, and thf 

stranger world within. 

Two links bound these diverse characters together: love to Lazarus, 
attachment to the Redeemer. And this true union similars in dissimi¬ 
larity, worlds differing, spheres differing, yet no clashing bound them 

together by one common pursuit. 

Now one link was gone. Of him, Lazarus, we know little. Only be 
was one whom Jesus loved, and he had the strong attachment of 
such women as Martha and Mary, 
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"Blessed Are the Dead That Die In the Lord.”—Rev. 14:13 (217). 

[. Tho dead that die in the Lord. The term hardly needed much 
nice definition when to live in the Lord meant almost certainly perse¬ 
cution, and possibly martyrdom. To die in the Lord was the end of 
those who had lived in the Lord, and few were likely to make that pro¬ 
fession who had not taken up the cross and followed Christ in the way. 
To die in the Lord is to die In possession of all that the Lord, by His 
incarnation and passion, has won for man; to die in the Lord is to pass 
up to live with Him. What life do you take through death to that 
world? Is It a fool’s paradise which you are dreaming of there, or the 
Lord’s? It is simply a question of at-homeneas. Blessed are the dead 
that die in the Lord, who have lived with Him here, talked with Him, 
wrought for Him, and have pined for more perfect possession of all that 
makes the holy beauty of His character and glory of His life. 

II. Wherein are they blessed who die in the Lord? What is it 
which transmutes man’s great terror into an angel of benediction, and 
makes that which Nature shudders at a birth into a world of bliss? Here 
We rise into another region; a region of intense, conscious, joyous vitality; 
a region of intelligent, responsible, glorious activity, in which nothing 
that makes the dignity, the grandeur, of the burden or life is laid down, 
but only the pain. (1) Because death is birth to the believer, and birth 
is ever blessed. This is not the noon of life, but its struggling dawn; 
not its summer, but its bleak and wintry spring. Our high life is the 
seed in the ground which is growing, struggling into form. Blessed are 
the dead, for they are born, exiled from the body, at home with the 
Lord. (2) Born out of a life which Is a long pain to a life which is a 
long bliss. “We that are in this tabernacle do groan, being burdened.” 

(3) They pass out of relations and fellowships which are ever changing 
to those which abide and enlarge their ministries through eternity. 

(4) Blessed are they, for they are forever beyond the reach of all that 
may imperil the prize.—J. Baldwin Brown. 

“Lazarus, Come Forth.”—John 11:43 (218). 

This is the sublime conclusion of the touching story of the raising 
of Lazarus. It presents the estimate the Saviour had of prayer. He 
knew His power and how all things were subject to Him; yet when He 
was about to perform this mighty work for the glory of God and the 
comfort of weeping hearts. He first prayed, and that prayer is full of 
confidence and trust. What a lesson to us to do everything with the 
same confident appeal to God (Phil. 4:6)! 

The text again shows the mighty power of Jesus. The greatest, 
the mightiest conqueror of man is death. The most mysterious and irre¬ 
vocable state is that of the dead. None can conquer in that war. None 
ever attempt to revoke the decree that bids all to enter the grave. We 
may sorrow over the outward tomb, and weep at our own losses; but 
none dream of changing the result. Now the mighty power of Jesus is 
manifest, in that, standing at the dark door of this dread mystery and 
these helpless sleepers, he says, "Come forth;” and there is nothing 
can resist His call. Death, the grave, the unknown sleep, ail respond; 
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TEXT AND TREATMENT HINTS. 

“She Goeth Unto the Grave to Weep There."—John 11:31 (212). 

Comfort is not the only thing we need, if the graves of our beloved 
are to be made places of true blessing to our souls. Standing there, 
many solemn thoughts may well stir within us, many serious self-ques¬ 
tionings, many deep heart-searchings may come. 1. The life of the dead 
is sure to be reviewed, many half-forgotten incidents in it are sure to be 
recalled, and our own life in relation to the dead will be reviewed as 
well. II. Happy they who at such a time, will not have to weep over 
remembered harshnesses and bitternesses, over biting words that made 
a loving heart ache for days, over selfishness and sins that hastened 
the death so mourned at last, and made it a heavier sorrow than it 
would otherwise have been, becauso reparation is now an Impossible 
thing! 

Ill, Even where there is nothing of this, and the remembrances 
are only sweet, to stand at the grave is still a solemn thing. It brings 
us closer to eternal realities than almost anything else can do.—Selected. 

“He Was Not For God Took Him.”—Gen. 5:24 (213). 

The death of an aged saint borders on a translation. So far as the 
Departed is concerned, there is nothing to mourn. He has, 1. Passed 
the ordinary limit of life; 2. Begun to feel the infirmities of age; 3. 
Life’s mission is fulfilled; 4. Character ripened and matured; 5. Imme¬ 
diate translation to glory, with scarce any experience of dying. Mourn¬ 
ing is occasioned in such instances simply by the wounded hearts of 
survivors. Ties cannot be sundered without pain. Must, not confound 
the grief of nature u r ith the hopeless and rebellious sorrow of despair, 
etc.—Sel. 

‘‘Thou Shalt Come to Thy Grave in a Full Age Like as a Shock of Corn 

Cometh In in Its Season."—Job 5:26 (214). 

X, Religion preserves the body ns well as saves the soul. Other things 

being equal piety prolongs life. 

II. For tlio faithful Christian death crowns life. It is life’s perfect 

rounding out and earthly completion. 

“As One Whom His Mother Comforteth, So Will I Comfort You,"—Isai. 

66:13 (215). 

A mother’s business is to interpret God to her children by giving 
them such experience of maternal comfortings as shall help them to 
comprehend how deep and rich and dear a thing God means in that tea- 
derest promise given to his earthly children, “As one whom his mother 
comforteth, so will I comfort you.” Mrs. Browning’s unpitying paternal 
parent did not help her to comprehend the meaning of the psalmist's 
words. “Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them 
that fear Him," but that she was well mothered is indicated when she 
writes of God thus: 
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The Touch of a Vanished Hand (20S)* 

We sigh for the touch of the vanished hand— 

The hand of a friend most dear. 

Who has passed from our side to the shadowy land. 
But what of the hand that is near? 

To the living's touch Is the soul inert 
That weep's o*er the silent urn? 

For the love that lives is our hand alert 
To make some sweet return? 

Do we answer back in a fretful tone. 

When life's duties press us sore? 

Is our praise as full as if they were gone, 

And could hear our praise no more? 

| 

As the days go by are our hands more swift 
For a trifle beyond their share, 

Than to grasp for a kindly, helpful life— 

The burden some one must bear? 

We sigh for the touch of a vanished hand. 

And we think ourselves sincere; 

But what of the friends that about us stand. 

And the touch of the hand that is near? 

—British Weekly. 

In the Presence of the King (209), 

Under the cross of a mourner's pain 
Laid on the soul when you went to God, 

We have walked a year, while the sun and rain 
Faded and freshened the grassy sod. 

Have you ever missed us, walking alone 
By the beautiful shore of the jasper sea? 

Have you kept the old place in your heart for your own 0 
Wherever you linger—wherever we be? 

In the harmonies that the holy sing 

Have you heard the voices we’ve missed so long? 
Have you seen the light which their glad eyes bring 
Shining out from the heavenly throng! 

Have you sat in the hush of some holy place 
When the heaven was flooded with God’s own calms. 
And kissed, for its mother, the angel face 
Of some little child that crept to your arms? 

Are there any to comfort—to cheer,—to bless? 

Is this the work to the freed soul given? 

Does earth’s most beautiful tenderness 
Find place in the blessed life of heaven? 
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To changes the spirits entering there, that they forgtsi 

The eyes upraised and wet, 

The lips too still for prayer. 

The mute despair. 

He will not take 

The spirits which He gave, and make 

The glorified so new 

That they are lost to me and you, 

I do believe 

They will receive 

XJb—- you and me—and be so glad 

To meet us, that when most I would grow sad 

I just begin to think about that gladness, and the day 

When they shall tell us all about the way 

That they have learned to go— 

Heaven's pathways show. 


My lost, my own, and I 

Shall have so much to see together by and by. 

I do believe that just the same sweet face, 

But glorified, is waiting in the place 
Where wo shall meet, if only I 
Am counted worth in that by and by, 

I do believe that God will give a Bweet surprise 
To tear-stained, saddened eyes. 

And that His Heaven will be 

Most glad, most tided through with joy for you and me. 
As we have suffered most. God never made 
Spirit for Spirit, answering shade for shade. 

And placed them side by side— 

So wrought in one, though separate, mystified- 

And meant to break 

The quivering threads between. When we shall wake, 
I am quite sure we will he very glad 

That for a little while we were so sad. 

—George Klingle, 


O Happy Home (206). 

O happy home, where thou art loved the dearest. 
Thou loving Friend and Saviour of our race, 
And where among the guests there never cometh 
One who can hold such high and honored place, 

O happy home, where each one serves thee, lowly* 
Whatever his appointed task may he, 

Till every common task seems great and holy, 
When it is done. O Lord, as unto thee! 
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Sleep on, beloved, sleep, and take thy rest; 

Lay down thy head upon thy Saviour’s breast; 

Wo love thee well, but Jesus loves thee beat— 

Good-night! 

Calm Is thy slumber as an Infant’s sleep; 

But thou shalt wake no more to toil and weep; 

Thine is a perfect rest, secure and deep— 

Good-night! 

Until the shadows from this earth are cast, 

Until He gathers in His sheaves at last, 

Until the twilight gloom he over-past — 

Good-night! 

Until the Easter glory lights the skies. 

Until the dead in Jesus Bhall arise, 

And He shall come, hut not In lowly guise— 

Good-night! 

Until, made beautiful by love divine, 

Thou in the likeneBB of tby Lord shall shine, 

And He shall bring that golden crown of thine— 

Good-night! 

Only "Good-night," beloved, not "Farewell!" 

A little while and all his saints shall dwell, 

In hallowed union indivisible— 

Good-night! 

Until we meet again before His throne, 

Clothed in the spotless robe He gives His own, 

Until we know even as we are known— t 

Good-night! 

ThlB hymn was sung by Mr. Sankey at the funeral of the Rev. 
Chas. Spurgeon. 

Of One Departed (203). 

She lingered on the shores of time a few short years, like one 
Who seemed a stranger in a land whence all her kin had gone; 

A far-away and plaintive look was on her Bad young face— 

A waif of adverse circumstance, she found no resting place. 

But at the close of oue dark day she softly fell asleep, 

And we who stood around her couch could only look and weep; 

Then to her face the smile returned, which had been gone for years— 
A source of sacred joy to ub, and yet a cause for tears. 
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Ah, roolisli world! O, most kind dead, 

Though he told me, who will believe it was Bald. 

Who will beliove that he heard her say, 

AVith the sweet, soft voice, in the dear old way, 

"The utmost wonder is this—I hear 

And see you, and love you, and kiss you, dear, 

“I am your angel, who was your bride 

And know that, though dead, I have never died." 

—Sir Edwin Arnold 


Sin Mither’a Gane (199). 




It mak’s change in a roon 
When mither’s gane, 

The cat has less contented croon. 
The kettle haB a dowle tune. 
There’s naething has sae blythe 
a soun, 

Sin mither's gane. 

The father's there, but losh! puir 
man. 

Sin, mither’s gane, 

Altho' ho does the best he can, 


He hasna sic a tender ban’— 

The bottom's oot o’ nature’s plan, 
When mither’s gane. 

Oh lonely house! Oh empty 
chair! — 

The mither’s gane; 

Yet fancy often sees her there, 

Wi’ a’ the smiles she used to wear 
Which brings our hearts maist to 
despair, 

To think she’s gone." 


Growing Old (200). 

Softly, oh, softly, tlie years have swept by thee. 
Touching thee lightly with tenderest care; 

Sorrows and death they have often brought nigh thee, 
Yet they have left thee but beauty to wear: 
Growing old gracefully, 

Gracefully fair. 

Far from the storms that are lashing the ocean. 
Nearer each day to the pleasant home light. 

Far from the waves that are big with commotion. 
Under full sail and the harbor in sight: 

Growing old gracefully. 

Cheerful and bright. 

Past all the winds that were adverse and chilling, 

Past all the islands that lured thee to rest. 

Past all the currents that lured thee unwilling 

Far from thy course, to the land of the blest: 
Growing old gracefully, 

Peaceful and blest. 
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The glorified so new. 

That they are lost to me and you. 

God never made 

Spirit for spirit, answering shade for shade, 

And placed them side by side— 

So wrought in one, though separate, mystified— 

And meant to break 

The quivering threads between. 

He and She (198). 

•‘She is dead’” they said to him, "come away; 

Kiss her and leave her—thy love is clay!” 

They smoothed her tresses of dark brown hair; 

On her forehead of stone they laid it fair. 

Over her eyes that gazed too much 
They drew the lids with a gentle touch; 

With a tender touch they closed up well 
The sweet thin lips, that had secrets to tell. 

About her brows and her beautiful face 
They tied her veil and her marriage lace. 

And drew on her white feet her white silk shoos 
Which were the whitest, no eye could choose. 

And over her bosom crossed her hands; 

"Come away,” they said, "God understands.” 

And there was silence, and nothing there 
But silence, and scents of eglantere. 

And Jasmine, and rosea, and rosemary; 

And they said, “As a lady should lie, lies she.” 

And they held their breath 'till they left the room 
Witli a shudder, a glance at its stillness and gWm. 

But he, who loved her too well to dreaQ 
The sweet, the stately, the beautiful dead. 

He lit his lamp and took the key 
And turned it—alone again—he and she. 

He and she—but she would not speak. 

Though he kiEsed, in the old place, the quiet cheek. 
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Be swift, dear heart, In doing 
The gracious deed, 

Lest soon they whom thou boldest 
dearest 

Be past the need. 

Be swift, dear heart, in giving 
The rare sweet flower. 


Nor wait to heap with blossom: 
the casket 
In some sad hour. 

Dear heart, be swift in loving — 
Time speedeth on; 

And all thy chance of blessed ser¬ 
vice 

Will soon be gone. 

— British Weekly. 


Steep on, Beloved (195). 

Sleep on, beloved, sleep, and take thy rest; 

Lay down thy head upon thy Saviour’s breast: 
We love thee well; but Jesus loves thee best— 
Good-night! Good-night! Good-night! 

Calm is thy slumber as an infant's sleep; 

But thou shalt wake no more to toil and weep: 
Thine is a perfect rest, secure and deep— 

Good-night! 

Until the shadows from this earth are cast; 
Until He gathers in His sheaves at last; 

Until the twilight gloom is overpast— 

Good-night! 

Until the Easter glory lights the skies; 

Until the dead in Jesus shall arise, 

And He shall come, but not in lowly guise— 

Good-night! 

Until made beautiful by Love Divine, 

Thou, in the likeness of Thy Lord shalt shine. 
And He shall bring that golden crown of thine— 

Good-night! 


Only “good-night," beloved—not “farewell!" 

A little while, and all His saints shall dwell 
In hallowed union, indivisible — 

Good-night! 

Until we meet again before His throne, 

Clothed in the spotless robe He gives His own, 

Until we know even as we are known — 

Good-night! 

— Sarah Doudney, 
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While We May (193). 

The hands are bucU dear hands— 

They are so full, they turn so oft. 

At our demands: 

So often they reach out 

With trifles scarcely thought about; 

So many times they do 
So many things for me, for you— 

If their fond wills mistake 
We may well bend, not break. 

They are such fond, frail lips 

That speak to us! Pray, if love strips 

Them of discretion, many times, 

Or if they speak too slow, or quick, such crimes 
We may pass by; for we may see 
Days not far off, when these small words may be 
Held not as slow or quick. 

Or out of place, but dear— 

Because the lips that spoke are no more here. 

They are such dear, familiar feet that go 
Along the path with ours—feet fast or slow. 

But trying to keep pace. 

If they mistake. 

Or tread upon some flower that we would take 
Upon our breast. 

Or bruise some reed. 

Or crush some hope until it bleed, 

We may be mute, 

Not turning quickly to impute 
Grave fault; for they and we 
Have such a little way to go—can bo 
Together such a little while along the way—■ 

We will be patient while we may. 

So many little faults we find! 

Wo see them; for not blind 
Is love. We see them; but if you and I 
Perhaps remember them, some bye and bye 
They will not be 

Faults then, grave faults, to you and me; 

But just odd ways, mistakes, or even less, 
Remembrances to bless. 

Days change so many things—yes, hours! 

We see so differently in suns and showers! 

Mistaken words tonight 

May be so cherished by tomorrow's light! 

We will be patient, for we know 
There’s such a little way to go. 

—Author unknown. 
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the fortitude in suffering which belonged only to this suffering state. 
Let us take from their dying hand that submission under affliction which 
they shall need no more in a world where affliction is unknown. Let us 
collect in our thoughts all those cheerful and hopeful sayings which 
they threw out from time to Lime as they walked with us, and string 
them as a rosary to be daily counted over. Let us test our own daily 
life by what must be their now perfected estimate; and as they once 
walked with us on earth, let us walk with them in heaven. 

We may learn at the grave of our lost ones how to live with the liv¬ 
ing. It is a fearful thing to live so carelessly as we often do with those 
dearest to us, who may at any moment be gone forever. The life we 
arc living, the words we are now saying will all be lived over in mem¬ 
ory over some future grave, IT we would know how to measure our 
words to living friends, let us see how we feel toward the dead. Let us 
walk softly, lei us forbear and love. None ever repented of too much 
love to a departed friend; none ever regretted too much tenderness and 
indulgence; but many a tear has been shed for too much hardness and 
severity, Let our friends in heaven, then, teach us how to treat our 
friends on earth; thus, by no vain, fruitless sorrow, but by a deeper self- 
knowledge. a tender and more sawed estimate of life, may our heavenly 
frienus prove to us minisleriug spirits.—Harriet needier Stowe. 
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"Home, In its highest, aspects, is all this; and even when it falls 
short of the highest it retains a portion of Its inevitable virtue and 
power. Beside the hearth we grow up, beside the hearth we must die. 

"The backbone o£ a people is made of its homes, and the nation 
that would be a strong nation is bound to foster the home-instinct 
within itself.”—The Englishwoman. 

Self-Sacrificing Lives (185), 

Above all, our sympathy and regard are clue to the struggling wives 
among those whom Abraham Lincoln called the plain people, and whom 
he so loved and trusted; for the lives of these women are often led on 
the lonely heights of quiet, self-sacrificing heroism.— Theodore Roosevelt. 

"Oh, Me” or "Oh, You"? (186). 

Grandmother had suffered many weary months. Weighted with 
seventy-nine years, she was tired and wanted to be released. One 
afternoon I called, stepping in softly, and was told that she had just 
“gone home.” I was glad, and I said so next day when reading and 
speaking the words of comfort. 

The selfishness of sorrow. Crepe on the door, on the hats of the 
men, black dresses on the women, a slow-winding funeral train out to 
the grave, weeping, moaning, "Oh, me. She is gone; how can I live 

without her?” 

Nearly all of the sorrow seems to he for self. My loss, my loneli¬ 
ness, my unhappiness. God has taken one of His children to Himself, 
has freed bis body from all pain, his mind from all anxiety, has wiped 
all tears from his face, has taken him to a home of bliss, has crowned 
one of His saints. Is not our sorrow a protest against God’s action? 

Would we, if we could, restrain God from thus blessing 1-Iis child? 
To go was gain for our dear one; would we withhold it from him for 
our gain? “Oh, me, 1 am so miserable,” might well be changed to "Oh, 
you are so blessed.” 

There is a noble, an unselfish sorrow. Jesus was "a man of Bor¬ 
rows.” But His sorrow was for others, not for Himself. And many of His 
disciples are acquainted with the same kind of sorrow, sorrow for others. 

Just recently there came to my notice a touching tragedy, a man 
dying of sorrow. But the sorrow was intensely selfish, all for himself. 
When you cry, "Oh, me,” analyze your sorrow; see if it is selfish. Sel¬ 
fishness, even in the form of sorrow, is not to be commended in one of 
the disciples of the “man of sorrows.”—The Presbyterian Advance. 

Death an Answer to Christ's Prayer (187). 

We often speak of our sorrows as being God’s strange answers to 
many of our prayers, prayers for greater holiness of heart and life, for 
more perfect detachment of spirit from the world, and for a deepening 
of faith. But do we ever think that in the death of our beloved who 
have gone home t.o heaven there has been only an answer to the greater 
prayer of Christ Himself? Why was it that that dear one was taken from 
your side, and from the love-grasp that would have held it longer if it 
could? Was it not because while you were praying, almost in agony, 
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eyes which almost blinded ns. We stood looking at him for some time. 
I was thinking of the wife and baby I had left at homo, and wondering 
how soon, in the mercy of God, she would he lefL a widow, and my baby 
boy fatherless. We looked at each other and instinctively seemed to 
understand our thoughts. Not a word spoken, but we dug a grave and 
laid the poor fellow to rest with his children’s picture clasped over his 
heart. Over bis grave, on the tree against which lie was sitting I in* 
scribed the words: ''Somebody’s Father, July 3, 1863.” 

Tel) Mother I'll Be There (182). 

Just before he left by special train to visit his dying mother, Presi¬ 
dent McKinley wrote a telegram which probably has done more for the 
kingdom of God than any other single act of his life. The message 
read, "Tell mother I’ll bo there.” 

Rev. Charles M. Fillmore, Indianapolis, Ind., read this message and 
saw the possibilities that lay in it. He caught the phrase and wrote his 
world-famous hymn, “Tell mother I’ll be there,” 

Charles M, Alexander took this song with him on an evangelistic 
tour around the world, and wherever he sang it the touching message 
reached the hearts of men. In the Welsh revival the only Alexander 
song carried by the Welsh singers was this song by Fillmore. 

Writing of the Welsh revival, Mr. W. T. Stead, editor of The Review 
of Reviews, quoted the chorus of this song and told of its wonderful ef¬ 
fects. Mr. Evan Roberts, the Welsh evangelist, remarked that the song 
touched more hearts and did more for Christ in the revival than any 
other song that was sung. 

Numberless instances of conversion have followed the trail of this 
mother song. Strong men have heard it and have been broken. Prodi¬ 
gals have heard it and have come home. The song has been criticized 
and torn to shreds, but it does its work, and it has never yet been re¬ 
placed by another that is better, 

Mr, Fillmore iB an Endeavorer through and through. He went to 
Peru, I ml.. In 1904 to establish a church, beginning with thirteen mem¬ 
bers. When he left this place six yearn later there were six hundred 
members. While in Peru he was elected vice-president of the State 
Christian Endeavor union. He has written a number of other mother 
songs, touching and tender, that are sung with good effect in evangelis¬ 
tic work; among them are “Home and Mother,” "My Good Old Mother’s 
Religion,” and “I’ll Wear a White Flower for You, Mother, Dear.” 

The words of the famous song that have carried Mr, Fillmore’s 
name anil influence around the world are these: 

When I was but a little child, how well I recollect, 

How I would grieve my mother with my folly and neglect! 

And now that she has gone to heaven, I miss her tender care; 

O angels, tell my mother I’ll be there. 

Chorus: 

Tell mother I’ll be there, in answer to her prayer; 

This message, guardian angels, to her bear; 

Tell mother I’ll be there, heaven's joys with her to share: 

Yes, tell my darling mother I’ll be there. 
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the keeping of it at least free from the desolation of death might have 
seemed essential to the comfort of the Lord Himself, to say nothing of 
the comfort of these close friends of His. Yet sorrow of the deepest kind 
came suddenly down, and over their loved brother's dead body the sis¬ 
ters were shedding bitter tears* Did Christ rebuke them? Nay, he added 
His own holy tears to theirs. The tenderest touch in the picture is that 
which shows how "Jesus wept." It was probably the first time they 
had seen their Lord in tears; at least it was the first time that He and 
they had wept together, and over the same thing, and He seemed in 

that dark hour to be more one with them than ever. 

How intensely human these tearB of His! He knew that Lazarus 
was not lost to them, and yet He wept. He knew that, in a few moments 
more, intensest joy would fill these mourning hearts, and yet He wept 
He knew that almost immediately they would have garments of praise 
instead of the spirit of heaviness, and yet He wept. It was intensely 
human, intensely sympathetic, intensely beautiful, and intensely com¬ 
forting as well; and it is a very suggestive fact that the Gospel by John 
—the gospel which more fully than any other shows us the real God¬ 
head of Jesus—is the Gospel in which His perfect humanity also cornea 
most clearly into view. It show's us that He who was Divine enough to 
raise the dead was human enough to weep with those that were mourn¬ 
ing the dead; Divine enough to dry the mourner’s tears, yet human 
enough to shed tears Himself.—Rev. G. H, Knight. 

Home Religion (178). 

The Gospel should bt all powerful in the home. Horace Bushnell 
thought that the need r f the world was "the out-populating power of a 
godly stock.” When Christ becomes master of the home, it becomes pos¬ 
sible to bless the world with a godly stock. Blessed are those homes 
where every member loves and obeys Christ. The following is a good 
motto to hang in the home; “Christ iB the Head of this house; the Un¬ 
seen Guest at every meal; the Silent Listener to every conversation.” 
There is no other place where Christlike qualities shine so brightly. 
Obedience, love, reverence, patience, forbearance—such as these are 
household virtues. Let us invite Christ to come into our homes that He 
may teach us these things.—Daily Bible. 

A Mother's Love (179). 

I know a mother who lives down in the southern part of Indiana, 
Some years ago her boy came up to Chicago. He hadn’t been in the 
city long before he was led astray. A neighbor happened to come up 
to Chicago, and found him one night in the streets drunk. When that 
neighbor went home, at first he theught he wouldn’t say anything about 
it to the boy’s father, but afterwards he thought it his duty to tell him. 
So in a .crowd in the street of their little town he just took the father 
aside, and told him what he had seen in Chicago. It was a terrible blow. 
When the children had been put to bed that night he said to his wife, 
"Wife, I have bad news. I have heard from Chicago today." The 
mother dropped her work in an instant and said: “Tell me what it is,” 
"Well, our son has been seen on the streets of. Chicago drunk.” Neither 
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their face, glorious with the light of heaven once smilo on the deserted 
room, it might be better. One needs to lose friends to understand one's 
self truly. The death of a friend teaches things within that we never 
knew before. We may have expected it, prepared for it; it may have 
been hourly expected for weeks, yet when it comes, it falls on us sud- 
dnly and reveals in us emotions we could not dream. The opening of 
those heavenly gates for them startles and flutters our souls with strange 
mysterious thrills unrelt; ^?ere. The glimpse of glories, the sweep of 
voices all startle and dazzle us, and the soul for many a day aches and 
longs with untold longings.—Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

A Mother’s Memory (173). 

An old man sat on his veranda, one autumn evening, with the son of 
a former schoolmate. The visitor was a flippant young fellow, and talked 
much of his doubts about religion. The old man did not argue with him. 

“It isn't worth while, Robert," be said; “you are only repeating what 
other men have suggested to you. You have not begun to think or feel 
for yourself.” 

Robert was insistent, and finally asserted that the doctrine cf a 
future life was all a dream. “Death is death,” he said. “When the 
breath goes out of the body, the soul comes to an end.” 

His aged host led him into his library, and showed him a portrait 
on the wall—a noble, saintly face. “Do you see her?” he said. "Can 
you guess what she was from her face—how high her intellect, how ten¬ 
der hei nature, how near to God? I was her son. She was—and as I 
have never married, she always will be—the only woman in the world 
to me. Well, she is dead. And you say there is nothing of her left in 
the world—nothing? Why, look here. Bob, do you see that bush in the 
yard? A common weed with coarse leaves and colorless flowers, of no 
special use or beauty. But that weed grows in every country. It grew 
centuries ago; it grew before the flood. It is the same now it was then. 
It has come down through countless ages, seed after seed, the same 
growth, the same flower, the same thorns, unaltered. And if God,” he 
said, rising in his earnestness, “if God has kept that little weed unaltered 
Bince the beginning of time, shall He extinguish the soul of my mother 
—the souls of all mothers—full of His truth and love, made of IIis like¬ 
ness, who have done His work in the world? Shall the poor matter in 
its meanest type hist, and the soul, which represents His intelligence, 
and His spirit, come to an end?”—Youth’s Companion. 

Love Of Home (174). 

Abraham Lincoln, when a young man, joined a mounted volunteer 
regiment to resist the invasion of some Indian tribes. The danger over, 
he received his discharge; but his horse having been stolen he had to 
trudge the long weary distance to his home. His companion says: “As 
we drew nearer home the impulse became stronger, and urged us cn 
amazingly. The long strides of Lincoln, often slipping back six inches 
in the loose sand, were just right for me, and he was greatly amused 
when he noticed me behind him, stepping along in his tracks to keep 
from slipping.” 
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ture, but where they have lived, and where their families and neighbors 
may accompany them in their long sleep. 

Sympathy (169). 

What is sympathy? It may he but a silent pressure of the hand. 
You will remember in the Greek myth how when brave Theseus entered 
the labyrinth with the purpose of slaying the Minotaur—the Cretan 
king's pet-monster, whose annual luncheon of fourteen Athenian youths 
and maidens was considered by Minos as a "matter of state policy 1 '— 
Ariadne, the beautiful princess, put into the youth's left hand one end 
of a silken thread, she holding the other end. As he went on through the 
mizmaze, dizzy and perplexed, the moon hiding her face, the Minotaur's 
roar growing nearer and louder, every now and then, he would feel the 
sympathetic touch of the princess pulling the silken cord, Theseus was a 
very Hercules in strength and intrepidity; besides he had his father's 
magic gold-hilted sword* And yet he needed just that human sympathy 
to help him to victory, that silken cord to lead him back again after the 
victory, 

"A young wife stood beside a bieu 
Pale aa a I^y in her weeds. 

And prayed for death with every tear 
As nuns drop Avea with their beaded 
A tiny hand stole into hers, 

A childish whisper checked her tears, 

J said, *She is not all alone, 

The infant's grief will heal her own/ ,J 

Most of all do we need the divine sympathy, substitutional, because 
the Christ was tempted in all points as we are. "And having had com¬ 
passion on them," is repeated so many times in the New Testament that 
we do not hesitate to say that compassion is the leading attribute of 
Christ, and sympathy the very essence of Christianity.—Ide. 

Filial Tenderness (170). 

I recall a young man in his home—a very great and famous man 
whose name I must not mention* His was the case of a man of genius, 
born of parents who had no pretensions to genius at all, and who was 
Incomparably in advance of his parents in culture and education. Many 
a young man so circumstanced has been tempted to give himself airs; 
to look down upon his parents as inferiors, to shudder when they drop 
their h*s; to condole with himself as the offspring of bourgeois or plebian 
people, of whom he is obliged to be ashamed. Not so the young man of 
whom I speak. He had taken as his rule of life the highest of all ideals 
—the ideal of Him "who went down to His parents at Nazareth, and was 
subject unto them/' I have sat at his table, and heard him pour forth 
the stores of his unexampled eloquence, and unroll the treasures of his 
large heart in lessons full of depth and beauty;—and than bis dear old 
mother—perfect lype ot English middle-class womanhood, with some¬ 
thing of the holy Philistinism of a narrow creed which invests its humb¬ 
lest votaries with selMmagined infallibility—would lift up her monitory 
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A Faithful Wife (164). 

‘'Wliat a shame for a big, strong man to be such a slave to an invalid 
wife!” were the words spoken a little too loudly by a girl in the saloon 
of an ocean steamer as a couple went down the stairway. An hour later 
the man in question took a seat beside the critic, who had formed and 
uttered her hasty judgment. “I think your remark, which I accidentally 
overheard, justifies me in telling you a little about my 'slavery’ as you 
call it,” he said. "It began thirty years ago, when my young bride nursed 
me through yellow-fever—alone—because everyone else had fled in panic. 
She did not have a sound hour’s sleep for three weeks. Most of the time 
I was violently delirious, and how she managed to control me was a 
wonder. She brought me safely out of the disease before she fell ill 
with it herself. After she recovered she pulled me through a worse trial. 
I was in business with a man who proved a scoundrel, and for three years 
everybody except my wife believed that his villainy was mine. When 1 
lost money and position, she did the work of throe women. When sick¬ 
ness and death visited our home she met them with courage. For 
twenty-five years she did not spare herself. Five years ago her health 
gave way. She will never be well again. My ‘slavery’ is the slavery of 
a whole-hearted devotion to one of the noblest women evor given to 

j| 

earth. May you some day command as happy a ‘slave* ! n —Adapted from 
the Youth's Companion. 

A Wife's Epitaph. {165}—In a Philadelphia cemetery is a husband's 
epitaph—tribute to his wife, which reads: “! thank my God upon every 
remembrance of thee.' 1 

Mother Love (166)* 

This command was preceded by the invitation, “Come thou and all 
thy house into the ark*” “An aged mother lay on her death-bed. She 
was nearly one hundred years old, and the husband, who had taken the 
journey with her, sat by her side. She was just breathing faintly* but 
suddenly she opened her eyes and said, 'Why, it's dark.' ‘Yes, Janet, 
It is dark/ Is it night?* f Oh, yes, it is midnight/ 'Are all the children 
in? 1 ” There was that aged mother living life over again* Her youngest 
child had been in the grave twenty years, but she was traveling back to 
the old days, and she fell asleep in Christ, asking, “Are all the children 
in?” Parents, are all the children in the ark of safety? God says, “Come 
thou, and all thy house.”—Moody* 

The Halo of Home (167)* 

Our higher and purer pleasures begin with [he home, and these do 
not fade with the changing years, but sweeten and ripen to the end. 
Love is the first sweet gift of life, the first joy the infant feels when 
it nestles near the mother's heart, and the last joy to fade as, with the 
hand of a loved one in ours, we pass into the great unseen; nay, then it 
does not fade, but is only made immortal* How enriching and ennoblim: 
is the inliuecce of spirit, on spirit among— 
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Reunited Later On (160). 

The wife of Charles Kingsley erected a marble cross on the grave 
of her husband, and on it she had these three words engraven: Amavi- 
mtts, Am a mils, Amabimus. We have loved, we love, we shall love. When 
Mrs, Browning died, her husband, taking from Dante these words, wrote 
them in her Testament: “Thus I believe, thus I affirm, thus I am cer¬ 
tain of it, that from this life I shall pass to another better, there, where 
that holy lady lives, of whom my soul was enamored.' 1 Will God permit 
a hope like this to die? I do not have Christ's authority for the thought 
that we shall know each other beyond death, or that we shall be to each 
other what we w r ere here, but to think otherwise would be contrary to 
the hope of millions. “Love never faileth,” and Jesus Himself has said 
“If it w r ere not so I would have told you,”—-Sel. 

A Voice From the Tomb (161). 

The other day I read of a mother who died, leaving her child alone 
and very poor. She used to pray earnestly for her boy, and left an im¬ 
pression upon his mind that she cared more for his soul than she cared 
for anything else in the world. He grew up to he a successful man in 
business, and became very well off. One day, not long ago, after his 
mother had been dead for twenty years, he thought he would remove 
her remains and put her into his own lot in the cemetery, and put up a 
little monument to her memory. As he came to remove them and to 
lay them away the thought came to him, that while his mother was alive 
she had prayed for him, and he wondered why her prayers were not an¬ 
swered, That very night that man was saved. After his mother had 
been buried so long a time, the act of removing her body to another 
resting place, brought up all recollections of his childhood, and he became 
a Christian. O, you mothers!—Moody. 

The Joy Of It (162). 

These words of comfort are from a little booklet by the sainted Dr. 
A, J. Gordon, Speaking to bereaved ones, he said: 

“O you that have laid away your loved ones, has one of you been 
able to open the door to bring them back? How you have wished that 
some fair morning you could go out and turn the key and usher them 
back, and introduce them into the world again! But there is Ono that 
has the key: “Fear not; ... I am He that liveth, and was dead; and, 
behold, I am alive forevermore, and have the keys of death and of the 
grave,” Thou art the King of kings, O Christ, but Thou art also the 
King and Conqueror of death, and in a little while we shall hear 
Thy voice sounding clown from heaven, “Awake and sing, ye that dwell 
in the dust.” And we will sing as He calls us to Him. They that are 
alive and they that are in their graves instantly brought into one com¬ 
pany, and then the consummating act, expressed in those words that we 
have not begun to fathom: “Caught up together with them in the clouds, 
to meet the Lord in the air: and so shall we be ever with the Lord 
Wherefore comfort one another with these words.” 
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on to Jove and duty. In times of trial and temptation, of success and 
failure, they stand out before our mental gaze. Once again we feel the 
pressure of the hand that gave childhood’s blessing; once again their lips 
meet ours in the kiss of hope; once again we hear their voices uttering 
words of counsel or comfort, and by the purity of our lives, by the nobility 

of our deeds, by the honesty oi our acts, we prove that, being dead, they 
yet speak.—Levy. 

A Mother's Heart-sway (156). 

But how tlie true mother holds her heart-sway even when the chil¬ 
dren are grown’ Other loves and trusts and confidences come, but still the 
grown child sings: 

“Over my head in the days that are flown 
No love like mother-love ever was shown, 

No other worship abides and endures, 

Loving, unselfisli and patient lilte yours. 

None like a mother can charm away pain 
From the sick brow and world weary brain. 

Slumber’s soft calm o’er my heavy lids creep! 

Rock me to sleep, mother! Rock me to sleep!" 

And there is this consolation for all who have known what it was to 
worship and find help at the shrine of a fond mother’s heart: it was God 
in the mother’s heart that drew the adoration. Her fond bosom was the 
inlet into which the great tide of divine love surged and kept it always 
full. "That he might be everywhere present, God made mothers.”—Sel. 

His Mother's Influence (1571. 

It was after a hush in ihe midweek meeting that one who was a 

stranger to the majority broke the stillness, as he arose to his feet, 
saying: 

“if anyone had told me this morning that I would attend prayer 
meeting here to-night I would have questioned his sanity, but here I am, 
and right glad that I came." 

Then, glancing over the congregation, lie continued: "I see but 
two or three familiar faces, and that is not strange, for 1 was a youth 
when I worshiped here, and now I am past middle age. But this is the 
very pew where hundreds of times I sat beside my sainted mother." 

From the pause that followed it was evident that the vivid memory 

of long gone days prevented speech, hut when he had himself well in 
hand the stranger continued: 

“Tlioso of you who remember what a mother X had will. I am sure, 
bear me out in the statement that she lived so near her Lord that her 
influence was far-reaching. Anyhow, I have never been able to get away 
from it, although she was taken from me thirty years ngo. To be sure, 

X had not honored my Lord as did she—far from it, but whenever during 
these motherless years, I have been tempted to stray from the path of 
rectitude I have been preventd by her restraining influence. And if you 
wib bear with me, I will tell you why I am hero to-night. 
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our plans In the light of that depressing fact. The meditation upon this 
text might run somewhat as follows: (1) How long have I to live that I 
may make the best of what remains? To make the best of an hour is 
to multiply its opportunities. (2) IIow long have I to live, that X may set 
my house in order? We should not leave the world in an unprepared 
state. Every man has some responsibilities which he should adjust 
whilst in comparative health, (3) i low long have I to live, that 1 may do 
the most important things first? There is always an order of import¬ 
ance, To the husbandman it is of more importance at the proper feason 
that he should sow his seed rather than clean his windows. On a ship 
It is more important to have a qualified captain than a qualified cook. 
( 4 ) How long have I to live, that I may pay all I owe? This inquiry does 
not relate to money only. We may be solvent in money and Insolvent in 
character. What do we owe to those who love us? To our children? To 
the poor? To the whole cause of Christ? We are not to buy ourselves 
off by money; a subscription is not a soul. 

What is it to live? It is not merely to exist. Men are not bodies 
only. A man may feed his body and starve his soul. When a man asks 
questious about his life he should bring them to bear upon his spiritual 
rather than upon his corporeal nature. There is a mockery of living. 
We may live without living, that is to say, our life may be only physical, 
or it may be shallow, or it may be selfish, or it may be running on false 
lines, The true life is in Christ alone. In every sense He is our life. 
Unless we are in Christ we have no life. He came to give us life. He 
complains, “Ye will not come unto mo that ye might have life.” 

Tho question may be used in another and most thrilling sense. The 
question of the text relates only to earthly existence. The Christian 
preacher has a great answer to the inquiry. How long have I to live? 
The Christian preacher's answer is, forever!—Joseph Parker, D. D. 
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"Her Sun is Gone Down While It Is Yet Day.”—Jer. 15:9 (148). 

Nature has her fixed times and seasons. 

Death has no seasons. It strikes down youth and age alike. 

In the present instance this is illustrated. Youth, glowing in the 
flush of early promise is cut down. 

Be ready, for in such hour as ye think not, the Bridegroom cometh. 

Thou Hadst Been Here, My Brother Had Not Died,”—John 11:21 (149). 
We learn: 

I. That the friends of Jesus are not exempted from affliction in the 
world. If such immunity might have been expected in any case, it surd) 
would have been in that of the members of the Bethany family who so 
often received and entertained live Lord. In the highest sacrificial sense 
of the word, no one ever suffered for others as Christ did; but in a lower 
sense it is true that believers often do suffer for others; and when their 
benefit is secured thereby, the afflicted ones discover that their sickness 
has really been for the glory of God, so that they enter in a very real way 
into the fellowship of the Saviour's sufferings. 

II. The friends of Jesus in their affliction turn directly and imme¬ 
diately to Him. In the day of prosperity it may be occasionally difficult 
to say whether a man is a Christian or not; but when, in time of trouble 
he makes straight for Christ, we know then most surely whose he is and 
whom he serves. Take a note of it then, and when affliction comes, ob¬ 
serve to whom you flee for succor—for that will tell you whether you 
are, or are not, a friend of Jesus. 

III. The response of the Lord comes often in such a way as seems 
to aggravate the evil. Christ loved the family at Bethany, therefore He 
did not come immediately at their call. "That looks like a non-sequitur, 
but it is the sober truth. He had in store for them a greater kindness 
than they could have dreamed of; and therefore He delayed till lie could 
confer that upon them. There is nothing for us at such a time but to 
wait In patient, trustful expectation; but when we get to the end we shall 
see that there was love in the discipline. 

TV. Che friends of Jesus have different individualities but a common 
danger in their sorrow. In all our trials we are prone to lose sight of 
the universality of God's providence, and to torment ourselves with this 
unbelieving "if.” It proceeds on the principle that the providence of 
God is not concerned in everything, and it gives to secondary causes a 
supremacy that does not belong to them. When calamity comes upon 
you, be sure that it is not because this or that accident prevented relief, 
nor because the Saviour was not with you, but because it was Mis will, 
and I-Iis will only, to bring about that which shall be better for you and 
others than your deliverance would have been. 

V. The friends of Jesus have a blessed end to all their sorrows. 
"Rest in the Lord, therefore, and wait patently for Him.”—Rev. W. M. 
Taylor, D. D. 
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Shall We Find Them at the Portals? (143). 

Will they meet us, cheer and greet us, 

Those we've loved, who’ve gone before? 

Shall we find them at the portals, 

Find our beautified immortals, 

When we reach that radiant shore? 

Hearts are broken for some token, 

That they live and love us yet; 

And we ask, "Can those who’ve left us. 

Of love's look and tone bereft us, 

Though in Heaven, can they forget?” 

And we often, as days soften, 

And comes out the evening star. 

Looking westward, sit and wonder 
Whether when so far asunder. 

They still know how' dear they are? 

Past yon portals, our immortals. 

Those who walk with Him in white, 

Do they, mid their bliss recall us, 

Know they what events befall us, 

Will our coming wake delight? 

They will meet us, cheer and greet us. 

Those we’ve loved who’ve gone before; 

We shall find them at the portals, 

Find our beautified Immortals, 

When we reach that radiant shore. 

Watching at the Gate (144), 

The little hands are folded like white lilies on his breast, 

The busy feet, so noisy once, are evermore at rest; 

The snow drift of his little bed is stainless, smooth and still. 
As if waiting for the laddie back, his cozy place to fill; 

The hobby-horse is saddled, and gives forth a hearty neigh, 

But the rider does not heed it, for he is far away. 

He is dwelling with the angels, and, though I may be late, 

I know he’ll not forget me, but be watching at the gate. 

His toys are laid upon the shelf, his clothes are put away, 
The little rug is folded up, on which he knelt to pray; 

His empty chair is by the hearth, as if expecting him, 

And when 1 see that vacant chair my eyes w T ith tears are dim, 
I listen, wait, and listen for a voice that never calls, 

For a step along the hallway, but the footstep never falls. 

But this comfort I have always, that though I may be late, 

I know he’ll not forget me, but be watching at the gate. 
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Sims rose and sot, years came and went; 

That dead hand kept its treasure well: 
Nations were horn and turned to dust. 

While life was hidden in that shell. 

The senseless hand is robbed at last; 

The seed is buried in the earth, 

When, lo! the life long sleeping there 
Into a lovely flower burst forth. 

And will not He who watched the seed, 

And kept the life within the shell, 

When those He loves are laid to rest, 
Watch o’er His buried saints as well? 

And will not lie from 'neath the sod 
Cause something glorious to arise? 

Ay, though it sleeps two thousand years. 

Yet all this slumbering dust shall rise. 

Then will I lay me down in peace, 

■When called to leave this vale of tears; 
For "in my flesh shall I see God,’’ 

E'en though I sleep two thousand years. 

—Sarah H. Bradford. 

The Breaking Day (138). 

We may hope with an undying hope 
Since He who knows our need is just, 

That somewhere, somehow, meet we must. 

Alas for him who never sees 

The stars shine through his cypress trees; 

Who hopeless lays his dead away. 

Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marble play: 

Who hath not learned in hours of faith 
The truth lo sight and sense unknown, 

That life is ever lord of death, 

And love can never lose its own. 

New Life (139). 

Only a little shriveled seed—• 

It might be a flower or grass or weed; 

Only a box of dirt on the edge 
Of a narrow, dusty window-ledge; 

Only a few scant summer showers; 

Oniy a few clear, shining hours— 

That was all. Yet God could make 
Out of these, for a sick child's sake. 

A blossom-wonder as fair and sweet 
As ever broke at an angel’s feet. 
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a parallel in any other domain of intellectual action/ 1 To the same effect 
Novalis wrote long before: “Let him, therefore, who would arrive at a 
knowledge of nature, train his moral sense; let him act and conceive in 
accordance with the noble essence of his soul; and, as if of herself, Na¬ 
ture will become open to him/ 1 Blessed are the pure, for they see 
deepest and surest, they see the best of everything, and give the best re¬ 
port of it; and thus being and doing best serve their race. What, then, 
intellectual observers see with more or less clearness and maintain 
with more or less emphasis, revelation discerns with open vision and 
affirms with absolute assurance, that the highest and most effective 
servants of humanity are the pure in heart, the good, the true, the loving, 
the spiritual and godly, in a word the Christlike, In such men God is 
revealed and glorified* Great men raise our conception of man; good 
men raise our conception of God, He is magnified in them—WaUdoson 

He That Doeth the Will of God Abideth Forever (250), 

At East Northfield, over the grave of the great Evangelist, there is 
an inscription fraught with the one invincible assurance of immortality: 
“He that doeth the will of God abideth forever/' In these words the 
culminating evidences of the great fact culminate. It is the proof of 
proofs. Because the doing of the will of God must ever go one, the doer 
of it must go on in its doing. 

It is an axiom of physics that a moving body will continue moving 
until stopped by some opposing force* Friction and gravitation quickly 
arrest the flight of the cannon-shot, but the planet flies for ages of ages 
through the frictionless ether. The spiritual world, no less than the 
physical, has its axiomatic law of motion. We see the conscious doing 
of God’s will in active progress. Their is nothing in the nature of tilings 
to arrest it, for, as Augustine said, “God is the nature of things/’ It 
must simply go on, the doing, and so the doer* It is this axiom of spirit¬ 
ual progress which Christian faith asserts in the Apostolic formula, '-He 
that doeth the will of God continueth forever/—The Outlook. 

He Died a Brave Man (251). 

In my original company, raised at the beginning of the war, was a 
man of wealth and influence, about forty-five years old* He was blessed 
with a devoted wife and eleven children. His eldest son enlisted with 
him, and when we marched away we passed by liis plantation. There at 
the gate were his wife and the other ten children, each of them waving 
the flag, even the baby. In our first battle the young man fell, shot through 
the body. “Tom,” said a comrade, “are you badly hurt?” “Yes,” he said; 
“I am shot through the body. Give my love to my mother.” As his gal¬ 
lant spirit fled, I could hear his father cheering on the men. He was only 
a quartermaster-sergeant, but he rallied and cheered the boys like a 
general, I went up to him and told him his son was dead. The word 
struck him like a bullet; lie fell forward on his horse’s neck, and & 
sob burst from his heart. In a few moments he straightened him* 
,1'e/f in the saddle, and exclaimed, “Thank God, he died like a brave man!** 
imd until the fight was over I could hear him encouraging the men, At 
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sympathy, leaves an influence that remains long after the pressure has 
ceased* The kind act writes itself in the heart in letters that cannot 

be obliterated. 

Herein is the great joy and the reward of a faithful minister of the 
Gospel* Weary and discouraged he returns from the pulpit to his study, 
feeling he has labored in vain, and yet at a later time, he meets that 
sermon, lifted up and glorified in the Christian life of a person of whom, 
it may he, he had no knowledge when the sermon was preached* He has 
his earnest longings, which may not be realized in himself, but they 
have quickened others to like aspirations and to better living. A min¬ 
ister may burn his sermons, but lie cannot his ministry* No fire can 
consume the love he awakened* No change of time can obliterate what 
he has spoken in the name of Christ.—Selected. 

The Immortality of Influence* (247) 

Savonarola, when he was about to die at the stake, strengthened his 
brethren of St. Mark's with these words: "I am certain that if I must 
die, I shall be able to aid you in heaven more than I have been able to 
do on earth* The work of the Lord will ever go forward, and my death 
will only hasten it/* And therein he uttered a large part of the philos¬ 
ophy of history. This appears most impressively when one thoughtfully 
asks, Who are today the mightiest men in the world's affairs? For in 
our answer we cannot name any of our contemporaries; we are bound 
to name others whom we call the dead; as Washington and Lincoln, 
who are more potent now in politics than any living politicians; Shake¬ 
speare, who Is still the supreme schoolmaster wherever our English 
tongue is spoken, affecting the mentality of millions who never even 
read his works; John Wesley, whose influence is both perpetuated and 
multiplied in the largest of the Protestant sects; Martin Luther, whose 
name is significant not only of great theological distinctions, but whose 
career still accounts for the existing boundaries of the great European 
nations; and greater than these, a certain Jewish tent maker, itinerant, 
fugitive, almost unheeded by his own generation, now in his grave these 
two thousand years, under whose spell the whole civilized world still 
worships and thinks, loves and longs, lives and dies, Saul of Tarsus, 
Paul the Apostle—these, and the One whose name is above every name, 
were not only the great of their times; they are the great of our times* 
To lack anything contributed by the living would not so far affect us 
as suddenly to lose out of life what we have received from these dead 
who are not dead. 

And these “immortal dead who live again in lives made better by 
their presence"—these are not the few whose names we thus may call, 
but the millions now nameless from whom the world which has forgotten 
them has yet derived the greater part of its inheritance of blessing and 
truth. They wrought as humbly as we must do, but they wrought in the 
Holy Ghost, and our work, too, if wrought in Him, may be as potent 
as theirs, and like theirs, be prolonged into an immortal influence. So 
may we "join the choir invisible whose music 3s the gladness of the 
world."—William M* Balch, TX IX 
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row as it reaches back into the past. It is this outlook which, above all 
things, lends a certain grace and breadth to human lire, investing it 
with something of the long farsight and patience that belong to God him¬ 
self. It throws on our existence here a richer light than if we merely 
sought to explain it all from the dominating present that lies between 
the cradle and the grave. For as half of life’s wisdom depends on the 
knowledge of how far our place and responsibility extend, and of the 
precise limits at which our function ceases to be of use, so the other half 
almost may be said to consist in ttie sight of a great, growing order in 
which each one of us has some part of his own to play, some duty to 
discharge. 

"My brothers, 'neath the eternal Eyes 

One human joy shall touch the just— 

To know their spirits’ heirs arise. 

And lift their purpose from the dust: 

The father’s passion arms the son, 

And the great deed goes on, goes on,” 

It is the sum of that continuous process which is meant to form a 
sober exhilaration for us men in our work—“That both sower and reaper 
may rejoice together.’’—Rev. James Moffatt. 

The Tombs of the Great (243). 

After I had wandered through the vast edifice, the verger asked me 
whether I would not like to see the crypt, and I readily assented. But 
I soon regretted that I had done so, for as he opened the doorway that 
led to the dark recesses of the vaults there met me a cold, chilly atmos¬ 
phere, heavy laden with the mouldy smell of corruption and death. I 
was ashamed to show my reluctance after having asked to see the 
burial place of the nation's great men, and descended a winding stair¬ 
case. 

The darkness was so dense that I could not see a foot in front of me, 
but the verger called to me that I would find an iron railing at hand, 
and by following that I would be guided to the crypt. I descended, then, 
into the darkness of the tombs. 

On reaching the bottom I was surrounded on all sides by black 
vaults, but in the distance I could discern a light, on approaching which 
I found that the crypt really opened upon the cloister gardens of the 
whole cathedral. There the glorious spring sunshine was bringing flow¬ 
ers into bloom, and in the midst of the garden there was a beautiful 
fountain playing, and then I realized how, through darkness, X had come 
to the bright glory of the spring sunshine. 

And thus it was that Christ upon the cross, after descending step by 
step in His humility, passed into the gloom of darkness, I can imagine 
that as He reached out His hand in the darkness it rested upon the will 
of God; and as He descended into the grave His soul cried out, “Thou 
wilt not leave my soul in hell; neither wilt Thou suffer Thine holy one 
to see corruption. Thou wilt show me the path of life; in Thy presence 
is fulness of joy; at Thy right hand there are pleasures forevermore.’ 1 
Thus, through the darkness of the grave, Christ came into the light of 
the resurrection morning.—Rev. F, B. Meyer 
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A Good Man a Revealer of God. (233)—"God alone is great!" ex¬ 
claimed the eloquent French preacher pointing to the dead king. The 
saying is a true one, but the greatness and beauty of God are best re¬ 
vealed in his children. 

An influential Churchman (234). 

What a superb transition from the highest range of official duty to 
the heavenly heights! Our beloved brother on Saturday morning last 
had his mind quickened and his heart warmed in loftiest though* * con¬ 
cerning these great interests which had engaged his attention from his 
childhood relating to the salvation of the world. On Sabbath morning 
h© engaged in his beloved employment of preaching the gospel in one 
of the churches of this city, from a missionary point of view, and twelve 

hours later the weary pilgrim was walking the streets of gold. I think 

It glorious! The dark side of any such way Intrudes itself upon our 
thought instead of the bright side. His stately form, his noble mien, hia 
measured wise words, his bright sparkling eyes, these are gone from 
us and lie still and cold today and in a few days the solemn words will 
be said over him in his distant grave, "Ashes to ashes, dust to dust." 

But there is another side to all this. We must gather some flowers 
to comfort this hour anti gather them in very few words. I do not 

think, I cannot think of such an hour as this as an hour of sadness 

chiefly, and sorrow and regret. This is one of our brothers cut down 
and cut off as one of our coworkers, but exalted and crowned. 

"There is no death; what seems so ia transition— 

This life of mortal is hut the suburb of the life elysian, 

Whose portal we call death." 

Did not our Lord say: "Whosoever Jiveth and believeth in me shall 
never die?" We might gather comfort from the thought of what he 
was, or what he is, of what we are, and of what we are to be—Selected, 

The Men Who Heed (235), 

While sordid, self-seeking humanity is immersed in the things of 
gain and pleasure, noble souls devote themselves to the service of Christ 
and the alleviation of human needs. The cry of human need is the voice 
of God, How many there are who bear that voice and gather nothing. 
We see the rum traffic dragging its victims down to everlasting ruin, and 
we gather nothing. We see corruption in politics, graft in every place, 
as well as men in places of public trust, who fatten on the spoils of 
office, and we gather nothing. We see the poor herded like cattle in 
places which make virtue well nigh impossible, and we gather nothing. 
We see the growing tendency to lawlessness and the city overrun with 
thugs and thieves, and we gather nothing, A thousand needs with gaunt 
forms and heavy tread go trooping past, and we gather nothing, but go 
our way to make money, have a good time, bask in the sunshine of the 

goddess of pleasure and indulge ourselves in the delights of sensuous 
living. 
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could go. That place was heaven. And there he is today. And it seems 
to me I hoar him singing, “Worthy the Lamb that was slain for us/" 
Amen and Amen.—Rev, Robert Stephens on Chaplain McCabe, 

The Death of a Christian Lawyer (231). 

This occasion is to me full of solemnity and also full of inspiration. 
It is full of solemnity in that it reminds us that, like Brother Weaver, 
we shall some day, perhaps not far away, he called on to close our law 
books for the last time, to writ© our last brief, to make our last plea 
in the courts of this world, and to stand ourselves for ilnal judgment in 
the supreme court of the universe, 

“With equal step unpartial Fate 
Knocks at the palace and the cottage gate," 

calling lawyer and litigant to their last long home. 

We arc today reminded anew that all of ns shall, one by one, be car¬ 
ried to the tomb by those who in their turn shall follow us. 

Often amid the clash of conflict and the whir! of business we may 
be tempted to forget the gravity, if not the certainty, of this last great 
call. But we have met to pay tribute to a man who always kept upon 
his lips and in his heart a ready and a full and fearless answer to the 
last great summons. For Mr, Weaver carried in his bosom the deep 
assurance of his Master's guidance, love, and mercy, lie carried it in 
his heart, and we saw it in his daily life. His face among us was the 
face of one who prayed in his closet to bo a true brother to his fellow- 
man. 

Being a rrmn of great faith, he was a man of great prayer. He 
walked and talked with the God of his fathers. He practiced law and 
read books; but better than that, he kept daily communion with the 
Great Spirit of all the good laws and all good books. 

In hia love of learning, in his honesty of dealing, in his purity of 
purpose, in his devotion to truth, and in his allegiance to virtue he was 
an ideal lawyer. He showed the world anew that a lawyer could and 
should be a Christian gentleman, Brulher Weaver believed that a man's 
first allegiance was to his Creator, and that if a man be true to his God 
he cannot be false to his brother. 

Now and then in modern times we read a long notice of the life and 
death of some prominent citizen, with never a word that lie kept his 
hand in the hand of God. Fulsome words and fragrant flowers scattered 
over the grave of such a man make us doubly sad at the greatness of the 
failure. But here we meet to praise a lawyer who made the law of God 
the rule of his life, Mr. Weaver excelled in that pre-eminent and para¬ 
mount virtue which keeps men close to God. Here wo can strew sweet 
words and flowers, well knowing that they are no sweeter than the life 
and memory of our departed brother, 

“Howe'er it be, it seems to me 
"Tie only noble to bo good; 

Kind hearts are more than coronets. 

And simple faith than Norman blood." 
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found strength, she is shaking herself free from an encumbrance of the 
past and turning to the future with unhampered spirit, let us remember 
the ancient word: “Others have labored, and we have entered into the 
fruit of their labors.” We are building the edifice for which he made 
provision ; what we are doing now he, by the grace of God, made possible 
for us to do, and so we ought to pay him honor. 

I hope the time will never come when the sense of his loss, to you 
who knew him, will grow less, or when the longing for that benign and 
gracious presence, wise with many years and tender through much ex¬ 
perience, will have died away. Our affection and loyalty for him is one 
of the most precious, necessary and beautiful elements in our dear fel¬ 
lowship here. O let us keep poignant the consciousness of our great 
past and our great men; let us keep that consciousness as a precious in¬ 
heritance and a powerful incentive.—Rev. Albert P. Fitch on Samuel E. 
Herrick, D. D, 

Hungry For a Hope (228). 

I have been told that on Sunday following the death of Lincoln, 
the American churches were crowded to the doors—all hungry to hear 
some word of assurance that though the great martyr had gone out into 
the mist and the mystery, that still somewhere he lived. The American 
people that day were willing to believe anything regarding that future 
save that he, who had led a nation through fire and war to the edge 
of the promised land of peace into which he was not permitted to enter, 
should find out in the unknown no path for his patient feet and no 
crown for his kingly head. Deep in every heart is an unsatisfied hunger 
which only eternity can explain and only an eternity can meet. The 
little girl with her arms full of dowers, which she has gathered, believes 
that just beyond the brook and over beyond the grassy knoll are larger 
and brighter ones than she lias yet found; the young man, whatever be 
the success that has crowned his efforts, believes that over the blue 
range of mountains that lie on the horizon a larger success awaits him; 
and the old man comes down with tottering steps to the beach of an eb¬ 
bing tide and believes beyond the waves is a land full of the victories 
and the love which this world denied. God has placed in our hearts a 
hunger which only eternity can satisfy.—Selected. 

A Great Man's Death a Heavy Loss (229). 

An extraordinary personality has gone out from our midst. It is 
impossible to measure his character and life by the ordinary standards 
which we use for measuring men. Our brother has left a vacancy of im* 
mense proportions—a vacancy which no other man in the denomination 
can fill. We could lose a great pulpiteer—oue with magnetic eye, an 
eloquent tongue and natural oratorical power; one upon whose burning 
words thousands hang enraptured—hut we could find another to take 
his place. We could surrender one of our executive leaders, and would 
mourn his going away, but we could find another of pre-eminent admin¬ 
istrative ability who could quickly and successfully assume his duties, 
One of our chief educators might slip away—one who had profoundly 
impressed the intellectual liffis Of the church, and who iuuj boon an is 
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What a breadth! what a breadth! O that early singer that Bang that 
the Lord should triumph gloriously, and that later singer that foresaw 
that every nation that would not serve him should perish, will find large 
reinforcement in our singer when he comes to sing! 

The first word that was said to me in the home, after the solemn 
silence that followed the telegraphic news of our brother’s departure, 
was thiB, “What an addition he will be to heaven!” Is it possible that 
we should take such a view as this, to see through our blinding tears 
the rainbow glories that are around the throne? O, I think so. There 
are two ways of looking at all things in this life. Yesterday a cloud of 
unusual blackness hung over this part of Evanston, but above It was 
bright. The cloud has passed away. It was only the burning of a tar 
tank, it was not a world in consumption. W'hen Christ descended into 
the dark cloud of human grief, and saw not when again lie should 
emerge, it was said on one occasion that even in His circumstances He 
rejoiced in spirit. Why? Because it had been demonstrated that the 
gospel which He came to bring was suited to common men—the babes 
could understand it! And so the great exultant joy welled up in the 
midst of His grief, and for the joy that was set before Him He endured 
the cross, despised the shame and came out to sit on the right hand of 
God. So in our sorrow we may really accept the word, "What an addi¬ 
tion he is to heaven!’’ Is it so? We heard recited here a moment since 
all the lavish effort that God could make to magnify a human soul— 
figure after figure, twenty or more of them, brief, sharp as musket 
shots, in all possible endeavor to exalt the dignity and the worth and 
the glory of the child of God who has passed through death. St. Paul, 
knowing that we could not grasp these great possibilities with our pres¬ 
ent faculties, prayed that these faculties might be enlarged, quickened, 
enlightened—"that the eyes of your understanding may be enlightened 
that you may know the hope of your calling and the excellency of the 
glory of God’s inheritance in His saints.” Yes It is possible that they 
should add a great deal to heaven—a great deal!—Bishop Warren. 

A Minister Estimated By His Successor (227). 

I know of no more searching test for any ministerial career than 
the test which that man can make who comes to a parish where his pre¬ 
decessor for an entire generation has stamped his personal and spiritual 
characteristics upon his people. Friends, I do not know, I have some¬ 
times wondered, how consciously you have realized the solemnity and 
the responsibility of your position as guardians of the great reputation 
of your ministers. What you are today largely determines the estimate 
of what he was. Mt. Vernon Church is the principal witness, which can 
neither be distorted no silenced, to this man’s life. You yourselves, by 
the lives you lead, by the tilings you have said, by the remembered 
phrases you have Bpoken, by the types of mind and character you repre¬ 
sent, have brought me into more close and vital contact with Dr. Her¬ 
rick; have unconsciously revealed to me what, must have been the mo¬ 
tives, ideals and desires that lay behind his outward life, more certainly 
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I knew him first in the days of the war and heard one of his earliest 
reports of his experience in Libby Prison. He was even then thin and 
his face pale as a result of his confinement in Richmond. One can 
never forget the effect, of his wonderful songs as he sang in those clays. 
It was the treat of a lifetime to hear him sing Mrs. Howe’s great. “Bat¬ 
tle hymn of the republic 1 ' and one could not hear him sing it without 
thinking of him and the occasion as the embodiment of the One Hun¬ 
dred and Twenty-sixth Psalm. 

He must have had his dark hours. But nobody knew of them. 
Napoleon said, “Men in general are but great children.” Our chaplain- 
secretary-bishop was always a rollicking, cheerful, impulsive, great¬ 
hearted and wise child—from first to last. He had his faults. When a 
man dies we never recall his weak points or his blunders. I am not 
sure that thin omission is wise. 

It is a splendid career—that of a gifted man in the service of man— 
thinking, planning, toiling, persisting—all in the interest of society, of 
the church, of the nation, of the race. Self may have something to do 
with it. Seif must have something to do with it. We have no divine 
command to forget self, to repudiate self, to destroy self. We are to 
love our neighbor. But we are to love our neighbor as ourself. It is 
legitimate. It is divinely ordered—this normal, genuine love of seif. 
And having this as the basis and bond of personality it is a royal thing 
to have as one’s main life aim the helping of humanity through 
the church, through organized missionary and oilier philanthropic or* 
ganizations, through political policies, through tho everyday illustration 
of commercial and economic wisdom. In such a life nothing is secular. 
“Holiness unto the Lord” is stamped on all the activities of such a man. 
Bishop McCabe was a man of the world, treading the path that leads to 
the other world, singing as he went, dispensing benefits of every kind 
on the way, helping students, relieving poverty, paying debts for others. 
His face was lighted with smiles, his movement upward, onward, heaven¬ 
ward, drawing with the power of a magnet other people to follow him 
as he sought to follow Christ who all His earthly life '‘went about doing 
good.” 

Such a rare, genuine, ardent, useful, devout man was Bishop Mc¬ 
Cabe. And be is to be studied from many points of view. He was a 
manysided man. We might study “Charlie McCabe” as a boy, a son, 
a brother, a playmate, a student. What a genial, jolly, adventurous, ag¬ 
gressive boy he must have been! 

We might study “Mr, McCabe” as a husband, a neighbor, a father, 
a citizen, a financier, a business man. No commercial obligations or 
interests, however, ever took the "boy” out of him! 

We might study the “Rev. C. C. McCabe” as a Christian, a preacher, 
a pastor, a sweet singer of the songs of Zion, an orator—which in a sense 
he certainly was. It must have been a great thing to have him as a 
regular pastor! 
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Hope will be small when imagination is scanty; but foebleness 
hope is not feebleness of faith. 

Lastly, in reserve—the reserve of sorrow. 

On the first announcement, Jesus speaks not a word. When I 
met the mourners, He offered them no commonplace consolation. He 
more anxious to exhibit feeling than to soothe. But Nature bad her wi 
at last. Yet even then by act more than by word the Jews inferred i 
loved him; “Jesus wept; then said the Jews, Behold how Ho loved him 

There is the reserve of nature and the reserve of grace. 

We have our own English reserve: we do not give way to feeliv 
We respect grief when it does not make an exhibition. An Englishraa 
is ashamed of his good feelings as much as of his bad. In sarcasr 
sneer, and hummed tune, tears will be concealed. All this is neithf 
good nor bad—it is nature. 

But let it be sanctified; let reserve of nature pass Into reserve < 
Christian delicacy. 

Let us add a few words of application. 

In this there is consolation for us. But consolation is not the priv 
lege of all sorrow. Christ is at Lazarus’s grave, because Christ ha 
been at the sisters' home, sanctifying their joys and their very meal 
They had anchored on the rock in sunshine, and in the storm the shl 
held to her moorings. 

It is desolate when the heart is cut away hy force, to seek a Savion 
He who has lived with Christ will find Christ near in death. 

If you choose duty—God—it is not difficult to die.—Frederick V 

Robertson, M. A. 
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2. The spectacle of human sorrow. And this twofold: 

Death of a friend: "Behold how He loved him.” 

Sorrow of two friends: “When Jesus therefore saw her weeping, 

. . . Jesus wept,” 

The death of His friend was a cause of the sorrow of Jesus. 

Mysterious! Jesus knew that he could raise him. All-knowing wis¬ 
dom: all-powerful strength. Yet "Jesus wept.” 

This is partly intelligible. Conceptions Btrongly presented produce 
effects like reality; e. g„ we wake dreaming, our eyes suffused with 
tears—know it is a dream, yet tears flow on. 

Conception of a parent's death. . . . 

Solemn impression produced by the mock funeral of Charles V. . . . 

To say that Jesus wept, is only to say that His humanity was per¬ 
fect; that His mind moved by the same laws as ours. 

Moreover, it was only delay. One day Lazarus would die, and the 

mourning be real. 

Now, observe, the sadness of Jesus for His friend is what is re¬ 
peated with us all. The news comes—“He whom thou lovest is sick,” 
and then, in two days—"Lazarus is dead." Startling! Somehow we 
twine our hearts round men we love as if forever. Death and they are 
not thought oT in connection. He die! He die! 

It is a shock to find the reality of this awful life; that we are swim¬ 
ming on a sea of appearances—floating on an eternity that gives way. 
These attachments, loves, etc., they don’t hold; there is no firmness in 
them. We are, and then suddenly are not. Life and death, what are 

they ? 

Next, the sorrow of His two friends caused the tears of Jesus. 

Look at this family. Three persons: a brother lost, two surviving 
sisters. 

The sisters’ characters were diverse. Martha found her life in the 
ou-^r world of fact; Mary in the inner world of feeling. They are types 
of the practical and the contemplative. 

Their way cf manifesting feeling is different Martha expressed 
herself outwardly in word, in action, in small acts of attention, she 
loved to discuss earnestly with the intellect the question of the resur¬ 
rection-contended how things might have been otherwise. Mary did 
not express—felt herself inexpressible; reached truth by the heart, not 
by the mind; lived in contemplation. In manhood, one would have 
found life in the storm of the world; the oilier in retirement. As stu¬ 
dents, one would have studied the outward life of man in history, the 
other, philosophy, the causes of things, the world visible, and thf 

stranger world within. 

Two links bound these diverse characters together: love to Lazarus, 
attachment to the Redeemer. And this true union—similars in dissimi¬ 
larity. worlds differing, spheres differing, yet no clashing—bound them 
together by one common pursuit. 

Now one link was gone. Of him, Lazarus, we know little. Only he 
was one whom Jesus loved, and he had the strong attachment of 
such women as Martha and Mary, 
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"Blessed Are the Dead That Die In the Lord."—Rev. 14:13 (217). 

I. The dead that die in the Lord. The term hardly needed much 
nice definition when to live in the Lord meant almost certainly perse¬ 
cution, and possibly martyrdom. To die in the Lord was the end of 
those who had lived In the Lord, and few were likely to make that pro¬ 
fession who had not taken up the cross and followed Christ in the way. 
To die in the Lord is to die in possession of all that the Lord, by Ilis 
incarnation and passion, has won for man; to die in the Lord is to pass 
up to live with Him. What life do you take through death to that 
world? Is it a fool’s paradise which you are dreaming of there, or the 
Lord’s? (t is simply a question ot at-horneness. Blessed are the dead 
that die in the Lord, who have lived with Him here, talked with Him, 
wrought for Him, and have pined for more perfect possession of all that 
makes the holy beauty of His character and glory of His life. 

II. Wherein are they blessed who die in the Lord? What is it 
which transmutes man’s great terror into an angel of benediction, and 
makes that which Nature shudders at a birth into a world of bliss? Here 
we rise into another region; a region of intense, conscious, joyous vitality; 
a region of intelligent, responsible, glorious activity, in which nothing 
that makes the dignity, the grandeur, of the burden of life is laid down, 
but only the pain. (1) Because death is birth to the believer, and birth 
is ever blessed. This is not the noon of life, but its struggling dawn; 
not its summer, but its bleak and wintry spring. Our high life is the 
seed in the ground which is growing, struggling into form. Blessed are 
the dead, for they are born, exiled from the body, at home with the 
Lord. (2) Born out of a life which is a long pain to a life which is a 
long bliss. "We that are in this tabernacle do groan, being burdened.” 

(3) They pass out of relations and fellowships which are ever changing 
to those which abide and enlarge their ministries through eternity. 

(4) Blessed are they, for they are forever beyond the reach of all that 
may imperil the prize.—J. Baldwin Brown. 

"Lazarus, Come Forth."—John 11:43 (218). 

This is the sublime conclusion of the touching story of the raising 
of Lazarus. It presents the estimate the Saviour had of prayer. He 
knew His power and how all things were subject to Him; yet when He 
was about to perform this mighty work for the glory of God and the 
comfort of weeping hearts. He first prayed, and that prayer is full of 
confidence and trust. What a lesson to us to do everything with the 
same confident appeal to God (Phil. 4:6)! 

The text again shows the mighty power of Jesus. The greatest, 
the mightiest conqueror of man is death. The most mysterious and irre¬ 
vocable state is that of the dead. None can conquer in that war. None 
ever attempt to revoke the decree that bids all to enter the grave. We 
may sorrow over the outward tomb, and weep at our own losses; but 
none dream of changing the result. Now the mighty power of Jesus is 
manifest, in that, standing at the dark door of this dread mystery and 
these helpless sleepers, he says, "Come forth;” and there is nothing 
can resist His call. Death, the grave, the unknown sleep, all respond; 
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TEXT AND TREATMENT HINTS, 

“She Goeth Unto the Grave to Weep There."—John 11:31 (212). 

Comfort is not the only thing wo need, if the graven of our beloved 
are to he made places of true blessing to our souls. Standing there, 
many solemn thoughts may well stir within us, many serious self-ques¬ 
tionings, many deep heart-searchings may come. I. The life of the dead 
is sure to he reviewed, many half-forgotten incidents in it are sure to bo 
recalled, and our own life in relation to the dead will be reviewed as 
well. H. Happy they who at such a time, will not have to weep 
remembered harshnesses and bitternesses, over biting words that made 
a loving heart ache for days, over selfishness and sins that hastened 
the death bo mourned at last, and made it a heavier sorrow than it 
would otherwise have been* because reparation is now an impossible 

thing! 

III. Even where there is nothing of this, and the remembrances 
are only sweet, to stand at the grave is still a solemn thing. It brings 
us closer to eternal realities than almost anything else can do.— Selected. 

“He Was Not For God Took Him.”—Gen. 5:24 (213). 

The death of an aged saint borders on a translation. So far as the 
Departed is concerned, there is nothing to mourn. He lias, 1. Passed 
the ordinary limit or life; 2. Begun to feel the infirmities or age; J. 
Life’s mission is fulfilled; 4. Character ripened and matured; 5. Imme¬ 
diate translation to glory, with scarce any experience of dying. Mourn¬ 
ing is occasioned in such instances simply by the wounded heaits of 
survivors. Ties cannot be sundered without pain. Must not confoun 
the grief of nature with the hopeless and rebellious sorrow of despair, 

etc.—Sel. 

4 ‘Thou Shalt Come to Thy Grave In a Full Age Like as a Shock of Corn 

Cometh in in Its Season.”—Job 5:26 (214). 


II. 


Religion preserves the body as well as saves the soul, 
being equal piety prolongs life. 

For the faithful Christian death crowns life. It is 
rounding out and earthly completion. 


Other things 


life’s perfecl 


Isai 


“As One Whom His Mother Comforteth, So Will 1 Comfort You.”- 

66:13 (215). 

A mother’s business is to interpret God to her children by glvin* 
them such experience of maternal corafortings as shall help them t( 
comprehend how deep and rich and dear a thing God means in that tea 
derest promise given to bis earthly children, “As one whom his mot.he 
comforteth, so will I comfort you.” Mrs. Browning’s unpitying painnia 
parent did not help her to comprehend the meaning of the psalm s 
words, "Like as a fhther pitietli his children, so the Lord pitieth ther 
that fear Him,” but that she was well mothered is indicated when si 

writes of God thus: 
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The Touch of a Vanished Hand (208). 

We sigh for the touch of tho vanished hand— 

The hand of a friend most dear, 

Who has passed from our side to the shadowy land. 
But what of the hand that is near? 

To the living's touch Is the soul inert 
That weep’s o’er the silent urn? 

For the love that lives is our hand alert 
To make some sweet return? 

Do we answer back In a fretful tone. 

When life’s duties press us sore? 

Is our praise as full aB If they were gone. 

And could hear our praise no more? 

As the days go by are our hands more swift 
For a trifle beyond their share. 

Than to grasp for a kindly, helpful life— 

The burden some one must bear? 

We sigh for the touch of a vanished hand. 

And we think ourselves sincere; 

But what of the friends that about us stand. 

And the touch of the hand that is near? 

—British Weekly. 

In the Presence of the King (209). 

Under the cross of a mourner’s pain 

Laid on the soul when you went to God, 

We have walked a year, while the sun and rain 
Faded and freshened the grassy sod. 

Have you ever missed us, walking alone 
By the beautiful shore of the jasper sea? 

I rave you kept the old place in your heart for your own. 
Wherever you linger—wherever we be? 

In the harmonies that the holy sing 

Have you heard the voices we’ve missed so long? 
Have you seen the light which their glad eyes bring 
Shining out from the heavenly throng! 

Have you sat in the hush of some holy place 
When the heaven was flooded with God’s own calms, 
And kissed, for its mother, the angel face 
Of some little child that crept to your arms? 

Are there any to comfort,—to cheer,—to bless? 

Is this the work to the freed soul given? 

Does earth’s most beautiful tenderness 
Find place in the blessed life of heaven? 
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To change Ibe spirits entering there, that they forget 
The eyes upraised and wet. 

The lips too still for prayer, 

The mute despair. 

He will not take 

The spirits which He gave, and make 

The glorified so new r 

That they are lost to mo and you, 

I do believe 

They will receive 

Us—you and me—and be so glad 

To meet us, that when most I would grow sad 

1 just begin to think about that gladness, and the day 

When they shall tell us all about the way 

That they have learned to go— 

I-Ieaveu’s pathways show. 

My lost, my own, and I 

Shall have so much to see together by and by, 

I do believe that just the same sweet face, 

But glorified, is waiting in the place 
Where wo shall meet, if only I 
Am counted worth in that by and by, 

I do believe that God will give a sweet surprise 
To tear-stained, saddened eyes, 

And that His Heaven will be 

Most glad, most tided through with joy for you and me. 
As we have Buffered most, God never made 
Spirit for Spirit, answering shade for shade. 

And placed them side by side— 

So wrought in one, though separate, mystified— 

And meant to break 

The quivering threads between. When we shall wake, 
I am quite sure we will be very glad 
That for a little while we were so sad. 

—George Klingle. 


O Happy Home (206). 

O happy home, where thou art loved the dearest, 
Thou loving Friend and Savknir of our race. 
And where among the guests there never cometh 
One who can hold such high and honored place. 

O happy home, where each one serves thee, Jowly, 
Whatever his appointed task may be. 

Till every common task seems great and holy. 
When it is done, O Lord, as unto thee! 
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Sleep on, beloved, sleep, and take thy rest; 

Lay clown tliy head upon thy Saviour’s breast; 

We love thee well, but Jesus loves thee best— 

Good-night! 

Calm is thy slumber as an infant's sleep; 

But thou shalt wake no more to toil and weep; 

Thine is a perfect rest, secure and deep— 

Good-night! 

Until the shadows from this earth are cast,, 

Until He gathers in His sheaves at last, 

Until the twilight gloom be over-past — 

Good-night! 

Until the Easter glory lights the skies. 

Until the dead in Jesus shall arlBe, 

And He shall come, but not In lowly guise— 

Good-night! 

Until, made beautiful by love divine, 

Thou in the likeness of thy Lord shall shine, 

And He shall bring that golden crown of thine— 

Good-night! 

Only "Good-night,” beloved, not “Farewell!" 

A little while and all his saints shall dwell. 

In hallowed union indivisible— 

Good-night! 

Until we meet again before His throne, 

Clothed in the spotlesB robe He gives His own. 

Until we know even as we are known— 

Good-night! 

This hymn was sung by Mr, San key at the funeral of the Rev. 
Chas. Spurgeon, 

Of One Departed (203). 

She lingered on the shores of time a few short years, like one 
Who seemed a stranger in a land whence all her kin had gone; 

A far-away and plaintive look was on her sad young face— 

A waif of adverse circumstance, she found no resting place. 

But at the close of one dark day she softly fell asleep, 

And we who stood around her couch could only look and weep; 

Then to her face the smile returned, which had been gone for years—* 
A source of sacred joy to us, and yet a cause for tears. 
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Ah, rooliBh world! O, most kind dead, 

Though he told me, who will believe it was said. 

Who will believe that he heard her say. 

With the sweet, soft voice, in the dear old way, 

"The utmost wonder is this—I hear 

And see you, and love you, and kiss you, dear. 

"I am your angel, who was your bride 

And know that, though dead, I have never died.” 

—Sir Edwin Arnold. 


Sin Mither's Gane (199). 


“It mak's change in a roon 
When mither’s gane, 

The cat has less contented croon, 
The kettle has a dowle tune, 
There’s naething has sae blythe 
a soon, 

Sin mither’B gane. 

The father’s there, but losh! puir 
man, 

Sip mither’s gane, 

jf 

Altho’ he does the best he can, 


He hasna sic a tender han’ 

The bottom's oot o’ nature’s plan 
When mither’s gane. 

Oh lonely house! Oh emptj 
chair! — 

The mither’s gane; 

Yet fancy often sees her there, 
Wi’ a’ the smiles she used to weal 
Which brings our hearts maist t< 
despair, 

To think she’s gone." 


Growing Old (200). 


Softly, oh, softly, the years have swept by thee, 
Touching thee lightly with ten do rest care; 
Sorrows and death they have often brought nigh thee, 
Yet they have left thee but beauty to wear; 
Growing old gracefully, 

Gracefully fair. 


Far from the storms that are lashing tho ocean. 
Nearer each day to the pleasant home light; 
Far from the waves that are big with commotion, 
Under full sail and the harbor in sight; 
Growing old gracefully. 

Cheerful and bright. 

Pasl all the winds that were adverse and chilling. 
Past all the islands that lured thee to rest. 
Past all the currents that lured thee unwilling 

Far from thy course, to the land of the blest; 
Growing old gracefully, 

Peaceful and blest. 
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The glorified so new. 

That they are lost to me and you. 

God never made 

Spirit for spirit, answering shade for shade, 

And placed them side by side— 

So wrought in one, though separate, mystified— 

And meant to break 

The quivering threads between. 

He and She (198). 

“She is dead!” they said to him, “come away; 

Kiss her and leave her—thy love Is clay!” 

They smoothed her tresses of dark brown hair; 

On her forehead of stone they laid It fair. 

Over her eyes that gazed too much 
They drew the lids with a gentle touch; 

With a tender touch they closed up well 
The sweet thin lips, that had secrets to tell. 

About her brows and her beautiful face 
They tied her veil and her marriage lace, 

And drew on her white feet her white silk shoes 
Which were the whitest, no eye could choose. 

And over her bosom crossed her hands; 

“Come away,” they said, “God understands.” 

And there was silence, and nothing there 
But Bilcnce, and scents of eglantere, 

And jasmine, and roses, and rosemary; 

And they said, “As a lady should lie, lies she.” 

And they held their breath 'till they left the room 
With a shudder, a glanco at its stillness and gtoom. 

But lie, who loved her too well to dread 
The sweet, the stately, the beautiful dead, 

He lit his lamp and took the key 

And turned it—alone again—he and she. 

He and she—but she would not speak, 

Though he kissed, in the old place, the quiet cheek. 
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lie swift, dear heart, in doing 
The gracious deed, 

Lest soon they whom thou holdest 
dearest 

Be past the need. 

Be swift, dear heart, in giving 
The rare sweet flower. 


Nor wait to heap with biossomt 
the casket 
In some sad hour. 

Dear heart, be swift in loving— 
Time speedeth on; 

And all thy chance of blessed ser¬ 
vice 

Will soon be gone. 

—British Weekly, 


Steep on, Beloved (195) 


Sleep on, beloved, sleep, and take thy rest; 

Lay down thy head upon thy Saviour’s breast: 

We love thee well; but Jesus loves thee best— 
Good-night! Good-night! Good-night! 

Calm is thy slumber as an infant’s sleep; 

But thou shalt wake no more to toil and weep: 

Thine is a perfect rest, secure and deep— 

Good-night! 

Until the shadows from this earth are cast; 

Until lie gatherB in His sheaves at last; 

Until the twilight gloom is overpast— 

Good-night! 

Until the Easter glory lights the skies; 

Until the dead in Jesus shall arise. 

And He shall come, but not in lowly guise— 

Good-night! 

Until made beautiful by Love Divine, 

Thou, in the likeness of Thy Lord shalt shine. 

And lie shall bring that golden crown of thine— 

Good-niglit! 

Only “good-night,” beloved—not “farewell!” 

A little while, and all His saints shall dwell 
In hallowed union, indivisible— 

Good-night! 

Until we meet again before IT is throne, 

Clothed in the spotless robe He gives His own, 

Until we know even as we are known—- 

Good-night! 

—Sarah Doudney, 
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While We May (193). 

The hands are such dear hands— 

They are so full, they turn so oft, 

At our demands: 

So often they reach out 

With trifles scarcely thought about; 

So many times they do 
So many things for me, for you— 

If their fond wills mistake 
We may well bend, not break. 

They are such fond, frail Ups 

That speak to us! Pray, if love strips 

Them of discretion, many times, 

Or If they speak too slow, or quick, such crimes 
We may pass by; for we may see 
Days not far off, when these small words may he 
Held not as slow or quick, 

Or out of place, hut dear— 

Because the lips that spoke are no more here. 

They are such dear, familiar feet that go 
Along the path with ours—feet fast or slow, 

But trying to keep pace. 

If they mistake, 

Or tread upon some flower that we would take 
Upon our breast, 

Or bruise some reed. 

Or crush some hope until it bleed. 

We may be mute. 

Not turning quickly to impute 
Grave fault; for they and we 
Have such a little way to go—can be 
Together such a little while along the way— 

We will be patient while wo may. 

So many little faults we find! 

Wo see them; for not blind 
la love. We see them; but if you and I 
Perhaps remember them, some bye and bye 
They will not be 

Faults then, grave faults, to you and me; 

But just odd ways, mistakes, or even less. 
Remembrances to bless. 

Days change so many things—yes, hours! 

We see so differently in suns and showers! 

Mistaken words tonight 

May be so cherished by tomorrow's light! 

We -will be patient, for we know 
There’s such a little way to go. 

—Author unknown. 
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the fortitude in suffering which belonged only to this suffering state. 
Let us take from their dying hand that submission under affliction which 
they shall need no more in a world where affliction is unknown. Let us 
collect in our thoughts all those cheerful and hopeful sayings which 
they threw out. from time to time as they walked with us, and stiing 
them as a rosary to be daily counted over. Let us test our own daily 
life by what must he their now perfected estimate; and as they once 
walked with us on earth, let us walk with them in heaven. 

We may learn at the grave of our lost ones how to live with the liv¬ 
ing, It is a fearful thing to live so carelessly as wo often do with those 
dearest to us, who may at any moment be gone forever. The life we 
are living, the words we are now saying will all be lived over in mem¬ 
ory over some future grave. If we would know bow to measure our 
words to living friends, let us see how we feel toward the dead. Let us 
walk softly, let us forbear and love. Norte ever repented of too much 
love to a departed friend; none ever regretted too much tenderness and 
indulgence; but many a tear has been shed for too much hardness and 
severity. Let our friends in heaven, then, teach us how to treat our 
friends on earth; thus, by no vain, fruitless sorrow, but by a deeper self- 
knowledge. a tender and more sacred estimate of life, may our heavenly 
Jrienus prove to ub ministering spirits.—Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


i 
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“Homo, in its highest aspects, is all this; and even when it falls 
short of the highest it retains a portion of its inevitable virtue and 
power. Beside the hearth we grow up, beside the hearth we must die, 

“The backbone of a people is made of its homes, and the nation 
that would be a strong nation is bound to foster the home-instinct 
within itself.”—The Englishwoman, 

Self-Sacrificing Lives (185). 

Above all, our sympathy and regard are due to the struggling wives 
among those whom Abraham Lincoln called the plain people, and whom 
he so loved and trusted; for the lives of these women are often led on 
the lonely heights of quiet, self-sacrificing heroism.— Theodore Roosevelt. 

“Oh, Me" or “Oh, You"? (186). 

Grandmother had suffered many weary months. Weighted with 
seventy-nine years, she was tired and wanted to be released. One 
afternoon I called, stepping in softly, and was told that she had jus 
“gone home." I was glad, and I said so next day when reading and 

epeaking the words of comfort* 

The Bel fish ness of sorrow* Crepe on the door, on the hats of to 
men, black dresses on the women, a slow-winding funeral tram out to 
the grave, weeping, moaning, “Oh, me. She is gone; how can I live 

without her?” .. 

Nearly all of the sorrow seems to be for self. My loss, my lonea* 

ness, irty unhappiness. God has taken one of His children to Himself, 
has freed his body from all pain, his mind from all anxiety, haB wiped 
all tears from his face, has taken him to a home of bliss, has crowned 
one of His saints. Is not our sorrow a protest against God’s action? 

Would we, if we could, restrain God from thus blessing His child? 
To go was gain for our dear one; would we withhold it from hirn for 
our gain? “Oh, me, I am so miserable," might well be changed to “Oh, 

you are so blessed/' 

There is a noble, an unselfish sorrow. Jesus was “a man of sor¬ 
rows." But His sorrow was for others, not for Himself. And many of His 
disciples are acquainted with the same kind of sorrow, sorrow for others. 

Just recently there came to my notice a touching tragedy, a man 
dying of sorrow. But the sorrow was intensely selfish, all for himself. 
When you cry, "Oh, me,” analyze your sorrow; see if it is selfish. Sel¬ 
fishness, even in the form of sorrow, is not to be commended in one of 
the disciples of the “man of sorrows.”— The Presbyterian Advance. 

Death an Answer to Christ’s Prayer (187). 

We often speak of our sorrows as being God’s strange answers to 
many of our prayers, prayers for greater holiness of heart and life, for 
more perfect detachment of spirit from the world, and for a deepening 
of faith. But do we ever think that in the death of our beloved who 
have gone home to heaven there has been only an answer to the greater 
prayer of Christ Himself? Why was it that that dear one was taken from 
your side, and from the love-grasp that would have held it longer if it 
could? Was it not because while you were praying, almost in agony, 
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eyes which almost blinded ns We st ®° d J[ 0 °J“®Thorne, and wondering 
I was things of the whe and a wi dow. and my baby 

how soon, in the meicj of C , instinctively seemed to 

bo, fatherless. Wo cokedI at ^ w , d „ g » gr ave and 

understand our thoughts. Not a w children's picture clasped over his 

laid the poor fellow to r,lst »‘ U '’t.st wh Ich he was silting 1 in¬ 
heart. Over his grave, on the. f en ■*»>'£ 
scribed tbe words: "Somebody s Palhei, Jdl> a, 



T^TTLTZ :ant otter .htgle act of his life. The message 

read, "Tell mother I'll be there this message and 

Rev. Charles M. “ e caught the phrase and wrote his 

B aw the possibilities that lay in „ 

world-famous hymn. “Tell moH>e .l n * hlm „„ *„ evangelistic 

Charles M. Alexander > - - the touching message 

tour around the world, and the only Aiexander 

reached the hearts of men. ^ by Fillmore, 

song carried by the Welsh singers '< 1 • editor of The Review 

Writing of the Welsh revival Mr. Stead, edit ^ ^ 

of Reviews, quoted the chorus o 1,8 ^ remarked that the song 

rsr:: rrs-'in - ,0,1,. - « 

•nass ss ; t r zrszsz is 

mother song. Sti°ug” V e & C om© home. The song has been criticized 
f * tt it does its work, and it has never yet been re- 

X*l~r through 

Porn, ind.. in 1904 f later there were six hundred 

hers. When he left tWs Place ^ vice . presideut of the State 

members. 11 H lias wr Rten a number of other motier 

Christian Endeavoi union. ith ood effect in evangel is* 

songs, tonchingand tonder. ^ ^ Motber „ „ My Goo d Old Mother', 

tic work; among them a - f Y ou Mother, Dear. 

RCU ?he wordsof Ite'tMnou* song that have ’carried Mr. Fillmore’s 

— r\TbT"ht'h:wwTl recollect, 

H XSXZL gene to heaven, I miss her tender care; 

o angels, tell my mother I r ll be there. 

Chorus: 

Tell mother I’ll he there, in answer to her prayer; 

This message, guardian ange s o er , share; 

Tell mother I’ll he there, heavens 3oyswiu 
Tea. tell my darling mother 1 II he there. 
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_ . . .. t lpast free from the desolation of death might have 

the keeping of it at least tree ir Himself, to say nothing of 

seemed essential to the comfort 6orrow of the dee pest kind 

the comfort of these close f ” e ° d ® h j r ^ o ; e( j tro tier’s dead body the sts- 

came Did chri8t re buke them? Nay, he added 

ters were shedding titter tear . • touch in th0 picture is that 

His own holy tears to their . Dro bably the first time they 

which shows how "Jesus wept V ^ time that He and 

had seen their Lord in tears, a thins and He Beemed in 

they had wept together, and over the same thing, and 

that dark hour to be more one with them than even Lazarus 

How intensely human these tears of His. He Knew t» 

was not lost to them, and yet He wept. He “ ' d et He wept, 

more, Intense* joy would Ml of praise 

He knew that almost immediately y ■ intensely 

instead of the spirit of heaviness ancl . y L nftif il and intensely com- 
human, intensely S« that the Gospel hy John 

-the gospel humanity also comes 

55 vie.. It snows us ‘»at He who was 

DMneTourfo Wjfc •* tUm ‘ n 

enough to shed tears Himself.—Rev. G. H. Knig . 

Home Relifllon (178), 

The Gospel should 

thought that the need <l the - home it becomes pos* 

godly stock.” When th0Be h 0mc , 

.here every member loves"^heHealo. SS, the Uu- 

motto to hang in the home. latnnor to every conversation,” 

Been Guest ^hlities shine so brightly. 

There is no other place v>n, for hearance—such as these are 

ESd\irtuJs.Te^Ute Ohri's. t, come into our horues that Ha 
may teach us these things.—Dally Bible. 

A Mother’s Love <179). 

I know a mother who lives down in the 

Some years ago her boy JJL ° A neighbor happened to come up 

city long before he was led <. y- ctreets drunk. When that 

to Chicago, and found1 him one ^ wouldn > t say anything about 

neighbor went home, at Mb, ■ . h ht it hia du ty to tell him. 

I* * *»& SSS£SS»£ "k the lather 

So m a .crowd m Inc stu.u terrible blow* 

aside, and told him what he had w ml3Mcag . hiB „ las , 

When Childven bad been put to ^ today- The 

drooped^her wk in anTnstant and said: "Tell me what it W 
^vell, our con has been seen on the streets of Chicago drunk. 
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their face, glorious with the lifrt oi ’ SendTt^understaod one’s 

JU The death of a for it; it may hare 

Knew before- We may have expect ^ comea> it falls on us sud- 
heen hourly expected foi w - not dream. The opening of 

duly and reveals in us flutter3 our souls with strange 

those heavenly gates fot lh ^ glimpse of glories, the sweep m 

mysterious thrills unteK r «- j for many a day aches and 

1 ' „ , m( i dazzle us* 3* 116 UK ~ 

voices all startle a _Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

longs with untold longing- H 

a Mother’s Memory (173). 

An old man sat on his veranda, one autumn and Slhed 

a former schoolmate. The visitor w^a flW not argu e with him. 

much of his doubts a >ou. * s aid - “you are only repeating w' a 

-It isn’t worth while, Robert not b£!gun to think or feel 

other men have suggested to you. 

for yourself-’’ - o11t ., sse rted that the doctrine of a 

Robert was insistent, an mj) * i(J deat hhe said. “When the 

future life was all a drea . comca to a n end.” 

breath goes out of the body, t - and showed him a portrait 

His aged host led him into h s W her? » he Baid . -Can 
on the wall a noble, saintly high he r intellect, how ten- 

you guess What She was fr ° m her son . She was—and as 1 

der her nature, how near to God. I wo man in the world 

haye never married, she always will of her left in 

to me Well, she is dead. Ant you you se e that bush in the 

the” 1 world nothing? ^ £ 

yard? A common weed a ill „ j a every country. It S re 

special use or beauty. But t sv Jt is the game now it was then, 

centuries ago; it grew before .unless‘ages, seed after seed, the same 
It has come down through <• .. unaltered. And if God, be 

growth, the same flower, the ^ thorn ^ ^ ^ weed unaltered 

said, rising in his earnestness, d Go n ^ tUe so ul of my mother 

since the beginning of Ume, b la _ th an( ] love, made of His like- 

“the souls of all mothers-tu of is UM poor mailer >■» 

J BS . „ho r; e"worh m t-worl ^ in te„.gence, 

S.'SC« end?”—Youth's Compan.ou. 

Love of Homo (IW ^ mou]itoa TOlunt6Br 

Abraham Lincoln, when a tribM . The danger over, 

regiment to resist the mvasioit horM lavtag been stolen he baa_ to 

he received his discharge, . ,.- mo His companion says. . 

i,.Tifr ■tt/o'Lrv distance to hi. * urged us on. 

trudge the long weary »» . became stronger, and ui & ca ,l - 

we drew nearer borne the P (ten slipping back six inch. 9 

amazingly. The long strides of Lmc ^ >>4 _ a , as greatly »— 

— ai °" E in h,s tracks 

from slippi n ^ 
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ture p but where they have lived, and where their families and neighbor! 
may accompany them in their long sleep. 

Sympathy (169), 

What is sympathy? It may he but a silent pressure of the hand. 
You will remember in the Greek myth how when brave Theseus entered 
the labyrinth with the purpose of slaying the Minotaur—the Cretan 
king's pet-monster, whose annual luncheon of fourteen Athenian youths 
and maidens was considered by Minos as a “matter of state policy — 
Ariadne, the beautiful princess, put into the youth’s left hand one end 
of a silken thread, she holding the other end. As he went on through the 
mlzmaze, dizzy and perplexed, the moon hiding her face, the Minotaur's 
roar growing nearer and louder, every now and then, h© would feel the 
sympathetic touch of the princess pulling the silken cord. Theseus was a 
very Hercules in strength and intrepidity; besides he had his father s 
magic gold-hilted sword. And yet he needed just that human sympathy 
to help him to victory, that silken cord to lead him back again after the 

victory. 

f *A young wife stood beside a bier 
Pale as a IPy in her weeds, 

And prayed for death with every tear 
As nuns drop Aves with their beads; 

A tiny hand stole into hers, 

A childish whisper checked her tears, 

J said, ‘She is not all alone. 

The infant's grief will heal her owe,'" 

Most of all do we need the divine sympathy, substitutional, because 
the Christ wzb tempted in all points as we are, “And having had com¬ 
passion on them/* is repeated so many times in the New Testament that 
we do not hesitate to say that compassion is the leading attribute of 
Christ, and sympathy the very essence of Christianity.—Ido. 

Filial Tenderness (170). 

I recall a young man m his home—a very great and famous man 
whose name I must not mention. His was the case of a man of genius, 
born of parents who had no pretensions to genius at all, and who was 
incomparably in advance of his parents in culture and education. Many 
a young man so circumstanced has been tempted to give himself airs; 
to look down upon his parents as inferiors, to shudder when they drop 
their IVs; to condole with himself as the offspring of bourgeois or plehian 
people, of whom ho is obliged to be ashamed. Not so the young man of 
whom I speak. He had taken as his rule of life the highest of all ideals 
—the ideal of Him “who went down to His parents at Nazareth, and was 
subject unto them.” I have sat at his table, and heard him pour forth 
the stores of bis unexampled eloquence, and unroll the treasures of his 
large heart in lessons full of depth and beauty;—and then his dear old 
mother—a perfect type of English middle-class womanhood, with some- 
thing of the holy Philistinism of a narrow creed which invests its humb¬ 
lest votaries with self-imagined infallibility—would lift up her monitory 
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A Faithful Wife (164). 

"What a shame for a big, strong man to be such a slave to an invalid 
wife I” were the words spoken a little too loudly by a girl in the saloon 
of an ocean steamer as a couple went down the stairway. An hour later 
the man in question took a seat beside the critic, who had formed and 
uttered her hasty judgment. “I think your remark, which I accidentally 
overheard, justifies me in telling you a little about my slavery as you 
call it,” he said. "It began thirty years ago, when my young bride nursed 
me through yellow-fever—alone—because everyone else had fled in panic. 
She did not have a sound hour’s sleep for three weeks. Most of the time 
I was violently delirious, and how she managed to control me was a 
wonder. She brought me safely out of the disease before she foil ill 
with it herself. After she recovered she pulled me through a worse trial. 
I was in business with a man who proved a scoundrel, and for three years 
everybody except my wife believed that his villainy was mine. When 1 
lost money and position, she did the work of throe women. When sick¬ 
ness and death visited our home she met them with courage. For 
twenty-five years she did not spare herself. Five years ago her health 
gave way. She will never be well again. My ‘slavery’ is the slavery of 
a whole-hearted devotion to one of the noblest women ever given to 
earth. May you some day command as happy a 'slave'!”—Adapted from 
the Youth’s Companion. 

A Wife's Epitaph. (165)—In a Philadelphia cemetery is a husband’s 
epitaph—tribute to his wife, which roads: “I thank my God upon every 
Temembvance of thee,” 

Mother Love (166). 

This command was preceded by the invitation, “Come thou and all 
thy house into the ark.” “An aged mother lay on her death-bed. She 
was nearly one hundred years old, and the husband, who had taken the 
journey with her, sat by her side. She was just breathing faintly, but 
suddenly she opened her eyes and said, ‘Why, it’s dark.’ ‘Ves, Janet, 
it Is dark.’ ‘Is it night?’ ‘Oh, yes, it is midnight.’ ‘Are all the children 
in?’ ” There was that aged mother living life over again. Her youngest 
child had been in the grave twenty years, but she was traveling back to 
the old days, and she fell asleep in Christ, asking, “Are all the children 
in?” Parents, are all the children in the ark of safety? God says, "Come 
thou, and all thy house."—Moody. 

The Halo of Home (167), 

Our higher and purer pleasures begin with [he home, and those do 
not fade with the changing years, but sweeten and ripen to the end. 
Love is the first sweet gift of life, the first joy the infant feels when 
it nestles near the mother’s heart, and the lant joy to Cade as, with the 
hand of a loved one in ours, we pass into the great unseen; nay, then it 
does not fade, but is only made immortal. How enriching and ennobling 
is the influence of spirit on spirit, among— 
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Reunited Later On (160). 

The wife of Charles Kingsley erected a marble cross on the grave 
of her husband, and on it she had these three words engraven: Amavi* 
mus, Amamus, Amahimus. We have loved, we love, we shall love. When 
Mrs, Browning died, her husband, taking from Dante these words, wrote 
them in her Testament: "Thus I believe, thus I affirm, thus I am cer¬ 
tain of it, that from this life 1 shall pass to another better, there, where 
that holy lady lives, of whom my soul was enamored." Will God permit 
a hope like this to die? I do not have Christ’s authority for the thought 
that we shall know each other beyond death, or that we shall be to each 
other what we were here, but to think otherwise would be contrary to 
the hope of millions. "Love never faileth,” and Jesus Himself haB said 
"If it were not so I would have told you."—Sel. 

A Voice From the Tomb (161). 

The other day I read of a mother who died, leaving her child alone 
and very poor. She used to pray earnestly for her hoy, and left an im¬ 
pression upon his mind that she cared more for his soul than she cared 
for anything else in the world, He grew up to be a successful man in 
business, and became very well off. One day, not long ago, after his 
mother had been dead for twenty years, he thought he would remove 
her remains and put her into his own lot in the cemetery, and put up a 
little monument to her memory. As he came to remove them and to 
lay them away the thought came to him, that v/hile his mother was alive 
she had prayed for him, and he wondered why her prayers were not an¬ 
swered, That very night that man was saved. After his mother had 
been buried so long a time, tbe act of removing her body to another 
resting place, brought up ail recollections of his childhood, and he became 
a Christian. O, you mothers!—Moody. 

The Joy Of It (162). 

These words of comfort are from a little booklet by the sainted Dr. 
A. J. Gordon, Speaking to bereaved ones, he said: 

"O you that have laid away your loved ones, has one of you been 
able to open the door to bring them back? How you have wished that 
some fair morning you could go out, and turn the key and uBher them 
back, and introduce them into the world again! But there is One that 
has the key: "Fear not; ... I am He that liveth, and was dead; and, 
behold, I am alive forevermore, and have the keys of death and of the 
grave.” Thou art the King of kings, O Christ, but Thou art also the 
King and Conqueror of death, and in a little while we shall hear 
Thy voice sounding clown from heaven, "Awake and sing, ye that dwell 
in the dust." And we will sing as He calls us to Him. They that are 
alive and they that are in their graves instantly brought into one com¬ 
pany, and then the consummating act, expressed in those words that we 
have not begun to fathom: "Caught up together with them in the clouds, 
to meet the Lord in the air: and so shall we be ever with the Lord 
Wherefore comfort one another with these words." 
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on to love and duty. In times of trial and temptation, of success and 
failure, they stand out before our mental gaze. Once again we feel the 
pressure of the hand that gave childhood’s blessing; once again their lips 
meet ours in the hiss of hope; once again we hear their voices uttering 
words of counsel or comfort, and by the purity of our lives, by the nobility 
of our deeds, by the honesty oi our acts, we prove that, being dead, they 
yet speak.—Levy. 

A Mother’s Heart-sway (156). 

But how the true mother holds her heart-sway even when the chil¬ 
dren are grown! Other loves and trusts and confidences come, but still the 
grown child sings: 

"Over my head in the days that are flown 
No love like mother-lovo ever was shown, 

No other worship abides and endures. 

Loving, unselfish and patient like yours. 

None like a mother can charm away pain 
From the sick brow and world weary brain. 

Slumber’s soft calm o’er my heavy lids creep! 

Rock me to sleep, mother! Rock me to sleep!” 

And there is flus consolation Tor all who have known what it was to 
worship and find help at the shrine of a fond mother’s heart: it was God 
in the mother’s heart that drew the adoration. Her fond bosom was the 
inlet into which the great tide of divine love surged and kept it always 
full, “That lie might Tie everywhere present, God made mothers,"—Scl. 

His Mother’s Influence (157). 

It was after a hush in the midweek meeting that one who was a 

stranger to the majority broke the stillness, as he arose to his feet, 
saying: 

"if anyone had told me this morning that J would attend prayer 
meeting here to-night I would have questioned his sanity, but. here I am, 
and right glad that I came.” 

Then, glancing over the congregation, he continued: "I see hut 
two or three familiar laces, and that is not strange, for I was a youth 
when i worshiped here, and now I am past middle age. But this is the 
very pew where hundreds of times I sat beside my sainted mother.” 

From the pause iliat followed it was evident that tlio vivid memory 
of long gone days prevented speech, hut when he had himself well in 
hand the stranger continued: 

“Those of you who remember what a mother I had will, I am sure, 
hear me out in the statement that she lived so near her Loid that her 
influence was far-reaching. Anyhow, I have never been able to get away 
from it, although she was taken from me thirty years ago. To be sure, 

I had not honored my Lord as did she—-f:ir iron* it, but whenever during 
these motherless years, l have been tempted to stray from the path of 
rectitude I have been preventd by her restraining influence. And if you 
will bear with me, I will tell you why I am here to-night. 
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our plans in the light of that depressing fact* The meditation upon this 
text might run somewhat as follows: (1) How long have I to live that I 
may make the best of what remains? To make the best of an hour is 
to multiply its opportunities. (2) ITow long have I to live, that I may set 
my house in order? We should not leave the world in an unprepared 
state* Every man has some responsibilities which he should adjust 
whilst in comparative health. ( 3 ) How long have 1 to live, that I may do 
the most important things first? There is always an order of import' 
ance. To the husbandman it is of more importance at the proper neason 
that he should sow his seed rather than clean his windows. On a ship 
tt is more important to have a qualified captain than a qualified cook. 
(4) How long have I to live, that I may pay all I owe? This inquiry does 
not relate to money only* We may be solvent in money and insolvent in 
character. What do we owe to those who love us? To our children? To 
the poor? To the whole cause of Christ? We are not to buy ourselves 
off by money; a subscription is not a soul. 

What is it to live? It is not merely to exist Men are not bodies 
only, A man may feed his body and starve his soul* When a man asks 
questions about his life he should bring them to bear upon his spiritual 
rather than upon his corporeal nature. There is a mockery of living* 
We may live without living, that is to say* our life may be only physical* 
or it may be shallow* or it may be selfish, or it may be running on false 
lines. The true life is in Christ alone. In every sense He is our life. 
Unless we are in Christ we have no life. He came to give us life. He 
complains* "Ye will not com© unto me that ye might have life,” 

The question may be used in another and most thrilling sense. The 
question ct the text relates only to earthly existence* The Christian 
preacher has a great answer to the inquiry* How long have I to live? 
The Christian preacher's answer is, forever!—Joseph Parker* D, D t 
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"Her Sun is Gone Down White It Is Yet Day Jer . 15;9 (148) _ 

Nature has her fixed times and seasons. 

Neath has no seasons. It strikes down youth and age alike 

Lw PreS ? nt inStanCG thiS is iIlustrated - Youth, glowing in the 
flush of early promise is cut down. ‘S m the 

Be ready, for in such hour as ye think not, the Bridegroom corneth. 


"If Thou Hadst Been Here, My Brother Had Not Died. 


rjp 


We learn: 


■John 11 :21 



wnrM rf lat if!Ilda ° r Jcs,ls are not exempted from affliction in the 

: d * ,rtrrs : f T tev8 , been 

Of me word, no one ever » ChrS*£.7^ 

senee it ia true that believers often do suffer for others- Md when thlv 
benefit is secured therehv ti 4 ana v ^ hen their 

has really been ter the Blory ot « d , ,?““ ‘" olr sl <*h«* 

fhte the feiiewnhip of ST«22Si «SSST ~ ta * W ~ 1 ™ y 

diatom l *™ thelr amiCti<m l “™ directly and immo- 

to say whether i man hi ,*ri . htospenty it may ho occasionally difficult 

ho make sta nit Z rh ° r "° t: 1,1,1 "* «mo of trouole 

wh„„ h Tra:;t: e o, k :,7hetLT:r:^:rco h :,:: r 

to wavlto the 8 evT rh^t “ mes »««» =oeh a way as seems 
„ M J™. e the eviK Christ loved the family at Bethany, therefore H« 
did not come immediately at their m,n eror€ 110 

hut it is the sober truth tL , ' Fhat Iooks hke a non-sequitur, 

? « r 

wait in patient, trustful expectation: but when we set to tte end t n 
see that there was love in the discipline. 

dantmr in^fs^ow ^ J*™ d '" ere, “ i “ dlri 1'“‘™es but a common 
the universality God's provld^'ce' 'aid tllTm,.1™° 1080 « 

StS “.r*— -** ptfnot“ ' srE£L“5 

uocl is not. concerned m cvsrvthinp n * x 

supremacy that does not belong r the n \v7* f ec0ndary ca «ses a 

Mr “ rH rr^~^ 

and hj b „.;>i 7 ° 1 Wlfh you > but because it was His will 

and His will only, to bring about that which shall lux , 

others than yoer deliverance would hive been * ^ y °“ “" d 

"Rest* mThe n°' ^ h “ vo * b,ess<!d ond to all their sorrows 

TaZ. D D ' “ pa ' feM * aim."—Rev. w. M. 
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Shall We Find Them at the Portals? (143). 

Will they meet us, cheer and greet us, 

Those we’ve loved, who’ve gone before? 
Shall we find them at the portals. 

Find our beautified Immortals, 

When we reach that radiant shore? 

Hearts are broken for some token. 

That they live and love us yet; 

And we ask, “Can those who’ve left us, 

Of love's look and tone bereft us, 

Though In Heaven, can they forget?” 

And we often, as days soften, 

And comes out the evening star. 

Looking westward, sit and wonder 
Whether when so far asunder. 

They still know how dear they are? 

Past yon portals, our immortals, 

Those who walk with Him in white, 

Do they, mid their bliss recall us, 

Know they what events befall us, 

Will our coming wake delight? 

I hey will meet us, cheer and greet us, 

Those we’ve loved who’ve gone before; 

We shall find them at the portals, 

Find our beautified immortals, 

When we reach that radiant shore. 


Watching at the Gate (144). 

The little hands are folded like white lilies on his breast 
The busy feet, so noisy once, are evermore at rest" ’ 

The snow drift of his little bed is stainless, smooth and still. 

The ! Yf , ng 0r t the Iaddie back > cozy place to fill; 

1 be hobby-horse is saddled, and gives forth a hearty neigh, 

But the rider does not heed it, for he is far away. 

He is dwelling with the angels, and, though I may be late 

I know he 11 not forget me, but he watching at the gate, 

His toys are laid upon the shelf, his clothes are put a 
The little rug is folded up, on which he knelt to pray 
is empty chair is by the hearth, as if expecting him’ 

And when I see that vacant chair my eyes with tears are dim. 

Isten, wait, and listen for a voice that never calls, 
b or a step along the hallway, but the footstep never falls 
ut this comfort r have always, that though I may be late 
I know he'll not forget me, but be watching at thl gate ’ 
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Suns rose and set, years came and went; 

That dead hand kept its treasure well: 
Nations were born and turned to dust. 
While life was hidden in that shell. 

The senseless hand is robbed at last; 

The seed is buried in the earth. 

When, lo! the life long sleeping there 
Into a lovely flower burst forth. 

And will not Ho who watched the seed. 

And kept the li£e within the shell. 

When those He loves are laid to rest. 
Watch o‘er His buried saints as well? 

And will not He from ’neath the sod 
Cause something glorious to arise? 

Ay, though it sleeps two thousand years. 

Yet all this slumbering dust shall rise. 

Then will I lay me down in peace. 

When called to leave this vale of tears; 
For “in my flesh shall I see God," 

E en though I sleep two thousand years. 

—Sarah H. Bradford 

The Breaking Day (138). 

We may hope with an undying hope 
Since He who knows our need Is just, 

That somewhere, somehow, meet we must. 

Alas for him who never sees 

The stai s shine 111 rough his cypress trees; 

Who hopeless lays his dead away. 

Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marble play: 

Who hath not learned in hours of faith 
The truth to sight and sense unknown, 

That life is ever lord of death, 

And love can never lose its own. 

New Life (139). 

Only a little shriveled seed— 

It might be a flower or grass or weed; 

Only a box of dirt on the edge 
Of a narrow, dusty window-ledge; 

Only a few scant summer showers; 

Only a few clear, shining hours— 

That was all. Yet God could make 
Out of these, for a sick child’s sake, 

A blossom*wonder as fair and sweet 
As ever broke at an angel's feet. 
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Songs In Sorrow (349), 

the New^YoATh eaW,Id b ° y int0 ° ne of the dee P excavations for 

imwmm&m 

was ris«rToi^ e tt T^u“L J r? beean ' s ° brave and swee * 

tion the boy Tmi, ^ mt ° U Wlth llis ****** 

nurse and attendants helrW 7 8trUCk ° P bis **■« again. The 
all parts of the building until he^-iJ 66 ^ soprano> gathered from 

Through all the pain fi 7 rl, . \ • • d . an uudlence °. f nearly a hundred, 

and everybody rejoiced when^““‘“J 10 " the chiId nevei ' lost the tune; 
you’re all right lUOe man T . - 7 "T* aimounced: “Well. I guess 

«• the .S;- S*2? J >»“ d ^ 5*T h °™'' ^ “ 

bad," he added simply.—Onward. ’ 1 * WayS SmS when 1 feeI 

Why Afflictions Come (350). 

"Why are afflictions sent upon the people of God?" mw , 
the easy questions. I don't know And vet i r^i tv * iS ° E0 ° f 

about it as anybody. I don't know for th, ,7 know aB much 

also sent upon wicked people i f i Lh , * ni _ atter * w!ly auctions are 

for for thereins of Iheir ^’rents But‘ tL^ f 'TT* ChildreD 8Uf ' 
Abraham Lincoln was assassin-itfxi h v - '. tL y d °'. 1 dont know why 

whelming sense of i.LV • 1 J aR ac * or ’ v anity-inflated with over- 

poisoned while his judges rem^Ld^n offi 00 " ’ k 7^. wliy Socrates was 

Christ was crucified while Pilate sat on the * kn ° W Why Jesus 

continued to pollute a thr< , • - ° seat and Herod 

hundred years God’s ne T , T** 1 d <*’t know why, for three 

ture, rtSbnrLTml!! ,eeP ° ?“ " an<i ° s H <* »- 

of persecution rained npo., them"' eyerT form'o7lm“bi '?“ 9 8tormS 
fearful death. y 101 m horrible torture and 

for Christ "Vrknmvunt'nm "" th ° Ch " rCh -urid 

"tt-pZ 2SMS SZJSrfZ ? ,ert - •* 

what everybody SvSfXw “L'TITUw 1 knmv <Mly 

scarred by the plow and torn by h^ JJLV*? ? , “* 

storm and , see tbe Vendor 

Sorrow Develops Character (351). 

The leaves of tlie aromatic plant shed bnf •< fiin* i 

wave in the air. The gold shines scarcely at a,l usTir? 7 7 
ore. The rugged crust of the pebble conceals from* ih . h ’ d in 1ke 
beauty. But let the aromatic leaf be crushed - let thl *7 interi0r 
to the furnace; let the pebble be cut and polished- . ,7*7 5 Ul)mitted 
the splendor, the fair colors are then brought outf’ ^agrance, 
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mi . , The Pfuitage of Suffering , wuo ,. 

«»JZ VZZTZ ZZFZ* r :°, ,k0 problmi eilhw ■>' 

Job refuses to '£“* ,T * ^ 

He trusts God He will llW .r ,, Ife falIs back 011 faith. 

uuu. lie wui trust Him though find ai-w u tm m ■ . 

burden of the Epistle to the Hebrews The ,„nl, ‘, lhls 18 the 

first, that God loves so fhor^ , - J * ulhor is sure of two things; 

■whether of soul or bodv The m 1 p, ” pose m the pain sends us, 
to know why it comes h„i 1 / explanation of chastisement is not 

eB0llel1 k-ow our earthly father hved , , "l t f! '“ P 

meat was born out of love, not cruelty Wo kuow , , , , B "" ish ' 

iove is infinite so while, , " , K llle heavenly Father's 

+ . . , ’ 80 " lllIe we cannot understand we know ri„.i 1 , 1 

tises in love foi* our mnti Ti„f , t that he elms- 

observer „( me H e ° *"**”■ H « "• . wise 

Frederick Lynch. Breat and Wfcct souls.- 

When Sorrow Comes (339). 

Now, when I read in the New Testament <. T 

beate'Tu" temieLTUhtthy ** ot 

■md iiTit n &nSt 18 ° 0tlS peifect revelation of Himself to the world 
«ind He is the same m the past, the present, and the f„t, irrt n 7 , 

zt £Sl*' d„“i is&zrszz ™ s r v ™ 

:tz £r,iE ri 

loss Cllnst 8008 ° f " Wn ( rust.—The Chung* 


God Is Love (340). 

We may be sure that under all our affliction* e' f A> + T 

b‘r w =r,re :=st itz:£S^ x t i 

emerge from ,.<‘.2^ o ZeZL*°l * 

Long and hard was its struggle to -i . , eding beaut y* 

making 3 « ^ WAtcheT ’ 8 pity was aroused anTL cuTThe^co^dTihus 

35, - zz r am z szz k z,r e r ' ™ : 

necessary to cause the flow of fluids which crea erl d ^ PVeSSUre was 
for which this snecies is noted Snared ( • marvelous hues 

weak, dull in color and P« th7T ’ * tB w,rigs ***** small and 

. and its whole development imperfect."-Selected 
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the world’s 



otToW^n tZ wor^ TZ1?“ th ' 

our gain in heaven.—Dr. Pusey. 1 osa to mak « 

Prayers Answered fay Trials 

in th" wirrL"n M “Z lr t r et are. 

w. rray rSctT; ss Go / an ‘ wera 

how can there be patience withrmt / ? 1 that ^dures: Jbut 

Patience and pleasant ease are incompatible deCerred hope? 

heart, for a sympathetic nature, for love* but f ° r a tender 

Our very bereavement P *"* Dever ^ 

excellence, “Shall we receive good at the h 7 77 Pmyer for epiritual 
receive evil?” Can we no tr^st nt SS-J"? ° f G ° d ' and sha ” we not 
swered Prayers.” 3 spiritual purposes ?-From “Unan- 

Looking Back From Heaven (333) 

which imw^appear t£$Z f? the days 

fullest of good. When th Q t 2 have been your best days—the 

den of happiness and destroying the flnfc deep ® st ' tearing up y°ur gar- 
loveliness a thousand times Lrl wonderftT elaan “ B - 3 '°' 1 W “ fln4 

and f^T ^ 0ul ■>' *>*«** ho 

Oringa appointments o, good Ze “ “ ■ °“ ° f Ho 

Paot yeans, eaeh one “ ° at 01 

Why do we worry about the nest? 

We only stay for a day, 

°r a month, or a year, at the Lord’a behest. 

In this habitat of clay. 

‘'Why do we worry about the road, 

With its hill or deep ravine? 
a dismal path or a heavy load 
.We are helped by hands unseen.” 

“-William T, Ellis. 

Heaven’s Compulsion (334) 

and o°ur Sfi* -T Ch WUI not let *** 

should never penetrate^ toV. in i U ** unexplored country. We 

never discover its hidden wealth ^ Cl ? mb lt9 heigllts ot vision, 

know what we are, what we can be Zf r . reap its finest harvests, never 

vuat y e can be, what we can do.—John Hunter. 

The Rich Fruitage of Trouble (335). 

aourn?i r tLmsTi?es mu^have c& ^y; but the chief 

outcome. Some time aTa Si ™ tkd 

ta a e8rtain df *m Africa. 
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«ver ? sorrow there is i„ the divine providence a corresponding gain and 

o 1 lie ,orv T y I 01 '" ' here 18 '° r S the » “phecy 

' ,C ‘” ry '., Go ' vl,ere ™ wil > the great universe of love and 

the divine iov«"r e ' S 4,10 v,orkl ” B ot tlllB : *M«W law ot counterpoise— 
v ri(j love compensating for every earthlv . , 

bare decay enitl ? time wears vesture Into thread- 

oare aecay eternity robes herself in immortal splendor. 

Ufo m ^ l ° realize * t)f C0l,rse - that these bright days and dark in 

TWe A? r ter T te m KUCh swia success ion are all part of a divine plan 
a eetmg cha nges of prosperity and adversity, joy and sorrow life 
and death are not haphazard. They are not the Chance hap pen iL of 

gs»R -r ssat&sgSfe 

isg? s - rssrsSS 

and best 4hii^^Tim W ° rthieSt 

counterbfaL^ SS 

a grinding monotony life would be there t0 reaIize what 

a. 

soul. The Northwestern Christian ** ° f the 

Shadows (329), 

the rnilsTheaToMhlm V T* ^ ^ shadowa w hich are cast across 
“ ‘ afiead of them b y tr ees and other objects along the wav <? nmP . 

h7for BPeCterS ° f 016 night look Nmv they takt 

that ^Th T? an<3 Cattle * And WeI1 these men of the throttle know 

that if these shadowy visitants are what they look ns if nT!Y n 
danger lies close ahead. But soon thev 3 J£f « f th ? y rafgbt be * 
Playing them tricks. 7 Uiat 11 13 0Qly ^onllsit 

A good Share of the trouble Christians have in this world 

S m prairie W %viid?n 8 T **"*** nm through meadow land 

1 1 ; u along the side of high hills dinning i + 

eafy dc - I!s - toilowing the course of moonlit streams* and ohm » * ° 

L p “X “ tato the h - rt ««». *SSmJ^o£ SS 

there never wil ‘ bYT"" *?* *° MsIlten ”»■ and «<*• «. think that 

. ... . Peace agam. Then suddenly tile tiling we feared 

we are LZ7'^JVZIT Zl h“,dc°U |»S V“ 

rrr syyys ,v - 

ShadJi H 1 ast We slia11 mect the Father's frown * 

we Xe eeXtre T'mZTZ Tf* * “* tto * flSS 

answered? Only shadows. He ^X^er'Y^rY'' 6 b ® 

we will know that the faintest « rv ban our fears - Some day 

forgotten.—Edgar L. Vincent up was heard and never 
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them transfigured and glorified bv et<»rn,i 

aim will subordinate all of life's events to HsS?™' ^ D ° bl9 BpIritual 
acter from adversity as well as prosneritv ?n ’ ,? g gam to char ’ 
Jor the realization of the lofties? i* 1 thl “ SS work together 

-Sion and aspiration. I “ ve 8c "' It “‘ 1 

are material out of which we mav m,i ro w’ incIuding our afflictions, 
yearns for completeness will win lin 1 what We wUI - The soul that 
and heart-breaking bereavements.-'-TCcSidaT^ • 1 °- SeS *** Cr ° SSeH 




A Prayer for Patience Under Trials 

« « m fear the Ware hud shrink trol what 7L» , , 
ns so constant a belief in Thy government of an n ***** 

wise and loviner dpsiim f-hnf xtr _ , tilings, and in *Ihy 

help and not hinder us’in good and"that 25? deQt tllat the future will 

™ to perfect experience of Thy love anVfhf^n^H 3eadinS 
of our own nature. Forbid that we should fed is if^had 7* ° Pnieat 

faith, a more enduring patience a tender?* 0 ° l ' r h< l artS * stronger 
made us so that we crave for Joy! fin UB w Th ThvT ^ Th ° U haSt 

shnnklng or repining at the trials or disappointments^f £2 2 
at all times and in all circumstances to say rl , * He,p U8 
Lord concerning us.” Whether Thou seest m ! t rt ^ WlU ° f the 
sorrow, may we have the assurance that h 4 1 end us 1°* or 
who knows what Is host for us.-Marcus Dods, Tft " ° Ur 

God Tests Us By Trouble (324). 

fluffed made , "perfect through 

If even He. the Perfect Man re,S thlDgS Which IIe suffered.” 

work through a soldier's endurance of ^ ^ 

imats, in any measure aTks Zl, * aBtir8 app "”" 

whoZd f s r dTa. oZZl tt8 a Chr “ tfa " “«k, m ,th 

never to account forita a ®‘ “,°' U an unhe- 

that I can account tor Ze th nee „ eXP "' natlon:1 " I *>■* know 

can to my own. I am a blaeksmfth / .T Satlafactlon ' but I think I 

Put it into the Are and bring It to a whitZ PlC ° a ° f lron ‘™ a 

anvit and strike it once or tw cl le It iZ JZ 1 PI,t “ * 

think it will, I plunge it into the water aid sudd 1 ? temMr ' ” 1 
perature. Then I put it into th a « . Buddenl y change the tern- 

water. This I repeat several times 9 ‘Sen TpuMtVn ^ 

hammer it. and bend it. and rasp and ml f, ' the anviI and 
article which I put Into a carriage where V 'Z mak ° S °“ e us,!t “ 1 
twenty-five years. It, however, whenIZ I rik«° ser7los ,or 

think it will not take temper I throw It" into +J? lt; 011 tlie ail vil, I 
at half a penny a pound ® ECrap hea P and *>U ft 

~~ ■-»-=t sat: s—v™ 
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Tr'r '-Z? f 0 "°‘ " ,,d re “ 1,0D8il ' l! In the love that dwells there 

~ ■si^'srr ~ ■- -r 

on a neighbor's door , ' “ e a 11 ew P° w er of helpfulness. Crepe 

any truer words than in' her^Sater^Dokn-osi „ MrS ‘ f auI1 never Wrote 
laid her own baby away amid the white blossoms" ^ ^ 

“Because of one small low-laid head all crowned 

\V 1 1 h go I d e n It air 

Forevermore ail fair young brows to me 

Are fair.” 

—S P S. Tim©a ( 

Be Not Cast Down (319). 

r f hr ?c s fvrr t r nr ssrsr b —: r 

»*r,a g “ZZ Z lZrdestZuZ lHh'™LXoT Ht' P e ' ^ ^ 

£*£ rr 40 ^ a “ d ~ ?ff US’JSZr^ 

- zv^v:: °°r 

fnmo. -It is good tor me- say, iZld. "that I heve £ 

Ilgh^affltcUon^ wMcL l^LTs tUrn T "* Balvatio “-’' " For our 

exceeding and eternal weight of ** “ ^ 

The Ministry of Affliction (320). 

end A It K wm U °”, iS S °° d man disci PUnary, and will come to an 

r„: 

H?r « ssa** i&nri-i- 

if ... ’ ll& wor]c Wl11 end J J ts purpose will be accomplished 

and it will pass away. The cloud forms, drops its rain IT * * 

away for the sun to shine and flowers to bloom -Vi / d PU 

purifies the air, and passes away for the fragrant and ho\‘n gatherB ' 
to settle like a benediction on the land ZmZT faithful calm 

its discipline, and passes away lo,- the peace " T7' 

OOTSider. then, the temporal nature of aOUcUon In contrast' wST' 

eternal nature of the good which .miction Is sent to accoZn.h ™ 

Ares of tlie furnace lomr min™ *. nnt ^ * , 10 accomplish. The 

6 o,d that will shine t * ST \Zn *T. T* “* ^ 

Apollo Belvedere stands today a mtraci, ot beau.y two thouZd 
after the chisel perished which gave it it, i l , t thousand years 

great spires pierce the skv and win r a , m0rtal &,ace - Cologne’s 
scaffolding beneath whlcli they grew'md , |he'io' 1 |" <,S | lD | C “ nle ' hut lbe 
We toward the clouds will vanish In a day So "mt** Z 
the moment; „ pnsnes away, „nt leaves an' eternal Weslrgl « 
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light gleams softly on the crimson dew of agony falling on the grass 
blades? Gethsemane. You have to pass through Gethsemane. This 
fearful hill? Calvary. This burst of glory and splendor of life and 3oy? 

Oh, Pilgrim, this is Easter mom! \ou've come the Tight way, and 
you’re Home, Pilgrim, you’re Home! 

Now, suppose you had avoided all this? Turned back to Egypt? 
Worshiped Diana, and kept out of prison? Made a little money by the 
sale of your Christ, like Judas? Gone around Gethsemane? Bowed to 
Pilate and avoided the Cross?—Robert J. Burdette. 

Joys Sweetened By Sorrows (300), 

Our joy will sometimes be made sweeter and more wonderful by 
the very presence of the mourning and the grief. Just as the pillar of 
cloud, that glided before the Israelites through the wilderness, glowed 
into a pillar of lire as the darkness deepened, so, as the outlook around 
becomes less and less cheery and bright, and the night falls thicker 
and thicker, what seemed to be but a thin, grey, wavering column in 
the blaze of the sunlight will gather warmth and brightness at the 
heart of it when the midnigbt comes. 

You cannot see the stars at twelve o'clock in the day; you have to 
watch for the dark hours ere heaven is filled with glory. And so sorrow 
is often the occasion for the full revelation of the joy of Christ’s pres* 
ence.—Alexander Maclaren. 

Trial a Source of Blessing (301). 

After a forest fire has raged furiously, it has been found that many 
pine-cones have had their seeds released by the heat, which ordinarily 
would have remained unsown. The future forest sprang from the ashes 
of tin foi nier. borne Cliristian graces, such as humility, patience, sym¬ 
pathy, have been evolved from the sufferings of the saints. The furnace 
has been used to fructify. 

The Service of Sorrow (302). 

“My son," said the wise man, "despise not. the chastening of the 
Lord, for whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, and every son whom He 
reeeiveth.” Chastening is our seal of sonship. Pain brings many a man 

for the first time in his life to feel his imperfection and his sin, and his 
need of an abiding helper, 

"Who hath trod the ways of pain 
Hath not met Him in the gloom 
Coming swiftly through the rain?” 

Just as the sweetest melodies must include some discord through 
the sharp and fiat, so the sweetest notes of human character are never 
sounded till suffering has entered into the life. 

"The cry of man’s anguish -went up unto God: 

'Lord, take away pain! 

The shadow that darkens the world Thou hast made, 

The close coiling chain 
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and that food is needed for its health. Pain of conscience is simply 
spiritual hunger and a signal that something is wrong with the moral 
nature, and that man must have for his comfort, as well as health, 
spiritual food. 

Pain, therefore, is a proof of God's loye for us. The gospel proves, 
and our best thinking agrees, that life is a school in which sorrow is 
one of the most efficient teachers. I think it w r as Edward Pay son upon 
whom a friend called in time of sickness and said, “I am sorry \o see 
you lying upon your hack,” and he replied, "Do you know why God puts 
us on our back? It is because He wants us to look upward/—llev. Dr. 
Camden M. Goburn. 
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The first sound from the lips of the babe is a cry, and the last sound 
from the wrinkled lips of age, a groan, Every life is a tragedy, and 
every biography a history of sorrow. 

And more than this; for struggle, and suffering, and death are now 
seen to be built into the fundamental structure of the world. The 
very foundations upon which we build our homes are composed of the 
skeletons of creatures which perished long millenniums ago, 

Suffering cannot be ignored. It cannot be dreamed out of exist¬ 
ence, One may shut his eyes and with clinched teeth cry out that there 
is no sickness, nor suffering, nor death; but even as he speaks hia cry 
becomes a wail as his own body or heart is cut with some bitter pain. 
Even then he may perhaps sob out his belief that this misery of flesh 
and life is only an “appearance” a false "claim” of the senses; but this 
"claim" of sickness and decrepitude looks like the real thing, and acts 
like the real thing, and feels like the real thing, and often kills like 
the real thing, r Lhe claim and the reality are alike except in name. 
Ami even these earnest mystics who revolt against the despotism of 
fact and boldly dare to affirm that earth is heaven, even they cannot 
bolt their own doors against the undertaker. A man may cheat his own 
senses, but lie cannot cheat the grave. The Isle of Galveston, strew r n 
with the dead bodies of men and women, and children, is the world in 
epitome, for the waves must dash sooner or later over every home and 
leave wreck and ruin behind. 

What shall we say then to all this? What can we cay? If we 
cannot trust that, somehow, to all good people 

"good 

Will be the Anal goal of ill," .... 

"That not a worm is cloven in vain; 

That not a moth with vain desire 

Is shriveled in a fruitless fire," 

then there 1 b nothing to be said; there is no hope for those who suffer, 
and no outcome or meaning in life. 

The only salvation against absolute despair for the stricken sufferer, 
is faith in God, or at least enough faith to cry out, "Lord, help mine un¬ 
belief. Life and pain and death are all absolutely and equally inex¬ 
plicable without the postulate of a good God and a future life. 

Hut if we have a Father in Heaven who loves us, then we can be¬ 
lieve wilh certainty that while we may not understand altogether the 
meaning of pain, it has a meaning, and a meaning of good. 

Then, too, we dimly begin to see that everything points that way. 
Everything that is good in life now is due to struggle and has come to 
its perfection through suffering. All civilisation is the child of suffering. 
The nations which have had to struggle most are the greatest nations. 
The tribes which have not had to struggle for existence against cold 

and hunger and enemies, have never even become nations, AH progress 
has been born of pain* 

A distinguished scientist has recently said, that when modern 
science first made it plain that man had climbed to his present position 
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I tread the path of mortals here below* 

But here and now 

The thorns that hedge me in are made to bloom, 

And flowers of hope on desert places grow, 

I know not how* 

A light, moreover, lifts the distant gloom. 

And what is now my aid, I thought my doom, 

—Selected, 

Their Monument (296-A)* 

Peasant and merchant and millionaire. 

Soldier and scholar and man of the sea, 

Mourned by the world, they are resting where 
No towering monument ever may be; 

But the waves that go rolling above them there. 

Where the pitiless fogs hover over the tide, 

Shall never efface and shall never impair 
The glory they gained when they manfully died* 

With only an hour in which to pray 
Where Death had found them and would not wait. 

They sent the young and the weak away, 

Intrusting them to the whims of Fate; 

Robbed of hope, they had strength to stay 
While the helpless ones and the women went, 

And the dark sea, rolling till Judgment Day, 

Ib their ever-enduring monument. 

Peasant and merchant and millionaire, 

Soldier and scholar and roustabout, 

By the torch's fitful and feeble flare 
They manfully swung the lifeboats out; 

Whispering hopes that they might not share, 

They claimed the right of the strong and brave. 

And their fame shall live till the last men bear 
The last of all heroes to his grave* 

Christian and Jew, and humble and high. 

Master and servant, they stood, at last. 

Bound by a glorious, brotherly tie. 

When doubting was ended and hoping past! 

They stayed to show how the brave could die. 

While their helpless ones and the woment went. 

And the sea that covers them where they lie 
Is their overmen during monument* 

—S. R Kiser, 

The Conquered (296*B)„ 

One is surprised to find so little in the Bible about success. It 
does not say: “Well done, good and successful servant,” but it does 
say: Well done, good and faithful servant*” Fidelity to duty, loyalty 

to principle are the conditions for true plaudits at the end. 
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It would be easy to multiply these reflections indefinitely. And such 
an awful disaster as this one is calculated to lead all to do so, A float¬ 
ing mass of ice rams a floating palace, and in a few hoars a multitude of 
souls pass out from time into eternity, leaving behind them their wealth 
and honors and plans, and standing spiritually stripped before the ever¬ 
lasting realities of the life beyond. 

And what is wrought here in a more spectacular way, is duplicated 
every day, as, in the ordinary course of nature, thousands of men go out 
from this life into the life to come. 

After all, one thing alone counts. For the man who lives with 
Christ here, when and how death ushers him into Christ’s heavenly 
presence matters little, Christlikeness means readiness and readiness 
means everlasting joy and rest. 

“Mysterious Providences" (294-C). 

Fifty years ago a great many moralizers would have described the 
terrible Titanic disaster as “an inscrutable providence" and let It go at 
that We know better today, not because we are less reverent, but 
because we are less ignorant of the law of cause and effect 

Fighting shy of any metaphysical entanglement in the interminable 
divine-foreknow ledge* an d-lmmamfree-will argument one fact stands out 
as clearly as the stars stood out over the glassy sea on that fateful 
Sunday night of April the fourteenth and that is that sixteen hundred 
and fifty-two-—possibly more—helpless souls went down to death be¬ 
cause someone had blundered* And it was not blind blundering either; 
but reckless and deliberate neglect of the most ordinary com mon-sense 
precautions which even stupidity could have suggested. 

If the Titanic's officers—and they were brave, true men too— 
knowing, because warned, that icebergs were in their vicinity, had 
slowed down their speed from twenty-seven to eight or ten miles for 

a few hours until the danger zone was passed, there would have been 
no wreck. 

And if there had been ample life-saving equipment—instead of 
only one-fifth enough boats and rafts—even if the collision had occurred, 
most of the sixteen hundred would have been saved. 

There was no mysterious providence about the matter, but rank 
’human carelessness, greed, ambition to make a record—and no doubt 
the owners and not the officers were responsible for tlxe resultant 
taking of desperate chances and insufficient equipment. 

“Desert Journeys" (294-D). 

Fn one of these modern books of the desert there is given a bit 
of dialogue between a man and a woman: 

u ‘The desert is full of truth. Is that what you mean to ask?" the 
man says, 

“The woman made no reply. 

“The man stretched out his hand to the shining expanse of desert 
before them. 
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for the race* As one Lias put it, “the revolution of *7G was but an evo¬ 
lution, a new nation was the result.” The Civil War, instead of destroy¬ 
ing this republic, only cemented it more securely together. Though six 
centuries came and went in the building of the cathedral of Cologne it 
stands now as "a poeru in stone.” The end of tilings is not annihilation, 
the death of all things is not irreparable loss. Destruction is unto con¬ 
struction. There is to be a new heaven and a new earth. Old things 
pass away that a new order of things may be*—Selected. 

Sin's Suffering and Cure (293-D), 

It was a glorious summer afternoon* Outside the trees were bathed 
in sunshine and the birds were filled with song. 

Inside, the scene was the surgical ward of a London hospital* Four 
times in succession, strong yet marvelously tender hands had wheeled 
a timid, shrinking woman, or perchance a young girl to the vestibule 
of the dreaded operating theatre and the touch of the surgeon’s knife. 
Dreaded, yet neither scon nor felt* Four times in succession, uncon¬ 
scious under 11 ic merciful anaesthetic, had a still, death-like figure been 
returned to her bed* 

To one eye, unaccustomed to such scenes, and the strange combina¬ 
tion of sunshine and pain, of song anti apparent death, a vision seemed 
to rise which filled the mind with thought. That was one ward out of 
several in the same hospital. One hospital out of the many in London 
alone. Before imagination arose all the hospitals in England, in Brit¬ 
ain, in America, in New Zealand and all the hospitals in heathen lands* 

The hospitals of the world! Alas! this was not all* There came a 
vision of the millions of sick and suffering folk in Western lands, and 
tlie teeming millions of sufferers of all ages in India and China an3 
Africa, who ought to be in hospital and who are not medically relieved. 
Then, In a flash, which seemed io fill with heat which could be felt, 
came the thought, "Through one man sin entered into the world and 
death through sin/ 1 The thought was overwhelming, but outside there 
were still the sunshine and the song. “For if by the trespass of the one 
the many died, much more did the grace of God, and the gift by the grace 
of the one man, Jesus Christ, abound unto the many.” "God so loved the 
world that He gave His only begotten Son.” There is always the sun¬ 
shine of His love; the glory of the natural world; and the song of the 
redeemed who have been brought to Him through suffering, perchance 
by way of the surgeon's knife*—The Christian (London), 

4 ' 

The Clay and the Potter (293-E). 

The Bible knows nothing of self-made men. Even where St. Paul 
hints that every one must work out his own salvation, one feels that it 
is a lapse on his part, or that he meant something a little different from 
what the words convey. For the great and insistent teaching of St. 
Paul is that we become real men through an impartation from God. A 
great American preacher used often to use the phrase "character through 
inspiration." This is the Bible view. The favorite imagery of the Old 
Testament is that of the potter molding clay. We are in God’s hands. 
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■wreckage. Could there be any approximation to feeling, to love as wo 
know it, in a Power which murdered and destroyed in such fashion. 
Moreover, could men continue to regard themselves as of any serious 
account in a universe which treated them thus; which paid seemingly 
as much attention to their tears and prayers as to the buzz of summer 
flies? In those hours of horror man rushed everywhere to help Ins 

brother, but there seemed no help outside naan. 

The shy which noticed all makes no disclosure. 

And the earth keeps up her terrible composure. 

This apparent cosmic indifference to human welfare is the feature 
of life which, perhaps, more than any other, has impressed itself on the 
modern consciousness. “There is no justice in the outside universe,” 
says a modern writer; “justice exists only in the soul” A German poet 
of to-day echoes the sentiment: 

Das ganze Wei tall zeigt nur Leid und Pein; 

Jedoch das Mitleid fuhlt der Mensch alleinl 

“The whole world shows hut sorrow and pain, hut compassion is felt 
by man alone.”—J. Brierly. 

Carelessness and its Consequences (292-E). 

The Johnstown horror is so appalling that it has for the moment 
blotted out all thoughts about it from the mind of the public, beyond 
pity and eager charity. But there are one or two ideas suggested by it 
of which we should take cognizance while yet the cloud of death ia 
black over ns. Who and what Is to blame for this vast destruction of 
property and the lost, uncounted human lives? What but, as usual, the 
easy, careless good-humor for which the native American is now con- 

spicuous among all other men? 

A railway train is burned from an overturned stove, and a hundred 
men and women are literally roasted to death. A feeble effort is made 
in one or two states to compel railway companies to heat their cars 
without stoves; but the companies neglect the law and the great, good- 
humored public take it for granted all is right, and seat themselves in 
the stove-heated cars, to be appalled and indignant again when the hor¬ 
ror i3 repeated. . . 

A mill is burned or a theater, with a similar holocaust of human 

beings. There is a momentary spasm of popular rage in which managers 
and manufacturers are threatened with dire punishment if they fail to 
provide suitable escape from their buildings. Put in six months the 
danger, the law and the penalty are all forgotten by the jolly, easy-going 
American, who takes it for granted all Is right.—The Independent. 

The Key to the Mystery of Pain anti Death (293-A). 

The New Testament speaks of God aB, in Christ, "emptying Himself, 
taking on Him the form of a servant.” It teaches a limitation of the di¬ 
vine, that it ntay draw near to, and ally itself with humanity. But Ue 
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in death We cannot escape from this condition. W T e are capable of the 
highest happiness. We instinctively seek it and ever work for it, but 

the pain and the sadness continue. 

All this becomes a greater mystery when we recognize God as the 
Creator and Lord of life. Without the belief of God there would he 
absolute darkness as to the future; we would be intelligent beings with 
possibilities of the greatest good floating helplessly in a current rus ling 
into an unknown canon of darkness. But even with the belief of God, 
we often ask. Why? and cannot answer. How can we reconcile su er- 
ing with the infinite love and almighty power of God? 

The question often presses upon the heart of faith. The heart goes 
out to God; it also cries to Him from the depths, “Has the Lord for¬ 
gotten to be gracious? Is His mercy gone forever?” Faith may say, 
“Though He slay me, yet will I trust Him,” but the mystery is still about 

and upon us.—United Presbyterian. 

Man’s Insufficiency and Dependency Upon God (291-E). 

A calamity like that at San Francisco could have been averted. 
God might easily have done this. It was simply the jar of a slowly set¬ 
tling geological “fault,” re-enforced probably by a light volcanic tremor. 
Divine power could have intervened to prevent both these. T^e ask 
God to protect our lives, and we are grateful when He does it. The re¬ 
quest is a rational one, and is doubtless often granted. But men are 
prone to grow careless. They forget God. San Francisco was a child 
of plenty Nowhere on earth are mere physical blessings so abundant 
as in California. Do we not all know how much danger of hardness of 
heart there is in this? Which city to-day has a keener consciousness of 
man’s insufficiency, of his dependence upon God, San Francisco or a- 
ples 9 Naples has just been preserved from destruction. In a year she 
will forget it. How long will it take to efface the impressions of April 

18 from the mind of California? 

Not all men are profited by such experiences, it is true. Some are 
but confirmed in their skepticism. Yet these are a minority. The heart 
of man turns to God in the hour of doom. It_has ever done so; it ever 
will. Loving parents on earth chide and punish their children. t is a 
grievous thing, but it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of righteousness. It 
always has done so; it always will.-Northwestern Christian Advocate. 

Heaven's Light on Earth’s Clouds (292-A). 

There are many things in nature and so many in our own experi¬ 
ences that we can not understand; they look hard; they are often bitter 
to us- and we should doubt whether God loves us at all, whether He has 
not left us standing amid the grinding of the vast forces, utterly helpless, 
if God had not in so many ways assured us that He does love us 
must turn from experience and turn from nature to the Word of God 
and to that larger experience of the nations that serve God, U he assuied 
of this. But the testimony of the Word of God and the testimony o 
human history, as men have obeyed that Word, makes it certain 
that God loves us with a great love, despite the devastations of^nature 
and despite the shocks of calamity that come to us in our individual 
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indulgent, worldly heart to stop and think. They are meant to shake 
it out of its foolish security, and out of that love of the world which is 
so ruinous to our heat and highest life.—ltev. G. II. Knight. 

Be Still (290-B). 

To he on our guard against either hasty utterance or act in time of 
sudden distress or danger; to remember that, bad as things are, they 
may not be nearly as bad as they seem; to bear in mind that the “un¬ 
known, being always the region of terror,” discouragements took more 
discouraging when seen through discouraged eyes; that things may bo 
just ready to brighten when they look the darkest; never to forget the 
wrong of resorting to any rash, desperate, dishonest, doubtful or self- 
harming expedient for obtaining relief; to know that "God will not have 
us break into His councilhouse or spy out His hidden mysteries,” but 
that we must wait His time with watching and prayer—such are the 
lessons we need to learn.—Ballard. 

God's Secrets (290-C). 

There are secrets hidden in every tiny flower and grain of sand, in 
every throbbing nerve and aching heart, which our keenest wisdom 
cannot discover. Every tear is a profound mystery, every sigh is a 
world of unimaginable things. No one can tell us why we laugh or why 
we cry. No one can read his brother’s mind or understand his own. He 
who has studied human nature most closely has hut touched the surface 
of it. '[’hose who can tell us most about man can only prove that he is 
fearfully and wonderfully made. Men who have been investigating for 
a lifetime the sins, sorrow's, and diseases of the world, find that these 
are still the everlasting riddle; and he whose faith has given him the 
clearest vision of God, knows that these are but “a portion of His ways, 
and the thunders of His power none can understand.” The highest phil¬ 
osophy still prattles and stammers and guesses like a child, and we all 
have to kneel dow'n humbly declaring that our wisdom is but dim-eyed 
folly.—Greenbough. 

God’s Justice (290-D). 

God is Love, but Tie is also the Absolutely Righteous One, and we 
may be certain that upon any of Ills doings, however terrible they may 
be, not the least shadow of injustice will be allowed to rest. By Him 
as Judge, not only some but all the circumstances of each case will he 
tenderly taken into account. All possible mitigations of blame will be 
mercifully considered. The force of evil upbringing and evil environ¬ 
ment, the power of inherited xiredisposition to sin, the subtlety of temp¬ 
tation, the ineffectual resistances of the heart to sin that enslaved it 
notwithstanding, all these will be impartially allowed for. Even the 
faintest signs of real repentance at the very last, signs distinguishable 
only by Him, will receive their full value at His hands, and llis verdict 
will be "according to truth,” so absolutely and so transparently just 
when revealed to all, that it will command the assent of every con¬ 
science that hears it. The reply of every heart will then be like the 
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(1) The vast ness of the multitude is most remarkable; (2) the variety 
of the multitude is no less remarkable than the vastness of it: "of all 
nations, and kindreds, and peoples, and tongues,” 

II, Their position. Attaching to their position there is evidently 
(1) a transcendent honor; (2) a superlative happiness, 

III. Their adornment We notice—(1) the spotless purity of their 
adornment: "white robes;” (2) its triumphal character: "palms in their 
hands,” 

lV m Their worship, (1) The song of their worship is replete with 
interest, the subject of it is salvation, the object God Himself, (2) The 
service of their worship is full of interest; it is full of both fervor and 
harmony.—E, A, Thomson, 

As a Good Soldier of Jesus Christ/'—2 Tim. 2:3 (288), 

The daily life of every one of us teems with occasions which will 
try the temper of our courage as searchingly, though not as terribly, as 
battlefield, or fire, or wreck; for we are born into a state of war, with 
falsehood, and disease, and wrong, and misery, in a thousand forms, 
lying all around us, and the voice within calling us to take our stand as 
men, in the eternal battle against these. And in this lifelong light, to 
be waged by every one of us, single-handed, against a host of foes, the 
last requisite for a good fight—the last proof and test of our courage 
and man fulness must be loyalty to truth—the most rare and difficult of 
all human qualities. For such loyalty, as it grows in perfection, asks 
ever more and more of us, and sets before us a standard of manliness 
always rising higher and higher; and this great lesson we learn from 
Christ's life, the more earnestly and faithfully we study it—Thomas 
Hughes. 
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Songs in Sorrow (349), 

A little seven-year-old hoy f<dJ into one of the deep excavations for 
the New ’iork subway one day, and was taken, bruised and suffering, 
to the nearest hospital. When the doctor began to examine his injuries 
little James drew a deep breath. "I wish I could sing/* he said, look¬ 
ing up at the big doctor. “I think I'd feel waller then/' “All right, 
you may sing/' said the doctor; and James began. So brave and sweet 
was the childish voice that, after ihe first vei'se, there was a round of 
applause from the listeners. As the doctor went on with liis examina- 
tkm the boy winced a little, but struck up his singing again. The 
nurse and attendants, hearing the sweet, clear soprano, gathered from 
all parts of the building, until he had an audience of nearly a hundred. 
Through all the pain of the examination the child never lost the tune; 
and everybody rejoiced when the doctor announced: “Well, 1 guess 
you’re all right, little man; I can't find any broken bones/' *T guess it 
was the singin' that fixed me,” said James. *T always sing when 1 feel 
bad,” he added simply.—Onward. 

Why Afflictions Come (350). 

“Why are afflictions sent upon the people of God?” That is one of 
the easy quest ions. I don’t know. And yet X reckon I know as much 
about it as anybody. I don't know, for that matter, why afflictions are 
also sent upon wicked people. I don't kiiuw why innocent children suf¬ 
fer for the sins of tlieir parents. But they do. X don't know why 
Abraham Lincoln was assassinated by an actor, vanity-inflated with over¬ 
whelming sense of bis own importance. I don l know why Socrates was 
poisoned while his judges remained in office. I don't know why Jesus 
Christ was crucified while Pilate sat on the judgment seat and Herod 
continued to pollute a throne with iniquities, I don't know why, for three 
hundred years, God's people, sheep of His hand and people of His pas* 
lure, walked on burning plowshares under skies of brass, while storms 

of persecution rained upon them in every form of horrible torture and 
fearful death. 

But I do know that that is the way the church conquered the world 
for Christ. I do know that not one god of its persecutors is left in the 
world today, save as a broken fragment in a temple of dust 

What clo I know about pain, and sorrow, and trouble? I know only 
what everybody knows—I know what has grown out of the heartsoit 
scarred by the plow and torn by the harrow, I look at the receding 
storm and I see the splendor of the rainbow—Robert J. Burdette, D. D. 

Sorrow Develops Character (351). 

The leaves of the aromatic plant shed but a faint odor as they 
wave in the air. The gold shines scarcely at all as it lies hid in the 
ore. The rugged crust of the pebble conceals from the eye its interior 
beauty. But let the aromatic leaf be crushed; let the ore be submitted 
to the furnace; let the pebble be cut and polished; and the fragrance, 
the splendor, the fair colors are then brought out: 
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The Fruitage of Suffering (338), 

There is little attempt in the Bible to solve the problem either of 
the origin or meaning of pain and evil. Israel rarely philosophized. 
Even where there is the nearest approach to a philosophy, as in Job, 
Job refuses to Question one way or the other. He falls back on faith. 
He trusts God. He will trust Him though God slay him. This is the 
burden of the Epistle to the Hebrews. The author is sure of two things; 
first, that God loves, so there is purpose in the pain He sends us, 
whether of soul or body. The only explanation of chastisement is not 
to know why It comes, but who administers it We who are grown up 
enough 10 know our earthly father loved us, see now that the punish¬ 
ment was born out of love, not cruelty, We know the Heavenly Father’s 
love is Infinite, so while we cannot understand, we know that he chas¬ 
tises in love for our good. But our author went further. He was a wise 
observer of life. He saw that suffering made great and perfect souls.— 
Frederick Lynch. 

When Sorrow Comes (339), 

Now, when I read in the New Testament that 41 Jesus wept/' I re¬ 
member that those tears fell in sympathy with Martha and Mary when 
they told Him that their brother was dead, and, remembering that Jesus 
is the same yesterday and today and forever, 1 say to all earth’s mourn¬ 
ing and sorrowing ones: ‘'When you baptize the graves of your dead 
with your tears, you shed not those tears alone; tile heart of the Eternal 
beats in tenderest sympathy with you.” 

Jesus Christ is God's perfect revelation of Himself to the world, 
and He is the same in the past, the present, and the future. His teach¬ 
ings remain the law of life for all men everywhere. His forgiving Spirit 
still says: "Neither do 1 condemn thee. Go and sin no more;” He 
still says: "Suffer the little children to come unto Me, and forbid them 
not," and He still gives His unfailing sympathy to earth's bereaved and 
sorrowing ones. In Him the sons of men may safely trust,—The Change- 
less Christ. 


God Is Love (340), 

We may be sure that under all our afflictions is God's tender and 
wise love. Not one of our sorrows can be spared, as we shall know here* 
after. "One interested in entomology secured with much difficulty a 
fine specimen of the emperor moth in larvae state. With deep interest 
he watched the little creature as it wove about ilself the cocoon, which 
in shape resembles a flask. At length the time drew near for it to 
emerge from its wrappings and spread its wings of exceeding beauty. 
Long and hard was its struggle to force its way through the neck of 
the flask. The watcher's pity was aroused and he cut the cords, thus 
making the passage easy. But, alas! bis kindness was cruelty. This 
struggle was needed to develop the wings. This severe pressure was 
necessary to cause the flow of fluids which created the marvelous hues 
for which this species is noted. Spared this, its wings were small and 
weak, dull in coIqt-, and its whole development imperfect.”—Selected* 
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other homes do not find responsive echoes in the love that dwells there. 
True, “love knows the secret of grief/' hut even love that has not 
suffered cannot fully understand the heart's pain. But when a homo 
has been broken, its inmates have a new power of helpfulness. Crepe 
on a neighbor's door means more after that. Mrs- Pauli never wrote 
any truer words than in her “Mater Dolorosa/' written, after she had 
laid her own baby away amid the white blossoms; 


“Because of one small low-laid head all crowned 

With golden hair 

Forevermore all fair young brows to me 

Are fair/* 


—S- S- Times. 


Be Not Cast Down (319), 

Christians are sometimes perplexed and discouraged because of their 
trials. They know not what God is doing with them. They fear that 
He is angry with them. But they are “His workman ship/ 1 He is pre¬ 
paring them for their destination in the temple of His grace. These 
trials are applied to qualify and advance them. They will only “per¬ 
fect that which concerneth” them. Howard was taken by the enemy 
and confined in prison. There he learned the heart of the captive; 
and his experience, originating in bis suffering, excited and directed his 
thoughts and led him Into all his extraordinary course of usefulness and 
fame. "It is good for me" says David, “that I have been afflicted/' 
“I know/* says Paul, “that this shall turn to my salvation/ 1 “For our 
light affliction, which is but for a moment, worketh for us far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory/'—William Jay. 

The Ministry of Affliction (320), 

All affliction is to the good man disciplinary, and will come to an 
end. It will end in good, in glory. “Though weeping endureth for a 
night, joy cometh in the morning." Is it poverty that afflicts? Is it the 
tmkindness of the world that afflicts? Is it a disappointment of hopes 
that afflicts? Is it temptation that afflicts? Whatever it be, it will not 
continue forever; its work will end; its purpose will be accomplished, 
and it will pass away. The cloud forms, drops its rain, and passes 
away for the sun to shine and flowers to bloom. The storm gathers, 
purifies the air, and passes away for the fragrant and healthful calm 
to settle like a benediction on the land. Affliction conies, administers 

its discipline, and passes away for the peace, joy, and glory to appear. 

Consider, then, the temporal nature of affliction in contrast with the 
eternal nature of the good which affliction is sent to accomplish. The 
fires of the furnace long since went out from which came the refined 
gold that will shine for a thousand years as a jewel or a crown. The 
Apollo Belvedere stands today a miracle of beauty, two thousand years 
after the chisel perished which gave it its immortal grace. Cologne's 
great spires pierce the sky, and will for centuries to come; but the 
scaffolding beneath which they grew and the tools which piled the mar¬ 
ble toward the clouds will vanish in a day. So affliction Is but for 

the moment; it passes away, but leaves an eternal blessing; it may 
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Our True Friends (309). 

If it is true that the river of the water of life, which flows from 
the throne of God, is the only draught that can ever satisfy the im¬ 
mortal thirst of a soul, then whatever drives me away from the cis¬ 
terns and to the fountain is on my side. Better to dwell in a dry and 
thirsty land, where no water is, if it makes me long for the water that 
rises at the gate of the true Bethlehem, the house of bread, than to 
dwell in a land flowing with milk and honey, and well watered in every 
part. If the cup that I fain would lift to my lips lias poison in it, or if 
its sweetness is making me lose my relish for the pure and tasteless 
water that flows from the throne of God, there can be no truer friend 
than that calamity, as men call it, which strikes the cup from iny 
hands, and shivers the glass before I have raised it to my lips. Every¬ 
thing is my friend that helps me towards God. Everything is my 

friend that leads me to submission and obedience.—Alexander Mac- 
laren. 

Affliction's Fruitage, (310). 

Schubert said that of all hie compositions the best hao been writ¬ 
ten in days when he had most Buffering to endure. The same may be 
said of David s Psalms and Paul’s Epistles. The best and most helpful 
of the Psalms were written in the heart’s blood mingled with tears. The 
richest and most comforting of Paul’s Epistles came from an under¬ 
ground dungeon in Rome, So, still, deep suffering may be giving to 
many not only a richer personal experience of Christ’s infinite grace, 
and a truer sympathy with other sufferers, hut also a larger power for 
service, and opportunities of usefulness which, perhaps, they would 
have altogether missed had their sufferings been less. Some who are 
in the fining-pot of trial are tempted to complain, and ask how a loving 
God can find it in Ills heart, to make them suffer so; but they know 
not what their loss would be if the fire should be put out, or even be 
suffered to cool. We do not see how present sorrow can be blessing at 
the end. Trust God to make no mistakes. Let Him take His own 
way and His own wise time, and the completion of the work will justify 
the process, and fill the lips with song.—Knight, 

God’s Way (311). 

Many have sorrows, sufferings, losses, and distresses In their com¬ 
mon days. Some find life very hard. It may be sickness, with its pain 
and depression. IL may be bereavement, which brings loneliness and 
sorrow. It may be the loss of money, which sweeps away the earnings 
of years and leaves want. It may he the failure of friendships which 
have not proved true, making the heart sore and empty. Some people 
ask why it. is they must suffer so, if God really loves them. We shall 
not tiy to answer the question, for we may not attempt to speak for 
God. But we may always say, “God is making us." Michael Angelo, 
as he hewed away at his marble, w'ould watch the clippings fly under 
the heavy strokes of his mallet, and would say, “As the marble wastes 
the image grows." In the making of men there is much to be cut away 
before the hidden beauty will appear. The marble must waste while 
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Only they who suiter with Christ here can reign with Him here* 
after* and though the mystery of pain cannot yet he fully explained* 
as no mystery of life can be explained, nevertheless we have inspired 
testimony that all these afflictions of life may work out for us yonder 
"an exceeding abundant anti eternal weight of glory.' 1 

Even in this life* as we have seen, pain is one of man's greatest 
blessings* 

May every stricken one, whose faith lays bold on Jesus, this day 
remember that "all things'™even these afflictions which seem so heavy 

—"all things,” even now r , "work together for good to those who love 
God*” 

‘Tie chose this path for thee* 

Though well He knew sharp thorns would pierce thy feet* 

Knew how the brambles would obstruct the way* 

Knew all the hidden dangers thou sliouldst meet* 

Knew that thy faith would falter day by day; 

And still the whisper echoed* ‘Yes, I see 
This path is best for thee/ " 

—Camden M* Coburn* D. D, 

Suffering Rightly Borne Enriches Mankind (303)* 

Remember that somehow suffering rightly borne enriches and 
helps mankind.—The death of Hal lam was the birthday of Tennyson's 
“In Memorlum,” The cloud of insanity that brooded over Cow per gave 
us the hymn, "God Moves in a Mysterious Way." Milton's blunders 
taught him to sing of "Holy light, offspring of heaven's first-born.” 
Rist used to say, “The cross has pressed many songs out of me” And 
it is probable that none rightly suffer anywhere without contributing 
something to the alleviation of human grief, to the triumph of good over 
evil, of love over hate, and of light over darkness. 

If you believe this, could you not bear to suffer? Is not the chief 
misery of all suffering its loneliness, and perhaps its apparent aimless¬ 
ness? Then dare to believe that no man dieth to himself. Fall Into 
the ground, bravely and cheerfully* to die. If you refuse this, you will 
abide alone; but if you yield to it, you will bear fruit which will sweeten 
the lot and strengthen the life of others who, perhaps, will never 
know your name, or stop to thank you for your help —F. B, Meyer, 

The Discipline of Hardship (304), 

In April tho peach orchard lends a faint, pink flush to the distant 
hillside, and that stands for the moralities. In September the ripe fruit 
lends a golden blush of clustered food to tile same hill. And such Is 
the fruit of religion. Great is the importance of the root moralities, 
but roots and boughs imply the ripened fruit. 

The rule of life is health, prosperity and sunshine. But God hath 
appointed wrestling, defeat and suffering as important members of his 
corps of teachers. 

Ours is a universe where progress is secured in the fruits and grains 
through chemical reactions* Steel is iron plus fire; soil is rock plus 
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light gleams softly on the crimson dew of agony falling on the grass 
blades? Gethsemane, You have to pass through Getlisemane, this 
fearful hill? Calvary. This burst of glory aud splendor of life and joy? 

Oh, Pilgrim, this is Easter morn! You’ve come the right way, and 

you're Home, Pilgrim, you’re Home! 

Now, suppose you had avoided all this? Turned hack to Egypt? 
Worshiped Diana, and kept out of prison? Made a little money by the 
sale of your Christ, like Judas? Gone around Getlisemane? Bowed to 
Pilate and avoided the Cross?—Robert J. Burdette. 

Joys Sweetened By Sorrows (300). 

Our joy will sometimes be made sweeter and more wonderful by 
the very presence of the mourning and the grief. Just as the pillar of 
cloud, that glided before the. Israelites through the wilderness, glowed 
into a pillar of fire as the darkness deepened, so, as the outlook around 
becomes less and less cheery and bright, and the night falls thicker 
and thicker, what seemed to be but a thin, grey, wavering column in 
the blaze of the sunlight will gather warmth and brightness at the 

heart of it when the midnight comes. 

You cannot see the stars at twelve o’clock in the day; you have to 
watch Tor the dark hours ere heaven is filled with glory. And so sorrow 
is often the occasion for the full revelation of the joy of Christ’s pres¬ 
ence.—Alexander Maclaren. 

Trial a Source of Blessing (301). 

After a forest fire has raged furiously, it has been found that many 
pine-cones have had their seeds released by the heat, which ordinarily 
would have remained unsown. The future forest sprang from the ashes 
of the former. Some Christian graces, such as humility, patience, sym¬ 
pathy, have been evolved from the sufferings of the saints. The furnace 
has been used to fructify. 

The Service of Sorrow (302). 

“My son," said the wise man, “despise not the chastening of the 
Lord, for whom the Lord loveth He chastencth, and every son whom He 
receiveth.’’ Chastening is our seal of son ship. Pain brings many a man 
for the first time in his life to feel his imperfection and his sin, and his 
need of an abiding helper. 

“Who hath trod the ways of pain 
Hath not met Him in the gloom 
Coining swiftly through the rain?" 

Just as the sweetest melodies must include some discord through 
the sharp and fiat, so the sweetest notes of human character are never 
sounded till suffering has entered into the life. 

“The cry of man’s anguish went up unto God: 

‘Lord, take away pain! 

The shadow that darkens the world Thou hast made, 

The close coiling chain 
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and that food is needed for its health. Pain of conscience is simply 

spiritual hunger and a signal that something is wrong with the moral 

nature, and that man must have for his comfort, as well as health, 
spiritual food. 

Pain, therefore, fs a proof of God’s love for us. The gospel proves, 
and our best thinking agrees, that life is a school in which sorrow is 
one of the most efficient teachers. I think it was Edward Fayson upon 
whom a friend called in time of sickness and said, "I am sorry to see 
you lying upon your back,” and he replied, "Do you know why God puts 

us on our back? It is because Me wants us to look upward "_Rev Dr 

Camden M. Coburn. 
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TEXTS AND TREATMENT HINTS. 

“Shall Not the Judge of All the Earth Do Right?”—Gen. 18:25 (297-B)* 

L He is perfectly holy and just, 

2L He is infinitely loving, 

III. We and our dear ones are entirely safe in His hands. 

"I Shall Know.”—1 Cor. 13:12 (297-C)* 

1. Now 1 am ignorant of much. 

2. Then these mists will roll away. 

“I Was Dumb, I Opened Not My Mouth, Because Thou Didst It"— 

Ps. 39:9 (297-D). 

That is not an easy thing to say. It needs a strong faith to 
say it: and yet what else can the heart of faith say than that? Get 
nearer to God yourself, crushed heart; think of this sore grief as 
meant to draw yourself at least nearer to Him, Leave it to Him to 
explain His own Righteousness at last, as He assuredly will,—Selected, 

“Clouds and Darkness Are Round About Him, But Righteousness 
and Justice Are the Foundation of His Throne.”—Ps. 97:2, (297-E)— 
Get nearer to God yourself, and the waves of sorrow will break quietly 
at the fcot of that high Throne, and there will be “a great calm,” 

“What I Do Thou Knowest Not Now; But Thou Shalt Know Here¬ 
after,”—John 13:7 (298-A). 

1. Present ignorance with regard to many of God's dealings is in¬ 
evitable. 

2, God comforts us, in the dark, by promising a dawn, 

“What Is That to Thee; Follow Thou Me.”—John 21:22 (298-B) 

1. God is under no obligation to reveal to us His wise purposes, 

2, Whether He provides an explanation of life’s happenings or not 
our duty is unquestioning obedience, unswerving following, 

“When I Thought To Know This It Was Too Hard For Me."— Pc. 

73:16 (298-C), 

1, There is much in life that we cannot understand or explain. 

2. There need be nothing concerning which we cannot trust God’s love, 

“Thy Will Be Done."— Matt. 6:10 (298-D), 

1. It is a wise will, not an arbitrary one, 

2. It is a loving will, 

3. It is our Father's will, 

“Though My House Be Not So With God, Yet Hath He Made With 
Me An Everlasting Covenant, Ordered In All Things and Sure/ 1 —2 
Sam, 23:5 (298- E), A sou! turning away from bitter special experiences 

to repose in the thought of God's unfailing goodness, and thus es¬ 
caping despair. 
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And though you he down to the death, what then? 

If you battled the best you could. 

If you played your part in the world of men, 

Why, the critic will call it good. 

Death comes with a crawl, or comes with a pounce. 

And whether he’s slow or spry, 

It isn’t the fact that you’re dead that counts, 

But only how did you die, 

—Edmund Vance Cook* 

He Lives (275), 

In works we do, in prayers, we pray, 

Life of our life. He lives to-day. 

—Whittier 

Strong Men (276). 

"The East is East, and the West is West, and never the twain shall meet. 
Till the earth and sky stand presently at God's great judgment seat.' 1 
So it seemed for long years, but listen 

"But there is neither East nor West, border nor breed nor birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, tho 1 they come from the ends 

of tho earth,"—Kipling, 

Just A way (277), 

I cannot say, and I will not say 
That he is dead. He is just away! 

With a cheery smile and a wave of the hand 
He has wandered into an unknown land. 

Think of him faring on, as Ccar 
In the love There as the love of Here. 

—Riley. 

Lincoln (278), 

And so they buried Lincoln? Strange and vain. 

Has any creature thought of Lincoln bid 
In any vault *neath any coffin I id. 

In all years since that wild spring of pain? 

’This false—he never in the grave hath lain. 

You could not bury him, although you slid 
Upon his clay, tho Cheops Pyramids, 

Or heaped it with the Rocky Mountain chain. 

They slew' themselves—they but set Lincoln free; 

In all earth It is great heart beats as strong, 

Shall beat while pulses throb to chivalry, 

And burn with hate of tyranny and wrong. 

Whoever will may find him, anywhere 
Save In the tomb. Not there—he is not there. 

—James McKay. 
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And e'en as prudent parents disallowed 
Too much of sweet to craving babyhood. 

So God, perhaps, is keeping from us now 
Life's sweetest things, because at seemeth goc* 

And if, sometimes, commingled with life's wine, 

We find the wormwood, and rebel and shrink. 

Be sure a wiser hand than yours or mine 
Pours out this potion for our lips to drink; 

And if some friend we love is lying low. 

Where human kisses cannot reach his face. 

Oh, do not blame the loving Father so, 

But wear your sorrow with obedient grace. 

And you shall shortly know that lengthened breath 
Is not the sweetest gift God sends His friend. 

And that sometimes the sable pall of death 
Conceals the fairest boon His love can send. 

If we push ajar the gates of life 

And stand within, and all God's working see, 

We could interpret all this doubt and strife. 

And for each mystery could find a key* 

But not today. Then be content, poor heart; 

God's plans, like lilies, pure and white unfold; 

We must not tear the close-shut leaves apart— 

Time will reveal the calyxes of gold; 

And if, through patient toil, we reach the land 
Where tired feet with sandals loosed may rest. 

Where we shall clearly know and understand, 

1 think that we will say, “God knew^ the best/ J 

God Knows Best (271), 

We shall work for an age at a sitting. 

And never grow tired at all. 

And no one shall work for money. 

And no one shall work for fame, 

But each for the joy of the working, 

And each in his separate star. 

Shall paint the things as he sees them. 

For the God of things as they are/* 

“And when at last, through patient toil, we reach that land, 
Where weary souls with sandals loosed may rest. 

Where we shall fully know and understand, 

I think that we shall say, “Well, God knew best" 


Kipling* 
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Soldiers Immortal (267), 

They sleep beneath the daisied sod, 

And over them we strew 
White lilies with their hearts of gold 
And roses bright with dew. 

They sleep beside their rusty swords* 

The blue coats and the gray. 

Till Gabriel blows the reveille 
Upon the Judgment Day, 

They live within the nation’s heart. 

Each gallant soldier-son 
Who fought with Lee the losing fight 
Or marched with Grant and won. 

They live in every silver star 
That glitters in the flag. 

From old Nantucket’s light to cold 
Alaska’s farthest crag. 

For, lo! the dust of Dixie’s dead 
And stern New England’s slain 
Have filled the cracks in Freedom’s -wall 
And made it sound again; 

And every drop of blood they shed 
Before the cannon’s mouth 
Cements the ties of brotherhood 
Uniting North and South, 

—Minna Irving, in Leslie’s, 

Post Mortem Recognition (268). 

During our Civil War, Punch, London’s comic paper, held Lincoln 
up to ridicule for the English people could not imagine that a man 
of so humble an origin and so limited an education could be a great 
statesman, and one of earth’s truest noblemen. But the English people 
gradually learned to know him as he was, and when word of his assas¬ 
sination came, there appeared a cartoon in Punch that astonished the 
world; it was entitled "Brittanica sympathizes with Columbia/' and 
represented Great Britain laying a wreath on the dead President’s bier. 
The beautiful tribute from Tom Taylor, whose pen had so often held 
Lincoln up to ridicule, began with these pathetic words: — 

You lay a wreath on murdered Lincoln’s bier! 

You, who with mocking pencil wont to trace, 

Broad for the self-complacent British sneer. 

His length of shambling limb, his furrowed lace, 

His gaunt, gnarled hands, his unkempt, bristling hair. 

His garb uncouth, his bearing ill at ease, 

His lack of all we prize as deboniar. 

Of power or will to shine, of art to please; 
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Their battle cry was—“Freedom/* 
and 

\ 1 Their motto—“for tbe right!” 
And God looked down upon them 
there, 

“All loyal in His sight”— 

And saw that they were weary, 
and 

Had done their duty well. 

And we know He crowned with 
laurels 

His soldier-boys who fell 


Upon the field of duty and 
He called them home to rest 
In sweetest peace eternal, on 
Hie tender loving breast 
And here we lay our offerings 

sweet. 

Above each quiet head, 

And thus we honor loyally 

Our loyal soldier dead, 

—Mary D. Brine. 


Our Deathless Dead (260). 

No name of mortal is secure in stone: 

Hewn on the Parthenon, the name will waste; 
Carved on the Pyramid, Twill be effaced; 

In the heroic deed, and there alone. 

Is man's one hold against the craft of Tim©, 
That humbles into dust the shaft sublime— 

That mixes sculptured Karnak with the sands; 
Unannaled, blown about the Libyan lands. 

And, for the high, heroic deeds of men. 

There is no crown of praise but deed again. 

Only the heart-quick praise, the praise of deed 
Is faithful praise for the heroic breed. 


How shall we honor them—our Deathless Dead?— 
How keep their mighty memories alive? 

In Him who feels their passion, they survive! 
Flatter their souls with deed, and all is said! 
la the heroic soul their souls create 
Is raised remembrance past the reach of fate. 

The will to serve and bear. 

The will to love and dare, 

And take, for God, unprofitable risk— 

These things, these tilings will utter praise and pean 
Louder than lyric thunders Aeschylean; 

These things will build our dead unwasting obelisk. 

—Edwin Markham, 


Victory (261). 

Once they were mourners here below. 

And poured out cries and tears. 

They wrestled long as we do now 
With sins and doubts and fears. 

We asked them whence their victory camej 
They with united breath 
Ascribe their conquest to the Lamb. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE VERSES. 

A Crowned Life (253). 

Nobly thy course is run— 

Splendor is round it: 

Bravely thy fight is won— 

Victory crowned it. 

In thy warfare of heav'n, 

Grown old and hoary, 

Thon'rt like the summer’s sun, 

Shrouded in glory. 

A Strong Man (254), 

"O God, for a man with a heart, head, hand, 

Like one of the simple great ones, 

Gone forever and forever by— 

One still strong man in a blatant land." 

The Swan Song of a Great Soul (255), 

The following verses were written by that man of profound echo!, 
arsiiip and deep piety, Professor Noah K. Davis, of the University of 

Virginia, as he was nearing his eightieth birthday. They were read at 
bis recent funeral: 


“Nearly 

A call for me 
Across the sea; 

Come home! thy work is done; 
The sky is clear, 

But night draws near 
Embark at set of sun* 

Into the night 
With spirit flight 
Leaving my cares behind 
Hoping for day, 

Vll waft away 
The other shores to find, 


Eighty/' 

It is not far. 

The evening star 
Marks where that land begins. 
Whose every height 
In endless light 
With hallelujah rings* 

My home is there. 

His love to share 
Who gave Himself for me* 

1 hear the word, 

I come, dear Lord, 

+ Tis heaven to be with thee. 
—Baltimore Christian Advocata 


Reward (256). 

“Servant of God, well done. 

Thy glorious warfare passed; 

The battle fought, the victory won. 
And thou art crowned at last/' 


Tennyson (257), 

No moaning of the bar; sail forth, strong ship, 

Into that gloom which has God's face for a fr*r light 
Not a dirge, but a proud farewell irom each fond lip* 

And praise, abounding praise, and fame's faint star ligh^ 
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ter the battle, I assisted him to prepare the body of his son for burial, 
and together we laid the brave youth in his grave, not far from the spot 
where he fell.—Gen. M. M. Trumbull. 

“Lives of Great Men Oft Remind Us.” (252). 

It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task remaining 
before us, that from these honored dead we take increased devotion to 
that cause for which they gave the last full measure of devotion; that 
we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain; 
and this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom and that 
the government of the people, by the people, and for the people, shall 
not perish from the earth.—Abraham Lincoln at Gettysburg, 
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Lamping thy timeful soul to that large noon 
Where thou shall choir with angels. Words of woe 
Are for the unfulfilled, not thee, whose moon 
Of genius sinks full-orbed, glorious, aglow. 

No moaning of the bar; musical drifting 
Of Time’s waves, turning to the eternal sea, 

Dealli’s soft wind all thy gallant canvas lifting. 

And Christ thy Pilot to the peace to be* 

—Sir Edwin Arnold, on The Death of Tennyson. 


Waiting for the Bugle (258). 

We wait for the bugle; the night, dews are cold. 

The limbs of the soldiers feel jaded and old, 

The field of our bivouac is windy and bare. 

There is lead in our joints, there is frost in our hair* 
The future is veiled and its fortunes unknown. 

As we Ho with hushed breath till the bugle is blown. 

At the sound of that bugle each comrade shall spring 
Like an arrow released from the strain of the string; 
The courage, the impulse of youth shall come back 
To banish the chill of the drear bivouac. 

And sorrows and losses and cares fade away 
When the life-giving signal proclaims the new day* 

Though the bivouac of age may put ice in our veins. 

And no fibre of steel in our sinews remain; 

Though the comrades of yesterday's march are not here. 
And the sunlight seems pale and the branches are sere; 
Though the sound of our cheering dies down to a moan; 
We shall find our lost youth when the bugle is blown, 

—Thomas Wentworth Higginsoa, 


Memorial Day (259)* 


In memory of our soldier dead— 
The strong, the brave, and 
true— 

0 skies of May, shine tenderly, 
And wear your robes of blue! 
0 breezes, softly, gently waft 
The fragrance of our flowers 
Upon the air while thus we deck 
These honored graves of ours. 


How bravely inarched our heroes 
forth 

To battle and to strife! 

How nobly, for ‘"our country's 
sake/ 1 

Was offered each brave life! 
True men! true hearts! true com 
rades all! 

Just side by side went they, 
Beneath their country's flag to 
win— 

Or perish in the fray. 
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You, whose smart pen backed up the pencils laugh. 
Judging each step, as though the way were plain; 

Reckless, so it could point its paragraph, 

Of chief perplexity, or people’s pain! 

Beside this corpse, that bears for winding-sheet 
The stars and stripes he lived to rear anew, 

Between the mourners at his head and feet, 

Say, sciirrlle jester, is there room for you? 

Yes; he had liv’d to shame rne from my sneer* 

To lame my pencil, and confute my pen, 

To make me own this hind of princes peer, 

This rail-splitter a true-born king of men* 


A Nation's Strength (269). 


What builds the nation‘s pillars 
high 

And its foundations strong? 
What makes it mighty to defy 
The foes that round it throng? 



is it pride? 



But 

In 


crown 

seemed to nations sweet; 
has struck its luster down 
ashes at his feeL 


It is not gold. Its kingdoms 
grand 

Go down in battle’s shock; 

Its shafts are laid on sinking sand, 
Not on abiding rock. 

Is it the sword? Ask the red dust 
Of empires passed away; 

The blood has turned their stones 
to rust. 

Their glory to decay. 


Not gold, but only men can make 
A people great and strong; 

Men who, for truth and honor's 
sake. 

Stand fast and suffer long. 

Brave men who work while other© 
sleep. 

Who dare while others fly— 
They build a miUon’s pillars deep* 
And lift them to the sky. 

—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Sometime (270), 

Some time, when all life's lessons have been learned 
And suns and stars forevermore have set, 

The things which our weak judgments here have spurned— 
The things o'er which we grieved with lashes wet— 

Will flash before us, and life’s dark night* 

As stars shine most in deeper tints of blue. 

And we shall see how all God’s plans were right, 

And what most seemed reproof was love most true. 


And we shall see how, while we frown and sigh, 
God’s plans go on, as best for you and me; 
How, when we called, He heeded not our cry. 
Because His wisdom to the end could s^; 
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Love (272). 

Yea, God is love, and love is might, 

Mighty as surely to keep as to make; 

And the sleepers, sleeping in death's dark night, 
In the resurrection of life shall wake, 

—Alice Carey. 

Not Far They Dwell (273). 


O, so far/' one saith, “so far 
Lies that shadow-circled shore! 

Wlio shall tell us where they are, 
Since they come to us no more? 

Farther than the arrow flies, 
Upward sped from swiftest 
string; 

Farther than the cloud wreaths 
rise 

From the mountains where they 
cling; 

Nor the wing of homing bird 
Bears our greeting to that 
strand, 

Nor our grief-wrung sighs have 
stirred 

Aught of answer from that land. 

O, so far, so strange and far! 

Out beyond the tideless bar. 

Farther than the storm cloud 
lightens. 

Farther than the sunset brightens; 


Nor the eagle's loftiest soaring, 
Nor love's uttermost imploring 
Scales the lowest battlement 
Of the city where they went” 

O, not far they dwell, not far! 
Near as faith and mercy are; 
Star-sown heights nor depths can 
part 

Friends who meet in Jesus's heart. 
Ramparts of the sunrise sky. 
Bastions of infinity. 

Are but outworks of the home 
Unto which we too shall come. 
Here the gate is open wide; 

There the farthest courts of 
space 

Center on one altar side. 

Lighted by one blessed Face. 

We on earth, our own above. 
Linked in hope and life and love— 
For the city where they went 
Ib the home of heart content. 

—Christian Endeavor World, 


How Did You Die7 (274). 

uld you tackle the trouble that came your way, 

With a resolute heart and cheerful. 

Or hide your face from the light of day 
With a craven soul and fearful? 

Oh! trouble's a ton, or trouble's an ounce. 

Or a trouble ie what you make It, 

And it isn't tho fact that you're hurt that counta. 

But only how did you take it? 

YouTe beaten to earth? Well, well, what's that? 

Come up with a smiling face. 

It's nothing against you to fall down flat, 

But to lie there, that's disgrace. 

The harder you're thrown, why the higher you bounce; 

Be fond of your blackened eye! 

It isn't the fact that you're licked that counts, 

It's how did you fight and vth y. 
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A Ballad of Heroes (279). 

"Now all your victories are in vain" 
Because you passed, and now are not— 
Because in some remoter day 
Your snored dust in doubtful spot 
Was blown of ancient airs away— 
Because you perished—must men say 
Your deeds were naught., and so profane 
Your lives with that cold burden? Nay, 
The deeds you wrought are not in vain. 

Though it may be, above the plot 
That hid your once imperial clay. 

No greener than o'er man forgot 
The unregarding grasses sway; 

Though there no sweeter is the lay 
Of careless bird; though you remain 
Without distinction of decay, 

The deeds you wrought are not in vain* 

No, for while yet in tower or cot 
Your story stirs the pulses play, 

And men forget the sordid lot— 

The sordid cares—of cities gray; 

While yet they grow for homelier fray 
More strong from you, as reading plain 
That Life may go, if Honor stay. 

The deeds you wrought are not m vain. 

Envoy* 

Heroes of old! I humbly lay 
The laurel on your graves again; 
Whatever men have done, men may— 

The deeds you wrought are not in vain. 


Memorial (280). 


"We are not many, we who stand 

Beside our comrades* graves to¬ 
day. 

Yet, while we live, with reverent 
hearts 

We'll honor those who went, he* 
fore; 

While as each brother called, 
departs, 

Is re-enlisted one name more. 


We stand upon the river's verge 
And see the Golden City shine 
Dividing River, bright and cool. 
O'er which we all must take our 
way. 

When to that Harbor Beautiful 
We all shall sail some day—some 
day. 











VI. MYSTERIOUS PROVIDENCES. 
SUDDEN DEATH, ACCIDENT, DISASTER. 

REFLECTIONS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 

God's Inscrutable Dealings (289), 

Our careful and costly preparations for doing some special work for 
t lie Master may turn out to have been utterly wasted. We fmd tilings to 
be quite the opposite of what we expected. Health gives out at the very 
moment of intended action; or, through unlooked-for reverses, the means 
fail Just at the last for doing what we had set our hearts on accomplish* 
mg. The devoted Lowrie goes down in the Bay of Bengal with the ship 
which is nearing the land, to bless which with his missionary labors he 
had made long and expensive preparation. 

A father has planned to give the best education he can to an only 
son; but the son dies on the very threshold of his educational career. 
The father's generous hands are stayed and held. 

A mother makes a long and tedious journey to see a sick child, tak¬ 
ing with her carefully-prepared gifts for her child's relief and comfort. 
But she has no sooner conve than she is told that her child is no longer 
living. What now of the gifts, of which her loving hands are full? The 
dear one, on whom she is ready to bestow them, is no longer here to 
receive them. In what strange perplexities are we thus sometimes over¬ 
whelmingly plunged! How inscrutable God’s dealings with us and ours! 
But not always, and not for long, does the Father mean that His children 
shall be kept in harrowing suspense, rior long be balked in the expres¬ 
sion of their love. Men, in shining garments, appear to the baffled and 
wondering disciples with words of explanation, of proimsq and of larger 
hope.—Ballard. 

Unexpected Sorrow (290-A). 

The utter unexpectedness of many life-sorrows is one of their strang¬ 
est characteristics. They come like a thunder-burst out of a clear sky. 
not only without any premonition of their coming, but without any appar¬ 
ent reason for it; and Hie crushed heart asks, either angrily or despairing¬ 
ly, why it has been sent. Many another sufferer besides Job has turned 
the face to heaven in amazed perplexity, and prayed “Show me where¬ 
fore Thou contendest with me;" and when no answer to that cry has 
^ome, has either looked upon the whole thing as an insoluble mystery, 
or coldly and half-rebel lion sly resigned himself to the worship of an¬ 
other god altogether whom he calls "inevitable fate." But surely wc are 
often entirely wrong in talking of the "mysteriousness" of God's dealings 
with us. We may not know all His reasons for them, hut some of His 
reasons are plain enough. In multitudes of cases they arc plainly His 
sharp hut merciful way of summoning a reckless, self-centered, self 
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lives. Yet there shall come a time when we shall not need to argue the 
question—we shall see. Wo shall yet stand in the revealing light of a 
better world. That light will not only reveal what is then about us, it 
will also stream hack upon our past, and illumine every dark spot along 
the pathway over which we have come. There have been very many of 
them, these dark places. But the light of eternity shall stream on to 
them, and we shall see.—Selected. 

Human Responsibility for Disaster (292-B), 

It is very evident, from the facts as disclosed to the public, that the 
disaster to the steamer “Oregon," was not by the “act of God,” in the 
sense of not being preventable by man. The weather was pleasant, the 
sea calm, and the night clear, and there was the most ample sea 
room for both the schooner and the steamer without any collision. There 
was no necessity for this collision, other than that which resulted I rom 
the failure of somebody seasonably to do his duty. Whether the officers 
of the steamer or those of the schooner are to blame, or both are to 
blame, certain it is that the disaster is the result of negligence, and 
might and would have been prevented by proper attention and watch¬ 
fulness. 

Here, then, is a moral lesson, very wide and varied in its applica¬ 
tion to the events of this life, which we choose in a few' words to 
emphasize. The essential idea of negligence is the omission to act when 
and where we should act. The providence of Clod is so conducted in 
this world that such omission is often as serious as the most positive 
form of action. This is taught by experience in the stern and some¬ 
times awful penalties that follow the omission. Human life is full of 
illustrations to this effect. The destruction of health and even untimely 
death of many a man are the natural consequences, not so much of what 
he actually does, as of what he omits to do. Disasters In business life 
are often due to a want of seasonable attention.—The Independent. 

A Challenge to Sympathy (292-C). 

When any great disaster occurs the charity of our people is poured 
out upon it from the length and breadth of the land, with a superb gen¬ 
erosity which ennobles all humanity. This impulse to give, to hold out a 
helping hand to the fallen is common to almost all the people of the 
American race. We ought to thank God for such a trait of national 
character, and for the Christianity which has taught it to us, here, where 
man has first had a chance to learn aud practice pure Christianity unfet¬ 
tered by sectarian power.—Rebecca Harding Davis. 

Human Sympathy (292-D). 

Perhaps the most immediate effect of the San Francisco disaster is 
the shock it lias given to men’s religious convictions. Good Christian 
people are asking the most startling questions. The event indeed seems 
to have no ascertainable connection with orthodoxy. Nature has here 
been acting with a savagery more brutal than that of the greatest sav¬ 
age we know. The Hottentot, the Australian bushman, has a heart and 
conscience of some sort, hut people see no heart or conscience In this 
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considerations ive have been enumerating raise the question whether 
such a self-emptying, such a limitation, have not been carried farther; 
whether creation itself, the bringing into existence of beings like our¬ 
selves, dowered with intelligence and free will, is not itself a limitation; 
whether the Infinite One, in fathering such a world and in guiding it, 
is not Himself under a Keuosis; whether we have not here, in nature 
and history, to do immediately with a self-limited power and knowledge; 
a power and knowledge that work as we do hy experiment and effort; 
by partial successes, by mistakes and failures even; working against an 
outer indifference and even opposition on the way to a final and vic¬ 
torious good? May it not be that there was no other way than this— 
of humiliation and self-abnegation—of bringing such as we are to the 
best that is possible for us; that only in His union with us in failure 
and disaster lay the road to the perfectibility of our spirits, to our final 
bliss in oneness with Himself? May it not be that here, by this way of 
silence and philosophy, we are coming to a greater doctrine of the 
Cross, as borne by our God from the beginning of His relations with us; 
the doctrine of the “Lamb, slain from the foundation of the world;” that 
we have here the key to the mystery of the ages, the mystery of pain 
and sin, and mistake and death; have it in the doctrine of One who has 
stooped from his height to share our imperfection, to travel with us till 
the end Is reached and the limitation is over; till the Kingdom is finally 
delivered up to the Father, and God is all In All?—Jonathan Brierly. 

Object of Disasters (293-B). 

Some one has said that if all the stars ceased shining, and then 
after a hundred years shone out again, there is not an eye but would 
be lifted heavenward, and not a lip hut would break forth in praise. 
But the stars were shining when we were little children, and they are 
there tonight, and will be there tomorrow, and we are so accustomed 
to that glory that we rarely give to it a single thought. What eyes we 
have when we travel on the Continent! Every river and hill and castle 
we observe. But in Glasgow, and by the banks of Clyde, a district rich in 
story and in beauty, there we are so accustomed to the scenery that we 
Rave eyes for nothing hut the newspaper. “One good custom doth cor¬ 
rupt the world,” and it does so, because it lulls to sleep. It is a bad 
thing to grow accustomed to the wrong. It may he worse to grow ac¬ 
customed to the right. And that is why in the history of the church 
God sends the earthquake and the crash of storm, that men may be 
roused and startled to concern, and escape the fatal sway of inattention. 

•—G. H. Morrison, D. D. 

God Is Never Worsted (293-C). 

It has been thought that God’s work is His defeat. Final disaster, 
some have taught, and even yet teach, means that God's plans have 
failed. Not so. God is no experimenter. He knew the end from the 
beginning, lie is never worsted. Man experiments and often fails. Man 
is often disappointed, hut he need not be eternally beaten. History la 
proof that though revolutions come and go, they leave a deposit of good 
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He fashions us as He wills. Man’s work is to fall in with and assist 
God's work. Thus God fashioned the great men of Israel. Thus he made 
even the nation. The Old Testament attributes every incident In Israel’s 
making directly to God. This is not hard doctrine. The first thing any 
man realizes is that lie is in the hands of a greater power than himself. 
Whether that power be a good God or an evil fate or simply a blinu 
mechanism. Here is the greatness of faith. For since some power has 
us in its hands, how much better that it should be a loving and intelli¬ 
gent Potter who will mold us into a line vessel than a heartless mechan¬ 
ism that will only wreck us in the end. But we are made, we do not make 

ourselves.—Lynch. 

The Messina Earthquake (294-A). 

Perhaps the most remarkable, and the most pitiful of the ruins, 
are those of the Duoino or Cathedral, which has stood so many centur¬ 
ies, now to be overthrown. The monster monoliths of granite, with gilded 
capitals, which once were the columns of Neptune’s Temple at Faro, 
lie half or wholly covered by the painted woodwork and debris of the 
roof, among which are fragments of marble tombs and inlaid altars, 
golden figures of angels and sculptured saints a mountain of mined 
masonry many feet high and open to the sky. The beautifully carved 
pulpit has been hurled to the ground, together with the pillar which 
supported it, with the mosaic and frescoes, with the arches and cornices, 
which made the Duomo so rich a treasure house of art. 

One thing alone remains of the ancient glory—the colossal figure 
of Christ in mosaic in the dome of the apse at the east end. It is still 
there, with serene countenance and hand uplifted in the act of blessing, 
as for five hundred years or more it has remained, gazing benignly on 
the passing generations of worshippers. The calmness of that majestic, 
lifelike figure was startling. I turned from it resentfully. 'How can a 
blessing rest on such awful destruction as this?’ I exclaimed involuntari¬ 
ly. Then it was suggested that that benediction might reach beyond the 
church, beyond the fallen walls of the ruined city, a message of peace 
and consolation in their hour of need to souls in sore anguish of mind 
and body; and 1 was glad that the apse had not been destroyed.—The 

Nineteenth Century. 

The Titanic Disaster (294-B). 

Even the most superficial and careless can hardly escape giving 
thought to the sober reflections awakened by the foundering of the mam¬ 
moth liner with its precious human freight. How utterly at the mercy 
of forces outside ourselves we are in spite of all the safeguards of 
■ science and skill! 

How little the things which we often value so extravagantly count 
for in the great, crisis times of life. The multi-millionaire and the steer¬ 
age passenger are on a level. 

What folly it is for a man to regulate his life and leave the spiritual 
factor out of the reckoning. How utterly bereavement and sorrow ob¬ 
literate the artificial social distinctions which wealth and station and 
culture are so ready to make at ordinary times. 
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Leave Them With God (295-B), 

O anguished heart, nigh breaking for the dead 
Who died and made no sign. 

Leave them with God: perhaps, ere life had fled. 

They saw, at last, Uio Saving Christ Who bled. 

Found their atonement in the Blood He shed. 

And trusted Love Divine, 

Leave All to God (295*G). 

Leave all to God: thy vision cannot scan 
His ways of Righteousness, His depths of grace; 

But thou shalt know, when thou dost see His face. 

How full of holy love His perfect plan. 

Leave all to God: but hear Him speak to thee, 

‘'Cling thou the more to M© when clouds are dark, 
Male© sure that thou thyself art in the Ark; 

AH else thou then wilt calmly leave to Me," 

Out of Darkness Into Day (295-D), 

Fair visions gleaming through the darkness beckoned 
My buoyant steps along the sunny way; 

Sweet voices thrilled me, till I fondly reckoned 
That life would b© one long blue summer day. 

This was the way my feet had gladly taken, 

And, blindly lured by that deceitful gleam, 

1 would have wandered on, by God forsaken, 

Till death awoke me from my fatal dream. 

My pleasant path in sudden darkness ended, 

My footsteps slipped, my hope was well-nigh gone; 

I could but pray; and as my prayer ascended. 

Thy face, O Saviour, through the darkness shone. 

I woke from dreams; and, cured of all my blindness, 

J saw Thy Hand had checked my downward way: 

The pain was keen, but all in loving kindness. 

That led me out of darkness into Day, 

—J, D. Burns, 

Divine Providence (295-E). 

With God, all things together work for good; 

Nor less through tears. 

Than through life's purest, sweetest joys, we learn 
To love the way we had misunderstood. 

For through the years 

He finds at length, who for the truth doth yearn, 

And knows that Heaven answers in return. 
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"For Now We See Through a Glass, Darkly; But Then Face to Face; 
Now I Know In Part; But Then Shall I Know Even As Also I 

Am Known."-1 Cor. 13:12 (299-A). 

1. Life in often marked by inscrutable experiences, 

2. Earth utterly fails us as an interpreter of these things. 

3. We may find comfort for the present in the thought that in the 
future, they shall all be made plain. “I shall know." 

"Though He Slay Me Yet Will I Trust Him "—Job 13:15 (299-B). 

1. To trust only in the sunshine is not to trust God at all, 

2. Trusting God when appearances are against Him is the supreme 
test of a genuine trust. 

m 

THE MEANING AND MINISTRY OF SUFFERING 

(The Galveston Disaster.) 

“He Himself Hath Suffered /'—Heb. 11:18 (299-C.) 

Bowing today In the shadow of the most awful disaster which has 
ever fallen upon an American city, and as our hearts tremble in sympa¬ 
thy with the multitudes who have been rendered destitute *>nd home¬ 
less, or have been stricken with death, we ask ourselves for any word of 
comfort or of explanation in this continued tragedy of life of which this 
is but a single example. No doubt the full meaning of these sufferings 
is ''hid with God*s foreknowledge in the clouds of Heaven;” hut some 
hope of a possible good coming at last out of it all— 

"Light after darkness, 

Gain after loss, 

Strength after weakness. 

Crown after cross;” 

must be found, or the heart of humanity would break. For we are all 

bu fferere. We are all children of Borrow, Each heart knoweth its own 
bitterness* 

"There is no flock however watched and tended 
But one dead Iamb is there. 

There is no home however well defended 
But has one vacant chair." 


We can come then as fellow suflerers with our afflicted neighbors 
in the South as we attempt to consider this morning the meaning of 
this great mystery of pain. We have done well to begin our thought 
on this subject with prayer, for he who loses his hold on God in the time 
of great sorrow, loses the only clue by which the human spirit can walk 
through this valley of the shadow of death, which we call earth, and 
not fall into a bottomless pit of despair. This world has well been called 
a "slaughter house resounding with the cries of a ceaseless agony/' 
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on a ladder, every round of which was stained with blood, it was an 
awful revelation which almost drove men insane, making of them pessi¬ 
mists and atheists; for it was found that all life was war—the song 
of the birds a war cry, and even the adornment of the butterfly merely 
war paint. But one further step changed this scientific gospel of despair 
into a gospel of hope. It was discovered that this suffering, against 
which we so revolted, was the cause of all progress towards perfection, 

and that pain was the mother of the highest forms of life and the 
highest forms of happiness. 

Indeed, progress has been well defined as “increase in the capacity 
for suffering.” The earliest, animals were built to avoid suffering. 
They were as big as an animal could be and walk and their sensi¬ 
tive pans were protected by an almost impenetrable armor. But where 
are those animals now? They are gone, and science tells rs they were 
beaten in the struggle of existence “by little animals with the nerves 
on the outside." 

Man’s chief endowment, as contrasted with other animals, so the 
scientists say, is his ability to suffer more. Several new kinds of suf¬ 
fering were invented expressly for him. It has been well said that he 
alone, of ail the animals, suffers in anticipation of coming perils, and 
grieves over the errors of the past. It. is this greater capacity for suf¬ 
fering that has made men what they are. 

I. Now we begin to see the application of the text. “He, Himself, 
hath suffered.” He, who is the highest of all and the best of all, has 
suffered most of all! There is no mistake stranger than that which 
imagines that sickness and suffering have some connection with lack 
of faith or lack of holiness, and testifies to God’s displeasure. 

II. lie. Himself, hath suffered!”—and where Ho has led we must 
follow if we would he like Him and grow into His likeness. The servant 
is not greater than His Lord. Whom God loved most, suffered most, 
and even of Him it was said, “He hath been made perfect through suf¬ 
fering.”—(Hebrews 2:10.) There is no other way. 

The Apostle Peter prays: “The God of all Grace, Who hath called 
us into His eternal glory by Christ Jesus, after that ye have suffered 
awhile, make ye perfect.”—(I Peter 3:10.) After that ye have suffered 
awhile! There is no other way. You cannot have perfection yonder or 
perfection here until "after that ye have suffered awhile.” 

We have already seen that the strength and growth of man, physi¬ 
cally and intellectually, in all past ages, has been determined by the 
struggle which lie had to endure. That is true equally of moral and 
spiritual character. 

Lack of suffering is one of the greatest dangers physically and 
morally. When one ceases to feel pain he is in a dangerous condition. 
Pain is a protest against something which is wrong. As a great theo¬ 
logian has said, pain is a signal of danger— “the only signal In the 
rnoi.tl world. Without it the danger would bo equally great blit would 
not be recognized, and man would have no impulse to flee from it. 
Hunger iB the signal that something is wrong with the physical nature, 
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That strangles the heart, the burden that weighs 

On the wings that would soar— 

Lord, take away pain from the world Thou hast made. 

That it love Thee the morel’ 

Then answered the Lord to the cry of His world: 

Shall I take away pain 

And with it the power of the soul to endure, 

Made Btrong by the strain? 

Shall I take away pity that knits heart to heart 

And sacrifice high? 

Will ye lose all your heroes that lift from the fire 

White brows to the sky? 

Shall I take away love that redeems with a price 

And smiles at its loss? 

Can ye spare from your lives that would climb unto Mine 

The Christ on His cross?’” 

To lose Buffering out of the world would mean to lose out of it the 
ladder up which man has climbed to every great achievement of the 
past; the only ladder by which any man can reach greatness and saint¬ 
liness. 

There is a sweetness of sympathy, a mellowness of spirit, a peace, 
a spiritual power which can only come "through suffering.” Whom 
God makes great, and whom God makes godly he first appoints to 
struggle. “All that will live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer.”—(2 

Tim. 3:12.) 

“I must suffer,” said the One whose name is above every name, “and 
enter into my glory.” That was the only way even He could enter into 
His glory. He gathered the thorns of humanity and wore them as His 

crown! 

So, according to the Scriptures, the greatest honor that can come 
to a Christian is to be allowed to know "the fellowship of His suffer¬ 
ings” (Phil, 3:10), and to fill up “that which is lacking of the af¬ 
flictions of Christ.” (Col. 1:24.) “I will show him how great, things he 
must suffer for My name’s sake,” said our Lord of the one He most 
delighted to honor among the Apostles. (Acts 0:10.) “For unto you,” 
said Paul to the martyrs of the early Church, “Unto you it hath been 
granted in the behalf of Christ”—as the best answer by the Father of 
Christ’s best prayer for them—“not only to believe on Him, but also 

to suiter in His behalf.” (Phil. 1:29.) 

Those wht» know not by experience what suffering means—suf¬ 
fering of body, possibly, suffering of soul, certainly—and have never 
know what it means to feel a "fellowship” with His sorrows, 

“Are not so much as worthy to stoop down 
And kiss the sacred footprints of our Lord 
Upon the feet of any such an one 

As lieth patient here beneath His hand; 

Whom Christ has bound on His own cross to lie 
Beside Him til! Himself shall give release.” 
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fire billow and ice plow; statues are marble plus chisel and hammer 
strokes; linen is flax plus the hath that racks, the club that flails, the 
comb that separates, the acid that bleaches. 

Manhood is birth-gift plus struggles, temptation, wrestling and re¬ 
fusals to go downward and determination to climb upward. The sarit 
Is a man who has been carried off the field on liie shield, victorious 
oyer inbred sin and outside temptation* Men who drift are men who 
drown,—Newell Dwight Ilillis. 

Comfort In a Cloud (305.) 

A friend of mine told me of a visit he had paid to a poor woman, 
overwhelmed with trouble in her little room; but she always seemed 
cheerful. She knew the Rock. “Why,” said he, “Mary, you must have 
very dark days; they must overcome you with clouds sometimes*” “Yes,” 
she said, “but then I often find there’s comfort in a cloud,” “Comfort 
in a cloud, Mary?” “Yes,” she said; “when I am very low and dark, 
I go to the window, and if I see a heavy cloud I think of those precious 
words, 'A cloud received Him out of their sight/ And I look up and 
see the cloud, sure enough, and then I think—well, that may be the 
cloud that hides Him, and so you see there is comfort in a cloud.— 
Selected. 

God's Deliverance (306), 

God delivers ns out of evils by turning them into greater good. He 
chastens ub in the world that we may not be condemned with the world. 
He turns the tears of sorrow into the pearls of a brighter crown. By 
weaning us from the transitory, He leads us to the eternal. By empty¬ 
ing us of the world. He fills us with Himself. He makes the via crucia 
the via lucis. He causes us, In the very fire, to thank Him that our 
light affliction, wdiich is but for a moment, is working for us a far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.—Dean Farrar. 

Affliction* (307)—After a severe attack of pleurisy, George Moore 
wrote in his diary, “God often reads us the story of our lives. He 
sometimes shuts us up in a sick-room, and reads it to ns there. I shall 
never forget all that I learned this time last year,” 

Our Lobs Their Gain (309). 

A young woman was mourning the death of her mother. Her grief 
was so vehement that her friends feared to let her be present at the 
services preceding the removal of the dear remains from the house. 
To their surprise, however, not only was she perfectly calm, but in her 
face shone a great light, a light that was not dimmed even by the 
tears that filled her eyes as she took the last long look at the beloved 
face. Later she told them that as she stood near the casket she saw 
her mother, not lying still and cold, but living, glorious and radiant, 
while near her was the form of One “like the Son of God.” “I could 
mot grieve,” she said simply, “when I looked upon my mother's joy.” 
So, to the eye of faith, does the risen Christ still reveal the glorious 
life into which the departed have entered.—S* S. Times. 
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the image grows. We never need be afraid of the hard days and the 
painful things. If the marble had a heart and could think and speak, 
it might complain as the sculptor's cutting and hewing go on so un¬ 
feelingly, but whep at last the magnificent statue is finished, the mystery 
of the hammer and chisel is made plain. This is what the artist was 
doing all the while. God's ways with us in his providences are incom¬ 
prehensible. But when the life stands at last before God, complete, 
there will no longer be any amazement, any asking why. In all the 
strange and hard experiences, God has been making men of us.—J. R. 
Miller, D. D„ in “The Gate Beautiful.” 

When God’s children pass under the shadow of the Cross of Cal¬ 
vary, they know that through that shadow lies their passage lo the 
Great White Throne. For them Gethsemane is as Paradise. God fills it 
with sacred presences; its solemn silence is broken by the music of 
tender promises; its awful darkness softened and brightened by the 
sunlight of heavenly faces and the music of angel wings.—F. W. Farrar. 

The Function of Sorrow (312), 

The simplest and most obvious use of sorrow is t.o remind of God. 
Jairus and the woman, like many others, came to Christ from a sense 
of want. It would seem that a certain shock is needed to bring us in 
contact with reality. We are not conscious of our breathing till ob¬ 
struction makes it felt. We are not aware of the possession of a heart 
until some disease, some sudden joy or sorrow, rouses it into extraor¬ 
dinary action. And we are not conscious of the mighty cravings of our 
half divine humanity, we are not aware of the God wife in us, till some 
chasm yawns which must be filled. 

The account of life which represents it as probation is inadequate. 
The truest account of this mysterious existence seems to he that It is 
intended for the development of the soul's life, for which sorrow is in¬ 
dispensable. Every son of man who would attain the true end of his 
being must ho baptized with tire. It is the law of our humanity that 
we must be perfected through suffering.—From “Select Thoughts.” 

"Those Who Suffer Well" (313) 

How colorless and flat would be the recoru of mankind’s life un¬ 
adorned with the beautiful strength of those who suffer well. 

And how cold and forbidding, too, would be the world whence pity 
was eradicated because there lived none worthy to he pitied. 

To perpetuate the world’s record of heroism and to evoke anew the 
world's fountains of humanizing and brother-making sympathy, may 
not the sick man rejoice to know that these are the high uses to which 
disease dedicates him? 

A suffering earth, in truth, but what a gloriously brave old earth 
eince first weakness of man’s body tested tile unconquerable strength of 
man’s soul. A royal succession they who through the accumulating cen¬ 
turies have borne their pains with "heads bloody but unbowed.” 

The torch of the sufferer’s courage has passed on from generation 
to generation and the flame is yet in no wise dim. 
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walls which shut his body in could not confine his soul; it escaped them 
and went out into all the world to lift to higher levels the hope and 
vision of mankind. 

The log cabin in which Lincoln was born lent its ruggednesa and 
simplicity to the man himself, and has become a shrine which men 
approach with reverent feet as to some holy place which love and 
truth have glorified. 

The hard lot is ever the school In which greatness is taught, and 
the best scholars are those who perceive the purpose of difficulty and 
do not grow bitter as they grapple with it* The very genius of pro¬ 
gressive living consists in a capacity to appreciate the day and what 
the day holds; to find in all seasons and events a divine conspiracy to 
refine the soul and make it a greater soul; to hail hardship with grim 
gladness and bless the hills which must be climbed; to look with kindly 
eyes upon every human thing; to accept with complacence the small 
circle of opportunity until it has been shown that we are worthy to 
move in a wider one. Along no other path may we come to our beat 

and largest estate of being and serving*—Selected, 

* 

Suffering In Vain (317)* 

But the sorrow that Is meant to bring us nearer to Him may be In 
vain, The same circumstances may produce opposite effects. I dare 
say there are people listening to me now who have been made hard 
and sullen and bitter, and paralyzed for good work, because they have 
vome heavy burden or some wound that life can never heal, to be 
carried or to ache* All, brethren, we are often like shipwrecked crews, 
of whom some are driven by the danger to their knees, and some are 
driven to the spirit casks* Take care that you do not waste 
your sorrows; that you do not let the precious gifts of dis¬ 
appointment, pain, loss, loneliness, Ill health, or similar afflictions 
that come into your daily life mar you instead of mending you. See 
that they send you nearer to God, and not that they drive you farther 
from Him* See that they make yon more anxious to have the durable 
riches and righteousness which no man can take from you than to 
grasp at what may yet remain of fleeting earthly joys.—Alexander Mac- 
laren, D. D. 

Suffering Broadens Sympathy (318), 

Another blessing of bereavement is the preparation for sympathy 
and helpfulness which comes through sorrow. We have to learn to be 
gentle—most of us, at least Wo are naturally selfish, self-centered, 
and thoughtless* Other peopled griefs do not touch us, save in a super¬ 
ficial way. Sympathy is not a natural grace of character, even In most 
refined natures* Of course, we all feel a momentary tenderness when 
a friend or a neighbor is in any trouble. We cannot pass a house with 
crepe on the door, and not, for an instant, at least, experience a sub¬ 
duing, quieting sentiment* But the power to enter really into sym¬ 
pathy with one in grief or pain, comes only through a schooling of our 
own heart in some way. While a home is unbroken the sorrows of 
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vanish more quickly than furnace fire or sculptor's chisel or builder's 
sea ft o Ming; but the work it has done for the soul, or the work God 
has done by It, will he more lasting than jewels of gold or statues and 
temples of stone*"“Tlie Religious Instinct of Man, 1 ' 

Dark Days (32f). 

It has been pointed out that Walter Scott became great as a man 
and realized the highest expression of his genius not until the wave 
of adversity swept over his life, Mr, Denson pointed out the common¬ 
place character of Scott's personal journal up to the time before the 
failure of his publishers took place. But after that failure a new note 
became vocal in the great writer's journal, a new personality emerged. 
One remembers in this connection the letter which, upon the day suc¬ 
ceeding the news of the disaster Scott wrote to an intimate friend: 
"X have walked for the last time in these halls which I have built, 
looked for the last time, in all probability, at the domain which I have 
planted, but death would have taken these things from me if misfor¬ 
tune had not/' The letter concludes with the words: “Adversity is to 
me a tonic and a bracer," "Look at that manuscript," says Rusk in, 
referring to Scott's novel of “Woodstock" which was in course of 
writing at the time, "written in Lhe very maelstrom of that adversity 
and not by the quiver of a hair stroke, not by the suggestion of a 
single tremor in the hand, not by an erasure or change, not by any 
falling off in the creative interest of the story could anyone detect that 
when Scott wrote the second part of that novel he did so under a cloud 
of bitter adversity." 

And biography is fun of such unmaskings of the reserve forces of 
character through the pressure of the dark days succeeding the bright 
days in life.—Selected. 

Blessings From Sorrow (322). 

A still nobler kind of relief from undue dwelling upon personal 
sorrow is found in sympathy and care for others, A loving regard for 
ihe welfare of those about us, and unselfish devotion to their comfort, 
the habit of ministering to their needs and of sympathizing with them 
in their trials, will greatly support us in seasons of severe disappoint* 
meet or personal bereavement. Our unwillingness to burden others 
with our griefs will help us to bear them bravely and quietly. Self- 
sacrifice does not create insensibility to suffering, but it gives strength 
to endure it with fortitude and even with cheerfulness. 

Strength for the victorious endurance of many of life's disasters 
ami troubles is afforded by an understanding and appreciation of real 
values. Ihe prime object of life is not pleasure, or ease, or personal 
promotion. Still less, is it wealth. It is not things, but spiritual sub- 
stance. H is not happiness, but character. In the fires that purify 
one can ho content If he has no love for dross. The sorrows of child¬ 
hood are real, but transient. By becoming a man one outgrows them. 
Those whose aspirations are spiritual, who hunger and thirst for 
righteousness, are above many of life's storms. They do not feel them. 
They look clown upon them. They see them from above and so behold 
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mitigated evil, but lo! from the ruins sprang up young trees so much 
greater in number as to make the plantations several times more pro¬ 
ductive. The owners are now thanking God for the devastation which 
at first they thought meant ruin. Could we but see the end from the 

beginning we would praise Him for much at which we now bitterly re¬ 
bel.—S. S. Times. 

None Immune From Trouble (336). 

Power is no insurance against trouble either. This friend of mine 

had the power that goes with a genial character; business capacity, and 

wealth. Troubles came while he possessed the foregoing; he could riot 

withstand the trial and loss of his power. Job had the power that 

goes with a clear conscience and great wealth. But he lost his wealth, 

his family and his health. One may see the same thing illustrated' 

among the crowned heads of Europe, the nobility of England and the 

wealthy of America. Domestic troubles seem to be unusually frequent 

and fatal among some of (lie best-known families in the United States. 

There are skeletons in almost every closet, no matter wdiat our power 
may be. 

Wealth is no insurance against trouble. Naaman, a captain In the 
Syrian army, could have commanded any amount of money, but all the 
physicians of Syria could not cure him, and he had to turn to the humble 
prophet of Jehovah in Israel, Mr. Harriman owned enough stock in 
twenty-live thousand miles of railways to absolutely control the whole, 
in one way and another he controlled some fifty thousand miles more in 
railways. He controlled steamships that traversed the Atlantic and Pa¬ 
cific of fifty thousand miles additional. He owned a castle at Arden, 
with an estate of thousands of acres, yet he had his troubles, and at 
last he was overcome by the Conqueror of all. 

In the time of trouble, what Is there left to encourage and to up¬ 
hold and to anchor our faith upon except the God of Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob’—Selected. 

Compensation for Suffering (337). 

Only the soul which has suffered can understand the heart of Christ-, 
Has a fair-weather friend proved faithless in the hour of need? Then 
you may know something of the meaning of the sorrowful look upon the 
Masters face as He gazes through the open door at Peter, whom still He 
loves. Have you been misunderstood, vilified, falsely accused of selfish 
motives, persecuted for righteousness’ sake? Then you may grasp some- 
what of the significance of Jesus’ struggle with the Pharisees. Have 
the very people whom you are trying to serve, those whom you love 
to the point of martyrdom, turned to destroy you? Then you may grasp 
one aspect of the tragedy of Calvary. Youth shrinking from pain craves 
to hear of the heroic Christ; but the grandmother, in whose soft eyes 
hides the tender light of sympathy, longs, rather, to behold the Man of 
Sorrows, for she has learned through submission to life that a crown 
of thorns Is the noblest crown,—Zion’s Herald. 
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Suffering (341). 

Suffering is of two loads: pain which we endure in our own persona 
—Christ was “a Man of Sorrows;” and pain which we know by familiar¬ 
ity with others’ suffering—Christ was “acquainted with grief.” 

The Christian rejoices in tribulation—in God; but that in spite of 
not because of, tribulation. 

We are perfected through suffering. What worthy crown can any 

son of man wear upon tin's earth except a crown of thorns? A Christian’s 
motto everywhere and always is victory. 

A man s work is not done upon earth as long as God has anything 
for him to suffer; the greatest of our victories is to be won in passive 
endurance; in humbleness, in reliance, and in trust we are to learn to 
he still, and know that He is God.—F. W. Robertson. 


His Healing and Consolation (341-A). 

We all, in turn, must face our forlorn hours of saddest bereavement 
I*or us aII, sooner or later, our house must be left unto us desolate. 

, ■ ■ • illese natural sorrows are, and are meant to be, full of 

essedness, the light of God shining upon them transmutes them into 
heavenly gold. The wounds which God makes, God heals. The fire 
wlucn kindles the grains of frankincense upon His altar, at the same 
time brings out their fragrancy. All that He sends, if borne submis¬ 
sively, becomes rich in mercy. Upon the troubled soul which seeks Him 

His consolations increase "with the gentleness of a sea which caresses 
the shore it covers.—Dean Farrar. 


Tribulation (342). 

In * he , ( N£ f Testament we read that "in the world we shall have 
tribulation, that "through much tribulation we shall enter into the 
ngdom of God;'' that we "glory in tribulations also;" and that we 
shall be "patient in tribulation.” (Itom. 12:12.) That is the genuine 
climax; to be patient in tribulation. These highest things are the re- 

ward of simple faithfulness. The true heart enters into all the fulness 
of this true life that is hid with Christ in God. 

The Hebrew disciples were thus reminded by their faithful and 
ever vigilant apostle: "By faith Enoch was translated that he should 
not see death, and was not found, because God had translated him' for 
before his translation he had this testimony, that he pleased God ” 

Go uTt» m0ny T er bSen Withheld frora ^ E °”l that pleased 

m ♦ eXerCISB ° f the that works b >- It never will be 

withheld from any soul that is fighting this good fight of faith 

To the believers at Ephesus their spiritual father and guide wrote: 
All things that are reproved are made manifest by the light- for what 
soever doth make manifest is light. Wherefore he saith. Awake, thou 
that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee light 
See then that ye walk circumspectly, not as fools, but as wise, redeem¬ 
ing the time because the days are evil.” (Eph. 5:1.1-16) “Walk cir 

cumspectly,” that is. look around you: see where you are going and who 
are with you.—Bishop Fitzgerald. * ° 
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iimid the flames in some great building where dauntless firemen risk 
their own lives to save imprisoned inmates? Along the midnight streets 
where officers of the law brave the lurking assassin's pistol? 

Yes, in all these places there is real heroism that “brightens human 
Btory” and proves the stalwart stature of the human soul. 

vvWS U ^ n T! ° f / heSe pictures reflects «ie highest ascent of courage 
which the intrepid spirit of man achieves. There is a spot where less 

o grandeur hovers, hut immeasurably more of superb and unquailing 
courage defies the direst that calamity can bring. 

I he world's greatest scene of heroism is the sick-room— the ckam- 
jr and couch of the patient sufferer who fights alone and unweaponed 
with the armored enemy. Death.—The Continent. 

Faith Tested (346). 

£ ^jeler ^ ives as one of the surest tests for diamonds, the “water 
teBt . He ^ “ Ad imitation diamond is never so brilliant as a 
genuine stone. If your eye is not experienced enough to detect the 
erence, a simple lost is to place the stone under water. The imita¬ 
tion stone is practically extinguished, while a genuine diamond sparkles 
evenunderwater and Is distinctly visible. If you place a genuine stone 
beside an imitation under water, the contrast will be apparent to the 
least experienced eye." Many seem confident of their faith so long as 

faith When the Waters of sorrow overflow them, their 

, , . , ' il ‘ ts 1,1 Pliancy, It is then that true servants of God, like 

, shine forth as genuine jewels of the King.— Homiletic Review. 

Vision From the Valley (347). 

A well-known minister wished to ascend a tower that commanded 
a fine view of the surrounding country. “Come this way, sir,'* said the 
guide, leading him to some steps which looked as if they led into a 
vault. “But 1 want to ascend, not descend!” “This is the way up sir" 

A few steps down led to many steps up. So his Guide led Joseph down 
that lie might ead turn up to those heights of vision and power prepared 
for those who honor Him.”—Sunday School Chronicle. 


The Wrong Side (348), 

Dr. George F. Pentecost tells about going to see a parishioner who 
was m deep affliction. He found her embroidering a sofa pillow cover. 
He asked her to let him take it in his hand. He purposely turned it 
on the wrong side, and then remarked to her that it did not seem beau¬ 
tiful to him, and that he wondered why she should be wasting her time 
upon it. “Why, Mr. Pentecost,” she replied, “you are looking at the 
wfong side! Turn it over” “That is just wliat you are doing,” he re¬ 
plied, you are looking at the wrong side of God's workings with you. 
Down here we are looking at the tangled side of God's providence: hut 

Be as a plan—here a stitch and there a movement of the shuttle— 
ana in the end a beautiful work/—S, S. Times. 
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“This leaf? This stone? It is Thy heart 
It must be crushed by pain and smart. 

It must bo cleansed by sorrow’s art— 

Ere it will yield a fragrance sweet. 

Ere it will shine, a jewel meet 
To lay before thy dear Lord’s feet.” 

The same law is observable in spiritual character, which rules the 
formation of natural. How often in a smooth and easy life do men, who 
have something far better beneath, appear selfish, effeminate, and 
trifling! Suddenly they are thrown into some position of high trust, 
great responsibility, or serious danger—are called upon to face an en¬ 
emy, or submit to the hardships of the campaign—and lo! the character 
shows a stuff and a fiber—ay, and a tenderness for others—which no 
one ever gave it credit for. Resolute will, dauntless self-sacrifice, con¬ 
siderateness, show themselves, where before we couid see nothing but 
what was pliant and self-indulgent. Trial has unmasked latent graces of 
character; and although spiritual character is a thing of a higher order 

than natural, yet it is developed according to the same laws of the mind. 
—Goulburn. 

Sorrow's Revealing Power (352). 

These bright days and dark days in life as they come and go, some¬ 
times in rhythmic cadence and sometimes in bewildering confusion, 
are also part of a divine revelation. They are days of revealing as well 
as days of discipline. God sends these alternating seasons into your 
life to reveal certain qualities within you, to call into play certain 
capacities, to make vital certain possibilities in your nature which the 
monotony of an unbroken experience could never bring. The changing 
days of life unmask (lie reserves of character. It is, of course, a truism 
that a man never knows how much he can endure until the day of ad¬ 
versity comes.—Selected. 

Death's Uplifting Influence (353). 

There is a beautiful and uplifting influence in the presence of death 
which nothing else brings in quite the same degree. Many a woman 
has become » better wife and a better mother for weeping with those 
who weep. The little petty vexations of home life which come trooping 
up to torment, shrink back in the face of deep affliction, and leave one 
strengthened in the thought that love and kindness and gentleness— 
all that makes for happiness—alone count. Life is too Bhort to be spent 
in fret and worry, and nothing but death can so impress that truth on 
the mind of the careful and troubled housewife. If it is a husband who 
is being carried from his home, she resolves to be more tender to her 
dwn; if a little child, in her mind she clasps her wee ones nearer her 
heart. All that is compassionate, all that is holy, all that is pure comes 
to the surface to help in the resolution to lead a broader, fuller life, 
and thus make herself more helpful to her human kind. To be able to 
comfort, to lift up, to encourage and to help those in distress repays 
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profit, you are anchored to the very throne of love and will come oft 
conqueror, Hope also is another grace that survives. Some Christians 
never shine so bright as in tlie midnight of sorrow. One might have 
thought that it was all over with John when he was exiled to Patmos, 
or with John Bunyan when he was locked up in Bedford jail. But they 
were all put in the place where they could be the most useful. 

And that reminds me to say that your sorrows may bo turned to 
the benefit of otherB. An eminent minister who was under a peculiarly 
severe trial, said to me, “If I could not study and preach the Word to 
the utmost, I should go crazy.” Active operation is both a tonic and a 
soothing»sedative to a troubled spirit. Turn your sorrows outward into 
currents of sympathy and deeds of kindness to others, and they will 
become a stream of blessings. Working is better than weeping; and it 
you work on till the last morning breaks, you will read in that clear 
light the meaning of many of your sorrows,—Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler. 

None Are Exempt (357), 

God has His chosen and peculiar people, hut He never spares the 
rod to spoil His child. I had a visit from a friend the other day who was 
broken-hearted^ in unexpected grief. A little rivulet of life had made his 
meadow beautiful, when suddenly its music was no more And “Oh ” 
ho Ml to mo, "if I had beou wioked-if I had boot, a rebel ”agairet 
God, I might have understood it; but it is hard to he dealt with thus 
when t have striven to serve Him, and tried to be true to Him in home 
and business.’' \ on see at the heart of his so bitter grief there was a 
thought that is common to ns all. My friend was like Elijah at his 
stream, saying, “I am a prophet and it can never dry.” And one of 
the hardest lessons we must learn is that the name and nature of our 

God is love, yet for the man who trusts and serves Him best, there ib 
to be no exception from the scourge.—Mornson. 

Perfect Through Suffering (358). 

Consider therefore how God makes a man great. Now and then an 
emergency arises in society, through organized “wrong and entrenched 
oppression. A million slaves groan by day and with bitter tears at night 
exclaim against the cruel taskmaster, crying, “How long, O God, how 
long!” Then God stretches forth his hand upon some child to make 
him brave. The angel of iris presence draws near to some poor man’s 
ziouse, and takes a little babe in his arms. He calls to His side the 
angel of suffering and whispers, “Take thou this little child and rear him 
for Me and make him great. Plant his path with thorns and sharp 
rocks, until the slave can track his path of crimson; load his little back 
with burdens, and make him strong by carrying; break his heart with 
suffering and make him sensitive to the sighs of slaves. Lead him 
through the desert and its blinding heat, that he may bring the pilgrims 
gently to the water springs. Make his face more marred than the" face 
of any man of his generation, that the poor and weak may follow a 
leader who was in ail points broken-hearted as they were. Then, when 
offering hath made him brave, and burden-bearing hath turned to a 
giants strength, bring him back, and with him we will free slaves.” In 
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Courage (370). 

The hardest things to hear we never tell; 

We wear a mask to every human eye; 

We smile, and bravely answer, "AIL Is welll* 

But naught is hidden from the deity. 

How good it is that One can surely know. 

And give the sympathy for which we yearn; 

Strength in our weakness, patience in our woe. 

And cheer to meet the worst at every turn 

Of life’s most crooked pathway. It is best 
There arc both hills and valleys on our way; 

The level ground gives little for a test 
Of bra\ r e endurance, or a strenuous day* 

Fight hard or no one wins. Tell Him, aside. 

Of all the disappointments, all the fears. 

The wrecks of plans, the hopes unsatisfied; 

But show the world no sign of loss nor tears. 

—Sarah K* Bolton* 


A Single Gold Hair (371). 

** ’God lent him, and takes him,' you sigh.— 
Nay, there let me break with your pain: 
God’s generous in giving, say I, 

And the thing which he gives, I deny 


s, So look up, friends! You who indeed 

Have possessed in your house a sweet piece 
Of the heaven which men strive for, must need 
Be more earnest than others are, speed 
Where they loiter, persist where they cease. 

’"You know how one angel smiles there. 

Then courage! *Tis easy for you 
To be drawn by a single gold hair 
Of that curl, from earth's storm and despair 
To the safe place above us. Adieu!” 

The Golden Lesson (372). 

Do not cheat thy heart and tel] her, 

"Grief will pass away, 

Hope for fairer times in future 
And forget today.” 

Tell her, if you will, that sorrow 
Need not come in vain; 

Tell her that the lesson taught her 
Far outweighs the pain. 


Adelaide A. Proctor 
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fire, and often produce flowers when unburnt trees or shrubs of the sain© 
species remain flowerless. How often In the vineyard of God, where the 
flame of calamity has left a trail of loss and blight, springs the very 
pride of the garden,—Waterman, 

U A Very Present Help in Time of Trouble" (391). 

You are passing through a time of deep sorrow. The love on which 
you were trusting has suddenly failed you, and dried up like a brook in 
the desert—now a dwindling stream, then shallow pools, and at last 
drought. You are always listening for footsteps that do not come, wait¬ 
ing tor a word that is not spoken, pining for a reply that tarries overdue. 

At such times life seems almost unsupportable* Will every day he 
as long as this? Will the slow-moving hours ever again quicken their 
pace? Will life ever array itself in another garb than the torn autumn 
remnants of past summer glory? Hath God forgotten to be gracious? 
Hath He in anger shut up His tender mercies? Is His mercy clean gone 
forever? 

I. This road has been trodden by myriads*—When you think of the 
desolating wars which have swept through every country and devastated 
every land; of the expeditions of the Nimrods, the Nebuchadnezzars, the 
[Timours, the Napoleons of history; of the merciless slave trade, which 
has never ceased to decimate Africa; and of all the tyranny, the oppres¬ 
sion, the wrong which the weak and defenceless have suffered at the 
hands of their fellows; of the unutterable sorrows of women and chil¬ 
dren—surely you must see that by far the larger number of our race 
have passed through the same bitter griefs as those which rend your 
heart* 

Jesus Christ Himself trod this difficult path* leaving traces of His 
blood on its flints; and apostles* prophets, confessors, and martyrs have 
passed by the same way. It is comforting to know that others have 
traversed the same dark valley, and that the great multitudes which 
stand before the Lamb, wearing palms of victory, came out of great trib¬ 
ulation. Where they were we are; and, by God's grace, where they are 
we shall he. 

Ii, Sorrow is a refiner’s crucible.—It may be caused by the neglect 
or cruelty of another, by circumstances over which the sufferer has no 
control, or as the direct result of some dark hour in the long past; hut 
inasmuch as God has permitted it to come, it must be accepted as His 
appointment, and considered as the furnace by which He is searching, 
testing, probing, and purifying the soul. Suffering searches us as Ore 
does metals* We think we are fully for God, until we are exposed to 
the cleansing fire of pain. Then we discover, as Job did, how much 
dross there is in us, and how little real patience, resignation, and faith. 
Nothing so detaches us from the things of this world, 

TIL But God always keeps the discipline of sorrow in His own hands. 
—Our Lord said* "My Father is the husbandman." His hand holds the 
pruning knife. His eye watches the crucible. His gentle touch is ah 
the pulse while the operation is in progress. He will not allow even the 
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“Turned Lessons” (396). 

In suffering and sorrow God touches the minor chords, develops the 
passive virtues, and opens to view the treasures of darkness, the con¬ 
stellations of promise, the rainbow of hope, the silver light of the cove 
nant. What is character without sympathy, submission, patience, trust, 
and hope that grips the unseen as an anchor? But these graces are only 
possible through sorrow. Sorrow is a garden, the trees of which are 
laden with the peaceable fruits of righteousness; do not leave it without 
bringing them with you* Sorrow is a mine, the walls of which glisten 
with precious stones; b© sure and do not retrace your steps into day¬ 
light without some specimens* Sorrow' is a school You are sent to sit 
on its hard benches and learn from its black-lettered pages lessons 
which will make you wise forever; do not trifle away your chance of 
graduating there. Miss Havergal used to Talk of "turned leassons/ 1 — 

Meyer. 

He Feared the Gate (397). 

Late one stormy evening the old doctor was summoned to see a man 
who had been attacked with a sudden illness* The patient proved to be 
"Squire” Joyce, whom the doctor slightly knew. He examined him care¬ 
fully, and gave him medicine. Then he arose to go, smiling cheerfully 
down at the anxious face of the sufferer, 

"You will find yourself better in the morning, l hope,” he said* 

"Yes. Stay a minute, doctor. I want you to be honest with me. I 
have had seizures like this before* Shall 1 have them again?" 

"It is probable. 11 

"1 want the truth—all of it*” 

"Yes, they will return/’ 

"I may die in one of thein-to-morrow?” 

"Yes. Or maybe, not for years* It is uncertain* Do not waste 
your life in anticipating them* We all must go through the same gate 
some day.” 

"The gate—yes! But beyond the gate—what is there?” 

His eyes w r ere on the doctor's face, full of doubt, almost pain* 

The two men were silent a moment. "What is there?” Joyce re¬ 
peated harshly* “You are a member of a church—a Christian. 1 have 
no religious belief* Tell me, for the love of God, what is there beyond? 
If I may go tomorrow, what shall I find?” 

"I do not know.” 

Joyce did not speak for a while, and then gave a forced laugh. 
"1 need your help more for this than for my disease* I’d rather talk to 
you than a clergyman* You are a shrewd man of the world, and a good 
man* Sometimes 1 am greatly depressed, thinking of the darkness Into 
which I am going. For thousands of years men have gone into it, 
leaving loved ones behind, and not one has sent back a word to say how 
it fares with him—not one*” 

"You are an old man, doctor,” said Joyce, turning to him* "You are 
not far from the gate yourself* Are you not afraid of what may be 
beyond?” 
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And the other day I do not worry about is tomorrow, Tomorrow 
with all its possible adversities, its burdens, its perils, its large promise 
and poor performance, its failures and mistakes, is as far beyond the 
reach of my mastery as its dead sister, yesterday. It is a day of God’s, 
Its sun will rise in roseate splendor on a new day of grace. All else is in 
the safe keeping of the Infinite Love that holds for me the treasures or 
yesterday—the love that is higher than the stars, wider than the skies, 
deeper than the seas. To-morrow—it is God’s day. It will be mine. 

There is left for myself, then, but one day of the week—to-day. Any 
man can fight the battles of to-day. Any woman can carry the burdens 
of just one day. Any man can resist the temptations of to-day. 


Thy Will Be Done 

A Christian lady was once explaining to a Mend how impossible 
she found it to say, “Thy will be done,’' and how afraid she should be to 
do it. She was the mother of one little boy, who was the heir to a 
great fortune, and the idol of her heart. After she had stated her diffi- 
culties fully, her friend said: “Suppose your little Charley should come 
running to you to-morrow and say, ‘Mother, I have made up my mind to 
let you have your own way with me from this time forward. I am 
always going to obey you, and i want you to do just whatever you think 
best with me. I wai bust to ,-oor love,' How would feeI toword 
him; Would you say to yourself. ‘Ah. now I shall have a chance to 
make Charley miserable. I will take away all his pleasures, and fill 
his life with every hard and disagreeable thing that I can find. I will 
compel him to do just the things that are the most difficult to do, and will 
give him all sorts of impossible commands/” “Oh, no no no 1 ” »y- 
claimed the indignant mother. “You know I would not.' You know ' 
would hug him to my heart, and cover him with kisses, and would hasten 
to fill his life with ail the sweetest and best." “And are you more 
tender and more loving than God?” asked her friend. “Ah no” was 
the reply, “I see my mistake, and I will not be any more’ afraid of 
saying, 'Thy will be done,' to my Heavenly Father than I would want 
Du-Ghariey to be of saying it to me “—The Christian’s Secret of a Happy 


Be Patient (408). 

Patience cannot be cultivated in a short time. It requires years for 
some of God’s children to bring this grace to that perfection attainable 
m this life. ‘Let patience have her perfect work.” The husbandman 
waiting for the precious fruit and grain, gives nature the opportunity to 
do her full work. “Add to your faith patience.” “Rim with patience 

I?®. C °T SG SRl ; before U3 ’” if neecSs miist be—willing to pass through 
tribulation which worketh patience/ 1 


The Christian’s life is especially planned and watched over by the 

lnlinHe One. Let us therefore be patient and wait. In the realm of 
Providence, 
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No Unpermitted Showers (412), 

All providences are doors to trials. Even our mercies, like roses, 
have their thorns. Our mountains are not too high, and our valleys are 
not too low, for temptations; trials lurk on all roads. Everywhere, 
above and beneath, we are beset and surrounded with dangers. Yet 
no shower falls unpermitted from the threatening cloud; every drop 
has its order ere it hastens to the earth. The trials which come from 
God are sent to prove and strengthen us.—C. H. Spurgeon. 


"I'm AM Right" (413). 

A recent writer tells how there lived near him a fine old Scotchman. 
Time had shortened his steps. His hair was silvery white. His shoulders \ 
were bent, and he was sorely drawn out of shape by rheumatism. But 
when his friend hailed him with "How are you today, grandfather’’’ 
there came back the cheery words: "Oh! I am all right. My old body 
has gi'n oot, but I’m all right." The body was falling to pieces, like an 
old house, but the faithful old man was being preserved with all the 

beautiful graces of the Christian life blossoming with sweeter fragrance 
as he neared the heavenly climate. 

I 

So long His power has blessed me, sure It still 

Will lead roe on 

O'er moor and fen, o'er crag and torrent, till 

The night is gone. 


At Eventide (414). 

I love to connect our word “serene" with the Latin word for evening, 
as well as with its own mother-word "serenus”—clear, or bright. 

Often, after a windy, stormy day, there comes at evening a clear, 
bright stillness, so that at evening time there is serenity as well as 
light, So often in life's evening there comes a lull, a time of peaceful 
waiting "between the lights," the burden-weighted heat of the day 
behuid, the radiance of eternity before. Perhaps the day has been in truth 
life s little day,” swiftly ebbing to its close; perhaps the worn, tired 
pilgrim has lived even beyond the measure of three score years and 
ten. In either case it is in truth the evening* 

Die dear face reflects "eternity’s wonderful beauty," the sweet 
serene spirit is freshened by dew from the heavenly Hermon the fra- 
grance of evening flowers fills the air, the songs of birds come in tender, 
sa is led cadences, and even the clouds which remain are enriched and 
made radiant by rays from the Sun of righteousness. 

We whose evening is not yet, are entranced with the exquisite 
ending of the warm human affection with the celestial flame kindled 
rom the sacred altar. With hushed souls we minister and are min¬ 
istered unto, until, Loo soon, the twilight time is past, and the evening 
am the morning have become the eternal day.—Christian Observer, 


The Sliver Lining (415).-“Get into the habit of looking for the sil- 

ver Iming of the cloud, and, when you have found it, continue to loot 

at it rather than at the leaden gray in the middle. It will heln you 
over many hard places." 
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After two days tlie men who were at work, having been greatly en¬ 
couraged by finding one man alive, called very loudly to ascertain 
whether others were alive and could speak, One man answered. He wan 
an active Christian, a Sunday School superintendent. 

“Are you alone?” asked some one. 

No; Christ is with me,” was the answer. 

Are you injured?” was the next question. 

Ves," replied the imprisoned man; “my legs are held fast by 
something." Then in a feeble voice he sang: 

"Abide with me! Fast falls the eventide. 

The darkness deepens—Lord, with me abide! 

When other helpers fail, and comforts flee, 

Help of the helpless, O abide with me!” 

They heard no more from him. Two days later they found him 

with his legs crushed by a huge rock which rested on them, but it was 

known from his life and last words that he had gone to be "forever with 
the Lord.” 

When he was buried his funeral was attended by hundreds of 
people. According to the local custom, they carried the casket through 
the streets with their hands; and on the way to the cemetery and also 
at the gravesido his favorite hymns were sung. All were weeping as 
they finally sang the hymn which was last upon his lips, "Abide with 
me, and many felt the desire of their own hearts expressed in the 
words: "In life, in death, O Lord, abide with me.”—Kind words. 

The Source of Resignation (418). 

The supreme source of resignation and comfort in suffering and 

sorrow is trust in the loving heavenly Father, the Father of mercies 

and God of all comfort, who is revealed in the Scriptures and especially 

In the character and the sufferings of Jesus the Christ. An inward 

assurance of filial relationship to God is an unfailing support in trouble 

of very sort and every degree. To know that God himself heals all 

our sorrows, and is the tender and sympathizing companion of our 

loneliness, and that Me will cause all calamities as well as all blessings 

to work together for our good, makes us victorious in the hour or agony 
—Selected. 

My Heavenly Home (419)* 

There is no power in death, even though it come cruelly and harshly* 

to destroy this peace. Stephen in the hour of death had the faco of an 

angel, and had comforting visions of his ascended Lord. The stones 

of the mob, and even the gnashing on him of their teeth, had no power 
to shut out the glories revealed to him. 

On January 10th, 1860, the Pemberton mill, a large cotton factory 
at Lawrence, Mass., suddenly fell into ruins, burying the operatives in 
the debris. Some were rescued alive; others would have been, but a 
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A life here and now that is but the full expression of our own will and 
spirit, a life that verifies that “all things are ours," that everything is 
for the children of God, is the rarest hind of life.—Dods. 

The Prepared Path (422). 

The only serious matter is to discover tlie prepared path. We may do 
this by abiding fellowship with the spirit. Remember how when Paul 
essayed to turn aside from the prepared path of life, and to go first to 
the left to Ephesus, and then to the right unto Blthynia, in each case the 
spirit of Jesus suffered him not. For the most part the trend of daily cir¬ 
cumstances will indicate the prepared path; hut whenever we come to a 
standstill, puzzled to know which path to take of three or four that 
converge at a given point, let us stand still and consider the matter, 
asking God to speak to us through our judgments and to bar 
everj path but the right. When once the decision is made, let us never 
look hack. Let us never dare to suppose that God could fail them that 
trust Him, or permit them to make a mistake. If difficulties arise, they 
do not prove us to be wrong, and probably they are less by His path 
than they would have been by any other. Go forward. The way has been 
prepared; the mountains are a way; the rivers have fords; the lions 
are chained; the very waves shall yield a path; the desert shall be a 
highway to the land that flows with milk and honey.—F. B, Meyer. 

Those Who Are Missed (423). 

Mortal years take away those we love. How can we face a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year when all the mirth and happiness of 
life is covered by the pall of grief? The holiday season is an ordeal— 
an almost insupportable one—to many suffering hearts. Who shall roll 
away the stone from the door of their sorrow? It is the old question, 
forever new. And the old answer is forever true—the answer of eternity 
to time. It is the angels that roll away the stone. Never is heaven nearer 
to us than when we celebrate the coming of Christ, the incarnation of 
the Eternal in our clay, and close upon it, the passing of the years of 
earth. Those who have left us for heaven are very near—and theirs is 
the Happy New Year, the immortal year, whose joys cannot fade or fail. 
The sense of loss abides with us. That we cannot change nor cease to feel. 
But the sense of the love of God, at this holy day time, can so be felt' 
too, that the thought of the little child taken up in Ilis arms, the gentle 
saint gone home to Him, the strong souls whom He has called up higher, 
will lift our spirits up into the joy in which those loved ones stand trans¬ 
figured, safe from all the chances and changes of the years. 

Love is the immortal thing against which time and death cannot pre¬ 
vail, and God is love. To look from the earthly years upward to the 
heavenly is to rejoice, even through tears.—Harper’s Bazar. 

God’B Bird (424). 

There is a story of an Indian child who one day came In from the 
wheat-field with a hurt bird in her hand. Running to the old chief, she 
said: “See! Tills is my bird. I found it in the wheat. It is hurt." The old 
man looked at the wounded bird and replied slowly: "No, it la not your 
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Live* Rooted in God (443). 


“Strangers witli thee,”—then we may carry our thoughts forward 
to the time when we shall go to our true home, nor wander any longer in 
the land that is not ours. If even here we come into such blessed rela¬ 
tionship with God, that fact is in itself a prophecy of a more perfect 
communion and a heavenly house. They who are strangers with Him 
will one day he at “home with the Lord.” And in the light of that 
blessed hope the transiency of this life changes its whole aspect, loses 
the last trace of sadness, and becomes a solemn joy. Why should we be 
pensive and wistful when we thhak how near our end is? Is the sentry 
sad as the hour for relieving guard comes nigh? Is the wanderer in far 
off lands sad when he turns his face homewards? And why should we 
not rejoice at the thought that we, strangers and foreigners here, shall 
soon depart to the true metropolis, the mother-country of our souls? 
I do not know why a man should be either regretful or afraid, as he 
watches the hungry sea eating away this “bank and shoal of time” upon 
which he stands—even though the tide has all but reached his feet— 
if he knows that God’s strong hand will be stretched forth to him at 
the moment when the sand dissolves from under him, and will draw him 

out of many waters, and place him high above the floods in that stable 
land where there is “no more sea.” 


Lives rooted in God through faith in Jesus Christ are not vanity. 

Let us lay hold of Him with a loving grasp—and “we shall live also” 

because lie lives, as He lives, so long as He lives. The brief days of 

earth will be blessed while they last, and fruitful of what shall never 

pass. We shall nave Him with us while we journey— and a!l our journey- 

ings will lead to rest in Him. True, men walk in a vain show; true, 

the “world passeth away and the lust thereof,”—but, blessed be God!* 

true, also, "He that doeth the will of God abideth forever."— Alexander 
Maclaren, D. D. 


I Will Fear No Evil (444). 

Even the shadow of death loses all its terrors when we are close 
to God. IIow confidently David sings in his Shepherd Psalm, “Though 
I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil; 
for thou are with me; thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.” 

No man who has seen as much of the shadow of death as I have will 
ever make light of It. It is indeed a dark shadow. It fell over my house 
one day, and a noble boy, my firstborn son, the light and the gladness of 
the household, faded out of our sight. And though more than twenty years 
have passed since I stood under that shadow, a hundred times a year, 
when I am alone, my heart grows tender and my eyes fill with tears 
in memory of that day. But, tlrknk God, the Meekness of the skS 
haB long since passed away. The shadow has grown white, for now I 
feel and know that though out of my earthly presence that sweet song 
bird has flown, and sings there no more, still it sits in the Tree of Life 
ana sings, and I shall hear it again.—Banks. 
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Id heat or freeze in winter, but this knows no change, "in summer and ! ■ 
winter it shall be.” Other fountains may sink low in their basins after 
much drawing, but this is ever full, and, after a thousand generations I 
have drawn from its stream, is broad and deep as ever. Other fountains 
may be left behind on the march, and the wells and palm-trees of each 
Klim on our road be succeeded by a dry and thirsty land where no water 
is, but this spring follows us all through the wilderness, and makes 
music and spreads freshness ever by our path. We can forecast nothing 1 
beside, We can bo sure of this, that God will he with us in all the days 
that lie before us. What may bo round the next headland we know not; 
but this we know, that the same sunshine will make a broadening path 
across the waters right to where we rock on the unknown sea, and the 
same unmoving mighty star will burn for our guidance. So we may 
let the waves and currents roll as they list—or rather as He wills, and 
be little concerned about the incidents or the companions of our voyage, 
since He is with us.—Alexander Maclaren, B. D, 

Childlike Trust (450), 

A wild storm was raging around a prairie home one night The 
windows were blown in, and no lights could be kept burning. It was 
only with difficulty that the doors could be braced against the blast. 
The father was absent from home, and the mother, grandmother, and 
three children sal; in the darkness in a room on the sheltered side of 
the liouse, fearing that at any moment the house might be swept from the 
foundations by the force of the wind. Suddenly eleven-year-old Walter 
was missed. He had been holding a whispered conversation with his 
grandmother only a few minutes before. Frantic with fear, the mother 
called him at the top of her voice, and, receiving no reply, started to 
grope her way through the darkness and confusion of the house to 
find, if possible, the missing boy. She found him in his room sound asleep! 

And when she asked him how he could go to sleep when they were all 
in danger, he simply replied: “Why, mama, grandma told mo God would 

take care of us, and I thought I might as well go to bed again/'—New 
York Observer. 

The Faces Loved Long Since and Lost Awhile (451). 

If we love, we must lose. Where love is not, there is nothing to 
lose. Inasmuch as loss is inevitable, the wise man will ask whether it 
docs not have a meaning deeper than any the reason of man has yet form¬ 
ula ted, and he will try to have that attitude toward life and death which 
makes grief ennobling. 

The tasks of some who have gone before seem to have been com¬ 
pleted. After years of toil and triumph these workers have gone to their 
reward. 

“Fear no more the heat o’ sun. 

Nor the furious winter rages; 

Thou thy worldly task hast done, 

Home hast gone and ta'en thy wages/' 
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“What is excellent 
As God lives is permanent; 

Hearts are dust, heart’s loves remain: 

Heart's love will meet thee again.” 

—The Christian Century. 
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When the waters are passed, and the glories unknown 
Burst forth on the wondering eye. 

The compassionate “Lamb in the midst of the throne 1 ' 
Shall welcome, encourage, and comfort His own. 

And say, “JBe not afraid, it is V* 

—Nathaniel Hawthorne, 

Life's Lessons (461). 

A child came close to his teacher's side. 

His book tight clasped in his little hand, 
"Teacher,” he said with wistful eyes, 

“We're coining to words that I don't understand; 
Yve turned the pages over and over, 

And the v r ords are so big and they're all so new. 
When we come to the lesson where they are put. 

Oh, teacher, I don't know what I'll do/' 

The teacher smiled at the troubled face, 

And tenderly stroked the curly head. 

’’Before we reach them I think you will learn 
The way to read them,” she gently said; 

“But if you shouldn't, I'll help you then. 

And don't you think that the wisest plan 
Is to learn the lesson that comes today. 

And learn it the very best you can?” 

And it seems to me It is so with us; 

We look at the days that are still ahead— 

The days that perchance may never be ours— 

With a pitiful longing and nameless dread. 

But surely tlie Teacher who gives the task 
Will lovingly watch as we try to read 
With faltering tongue and tear-dimmed eyes, 

And will help His children in time of need, 

—Christian Observer 

The Rod (462), 

O Thou whose sacred feet have trod 
The thorny path of woe. 

Forbid that I should slight the rod. 

Or faint beneath the blow. 

Give me the spirit of Thy trust, 

To suffer as a son; 

To say, though lying in the dust. 

Father! Thy will be done! 


J. D. Burns. 
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Behind, hopes turned to grief, and joys to memories. 

Are fading out of sight; 

Before, pains changed to peace, and dreams to certainties. 
Are glowing in God's light 

Hither come backslidings, defeats, distresses. 

Vexing this mortal strife; 

Thither go progress, victories, successes. 

Crowning immortal life. 

Few jubilees, few gladsome, festive hours. 

Form landmarks for my way; 

But heaven and earth, and saints and friends and flowers, 
Are keeping Easter Day! 

—Anon, 

The Assurance of Faith (467), 

So life stands, with a twilight world around; 

Faith turned serenely to the steadfast sky, 

Still answering 13ie heart that sweeps the ground. 
Sobbing in fear, and tossing restlessly— 

Hush, hush! The dawn breaks o'er the eastern sea, 

'Tis but thine own dim shadow troubling thee* 

—Edward Rowland Sill. 

The Blessed Will (468), 

"My God, my Father, while T stray 

Far from my home on life's rough 

way, 

O, teach me from my heart to say. 

Thy will be done! 


"If Thou shouldst call me to re¬ 
sign 

What most I prize—it ne'er was 
mine; 

I only yield Thee what was Thine; 
Thy will be done!” 


Resignation (469)* 

O thou Most High! from whose celestial dwelling 
Infinite radiance of virtue shines, 

Let me behold. Thy richest mercy telling. 

The presence of Thy love in the confines 
Of my own heart, reflection of Thy glory. 

Thou rulest not within without the striving 
Of ages old contention with sin; 

The mastery of power is Thy devising: 

Eternal love the sway, doth my own fealty win* 

How fierce the winds have blown that brought the blasting 
Of bud and flower, of fragrance and of song; 

They mark the day that in its sacred passing 
Brought life and joy: and on the memories throng 
Mysterious transports of life's fleeting story. 
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There is no death! What seems bo is transition; 

This life of mortal hreath 
Is but the suburb of the life elysian* 

Whose portals we call death, 

—Longfellow* 
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Somebody Knows and Cares (472), 

Somebody knows when your heart aches* 

And everything seems to go wrong; 

Somebody knows when the shadows 
Need chasing away with a song. 

Somebody knows when you're lonely* 

Tired* discouraged and blue; 

Somebody wants you to know Him* 

And know that He dearly loves you. 

Somebody cares when you’re tempted* 

And the world growls disasy and dim: 
Somebody cares when youTe weakest, 

And farthest away from Him, 

Somebody grieves when you’ve fallen* 

Though you are not lost from His sight; 
Somebody waits for your coming, 

Taking the gloom from your night. 

—Fanny Bdna Stafford* 

Angel of Patience (473), 

To weary hearts, to mourning homes, 

God’s meekest angel gently comes; 

No power has he to banish pain* 

Or give us back our lost again; 

And yet in tenderest love, our dear 
And heavenly Father sends him here. 

There’s quiet in that AngeTa glance. 

There’s rest in his still countenance! 

He mocks no grief with Idle cheer. 

Nor wounds with words the mourner’s ear; 

But ills and woes he may not cure 
He kindly trains us to endure. 

Angel of patience! sent to calm 
Our feverish brows with cooling palm; 

To lay the storms of hope and fear* 

And reconcile life’s smile and tear; 

The throbs of wounded pride to still. 

And make our own, our Father's villi 
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We will be patient and assuage the feeling 
We may not wholly stay; 

By silence sanctifying, not concealing. 

The grief that must have way, 

—Henry W 4 Longfellow. 


The Tenant (477), 

This body is my house—it Is not I; 

Herein I sojourn until, in some far sky, 

1 lease a fairer dwelling, built to last 
Till all the carpentry of time is past. 

When from my high place viewing this lone star. 
What shall I care where those poor timbers are? 
What though the crumbling walls turn dust and loam, 
1 shall have left them for a larger home. 

What though the rafters break, the stanchions rot. 
When earth has dwindled to a glimmering spot! 
When thou, clay cottage, fallest. I'll immerse 
My long-cramped spirit in the universe. 

Through uncomputed silences of space 
I shall yearn upward to the leaning Pace 
The ancient heavens will roll aside for me. 

As Moses monarch'd the dividing gea. 

This body is my house; It is not I, 

Triumphant in this faith l live and die. 

—Frederic Lawrence Knowlea, 

To a Waterfowl (478), 

There is a Power whose caro 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast. 

The desert and illimitable air, 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 

All day thy wings have fanned. 

At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere. 

Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 

Though the dark night is near. 

And soon that toil shall end; 

Soon shall thou find a summer home, and rest, 

And scream among thy fellows; reeds shall bend. 

Soon, o’er thy sheltered nest. 

ThouTt gone, the abyss of heaven 

Hath swallowed up thy form; yet, on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 

And shall not soon depart. 
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TEXTS AND TREATMENT HINTS. 

“Thy Will Be Done.”—Matt. 6:10 (480). 

When the heart has been wrung by anguish, when the waters have 
overwhelmed us, the proud waters have gone over our soul, when we have 
been beaten back and trampled down and when the sun has darkened 
in our sky and the stars forgot their shining, in the wreck of a career, 
in the blight of hope, when the unforeseen and the unlooked-for has 
made mock of our ambitions, when a lingering sickness has taken out 
of our life that which alone made life worth Jiving, or death robbed us 
of that which has given us the best joy we have known on earth and 
left us, as it seemed, friendless, unpitied, homeless in the night, then 
we have tried to stay our faltering faith on God with tliifl prayer of 
fathomless pain: Thy will be done.—Aked. 

“Though He Slay Me Yet Will 1 Trust Him.”—Job 13:15 (481). 

Those who pray truly are usually tested severely. Once, while under 
great mental depression, a minister was reading a good book, when his 
eye fell upon this sentence, quoted from Luther: “I would run into 
the arms of Christ, though He stood with a drawn sword in His hand.” 
The thought came bolting into his mind, “So will I too;" and those words 
of Job occurred immediately, "Though 1-Ie slay me, yet will I trust in 
Him."—(Job 13:15) His burden slipped away, and his soul was lilted 
with Joy and peace in believing. 

Comfort Texts (482). 

“As thy days so shall thy strength be.” (Deut. 33:25). 

"The joy of the Lord is your strength" (Neh. 8:10). 

"Seek the Lord and His strength” (Psa. 105:4), 

“The Lord is my strength” (Hah. 3:10). 

"In quietness and coniidence shall be your strength” (Isa. 30:15). 

"The Lord shall renew their strength” (Isa. 40:31). 

*1 will go in the strength of the Lord God” (Psa. 71:16). 

“And He strengthened me” (Dan, 10:18). 

"Be strong in the Lord, and in the power of His might” {Eph. 6:10). 

"The Lord stood with me, and strengthened me” (2 Tim. 4:17). 

"Strengthened with might by His Spirit” (Eph. 3:19). 

"Through faith, out of weakness were made strong" (Heb. 11:34). 

"My strength is made perfect in weakness” (2 Cor. 12:9). 

“Their Redeemer is strong" (Jer, 50:34). 

"I can do all things through Christ which strengthened me” (PhlL 
4:13).—Sunday School Illustrator. 

“The Lord is My Shepherd, I Shall Not Want”—Ps. 23:1 (483). 

After the fight at Chattanooga those who were sent to bury the 
slain are Bald to have come upon a dead Union boy in a sitting posture 
—hiB back againBt a tree and in his lap a pocket-Bible lying open at the 
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In the revelation given to St. John, the divine, we And that to the 
angel or minister of the church of Tliyatira is given the seal of approval 
for patience; and to the angel of the church of Philadelphia, a promise 
to keep from temptation, “because thou hast kept the word of my pa¬ 
tience.” “The patient in spirit is better than the proud in spirit.” “Be 
patient toward all” is the exhortation given by the great apostle.—Selected. 

“Then Shalt Thou Lift Up Thy Face Without Spot.”—Job 11:15 (485) 

‘The clouds are always beautiful and clear, no matter what Is !n the 
house. Just look up, mamma!” said a little girl to her mother, as they 
stood on the doorstep of the dingy factory tenement. The mother looked 
up. There were the billowy white clouds, and as she looked at them she 
forgot the dirt and discomfort around her. It is a good thing to look up. 
God is in the heaven above us, and when we see the clouds let us remem¬ 
ber that they are around about His throne. 

1 here is a lesson in the Bible about the uplifted face. "Then shalt 

thou lift up thy face without spot.” This phrase, found in the Book of 

Job, is extremely beautiful as a figure of speech, and at the same time 

very expressive of certain facts in religious experience. It expresses 

the attitude of a soul at peace with God according to the provisions and 

terms of the Gospel. Confidence is implied in this utterance, for a man 

without peace and confidence will hang his head with guilt and shame, 

not lift it up without spot. It would be well for us to cultivate more 

the grace of the uplifted face, the look of trust and confidence in our 

heavenly Father. He is good; His attitude towards us is loving; His 
acts are wise. 

“I Will Bless the Lord at all Times”—Ps. 34:1 (486). 

Who said that? Surely he must have been one remarkably exempt 
from the troubles of life? Not so. He was one whose life was fuller 
of strange vicissitudes, and more loaded with trials than that of almost 
any other at his side. Great mercies he had to speak of, great deliver¬ 
ances, great honors, great joys; but he could also tell of great sorrows, 
great calamities, great reverses of fortune, great punishments for his 
sins. And yet, with all these full in view, he could say, “I will bless the 
Lord at all times,” in my darkest as well as in my brightest hours, in 
my weary wanderings as well as in my peaceful home, in my sorest 

chastenings as well as in my purest joys; and it was not simply “I 
will bless the Lord.”—Knight. 

I Know Whom I Have Believed, and Am Persuaded that He Is Able 
to Keep that which I Have Committed unto Him against 

that day.”—2 Timothy 1:12 (487). 

The apostles did not, like some of their boasted successors, claim 
Infallibility. It was enough for them that their Master could make no 
mistake. They never supposed that He had handed down to them His 
unerring vision and judgment. St. Paul often confessed, as all great 
men do, that Ills knowledge was woefully limited. He acknowledged 
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The comfort which I have mentioned is very real, and every sor¬ 
rowing soul can obtain it in the treasury of grace. It is offered without 
money and without price. There is no other comfort for sorrows such 
as these. The one who sorrows for sin may see an opiate in the pleasure 
of the world, but he will awake again to the strained reality, and his 
grief will be more poignant than ever. And the one who sorrows in 
bereavement will exist in an ever-darkening prison unless there comes 
the comfort of the Light of life. Our Lord Jesus came “to comfort all 
that mourn.” “Earth has no sorrow that heaven cannot heal,”—Dr. J. H. 
Jewett in the Christian World of London. 

“And if Christ Be Not Risen, Then Is Our Preaching Vain, and Your 

Faith Is Also Vain."—1 Cor. 15:14, 15 (489). 

What Comes of a Dead Christ? 

I. The lirst point the Apostle makes is this: that with the resur¬ 
rection of Jesus Christ the whole gospel stands or falls. 

II. Secondly, with the resurrection of Jesus Christ stands or fails 
the character of the witnesses. 

HI. Again, with the resurrection or Jesus Christ stands or falls the 
faith of the Christian. 

IV. Lastly, with the resurrection of Christ stands or fails the 
heaven of His servants.—Alexander Maclaren, D. D. 

“But When the Morning Was now Come, Jesus Stood on the 

Shore"—John 21:4 (490). 

Morning and Jesus.” Write a poem on these words—“Morning” 
and “Jesus.” Or put the two words, and just see the rapid variations 
of human life—“night" and “nothing," “morning” and “Jesus.” That 
is the^ Christian life, and in as far as we are vitally Christian do we 
enter into the mystery of these apparent contradictions. Meet a Christ¬ 
ian man under certain circumstances, and you will see as it were upon 
his countenance, “night” and “nothing.” You say, “How gloomy he is, 
and how much depressed! There is no spring in him, no tunefulness, no 
inspiration: only ‘night* and 'nothing.’ ” See him the next day, or month, 
or year, and his countenance glows like the morning, and his voice is 
timet ul, and he brings with him an atmosphere pure, and vital and 
vitalizing. That is Christian life—sometimes very low, but always in 
Christ and always on the rock. Dwell on these sweet and tuneful words 

a little longer. Look at them, because the eye will help the ear —Joseph 
Parker, D. D. 

"After that Ye Have Suffered a Little While." 1 Peter 5:10 (491). 

Suffering is inevitable. Through much tribulation we must pass to 
our reward on high. No cross, no crown; no Gethsemane, no emptied 
grave; no cup of sorrow, no chalice of joy; no cry of forsakenness, no 
portion with the great, or spoil with the strong. All who suffer are not 
uecessanly glorified; but none are glorified who have not somehow suf- 
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m their last conscious hours, summon up their energies to think or pray; 
while others are terrorized beyond the capacity for repentance, and seem 
to be able to harbor no emotion except that of despair, 

"The Central America/’ a huge vessel from California, foundered at 
uea some time in the fifties, A few survivors were picked up by the 
crew of a vessel which, stealing through the darkness, was startled to 
hear voices from the waves. These survivors told a strange tale. When 
all hope was gone the men rushed to drink. The vessel had on board 
many successful gold diggers. Of these some in despair flung their 
gold wildly about tlie deck, others as wildly scrambled for it Others 
still loaded their belts and their pockets with it and went down like 
lead. The men were crazed; they did not know what they were doing. 
There was despair in every case; there was no thought of repentance. 

Life'* True Work and Motive (501), 

The fireman who risks hia life to save someone in a burning build¬ 
ing, the member of the life-saving crew who battles with the waves 
to rescue a man from drowning, are not thinking of winning a medal 
from the government, but of saving a human being in peril. So th© true 
servants of the Master, trying to reclaim and uplift the lost and helpless, 
are moved by pity for the souls of men instead of by any vision of a 
starry crown for themselves. "Upon His head ar© many diadems/' 
writes John of the glorified Christ, but it was not seeking these that our 
Lord came to earth to be a brother to humanity.—Forward. 

Christ or the World? (502), 

A very frank young woman said: "I would like to belong to the 
world while J am young and can enjoy life, and then when I am old I 
would like to belong to the Lord/ 1 

An eccentric man once built his house on the extreme western coast 
of Ireland, because, he said, that he wished to reside next to an American 
town. He did, in a sense, live next to one, and yet the Atlantic Ocean 
stretched between. So if we think we are so near being a Christian 
that we shall be counted in, and yet are serving our idols, we may know 
that an ocean wider and deeper than the Atlantic rolls between us and 
our Lord, We must belong to one or the other.—J. M. Bingham. 

Prepared to Die (503). 

The peace that belongs to a Christian prepared to meet Jesus at 
a moment's notice, was strikingly shown at the recent railroad wreck 
on the New York Central at Batavia, N, Y. The people, who were trying 
to get the men from under the engine which was lying on its side upon 
the wrecked Pullman sleeper, heard calls for help, but could not find 
just where the man was lying until he waved a stick through a hole 
in the wreckage. As quickly as possible they raised him and lifted him 
out and carefully laid him upon an improvised cot. He said: "Tele¬ 
graph my brother In Detroit/* giving the name, street and number, "and 
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our education; and because He loves us, He conics into the school some¬ 
times and speaks to us. Ho may speak very softly and gently, or very 
loudly. Sometimes a look is enough, and we understand it, like Peter, 
and go out at once and weep bitterly. Sometimes the voice is like a 
thunder clap startling a summer night. But one thing we may be sure 
of—the task He sets us to is never measured by our delinquency. The 
discipline may seem far less than our desert, or even to our eye ten 
times more- But it is not measured by these; it is measured by God's 
love; measured solely that a scholar may be better educated when ho 
arrives at liis Father’s, The discipline of life is a preparation for meet¬ 
ing the Father. When we arrive there to “behold His beauty” we must 
have the educated eye; and that must be trained here. We must needs 
much practice—that we shall “see God,” That explains life—why God 
puts man in the crucible, and makes him pure by lire,—Herald & 
Presbyter, 

Time Halts Not (506), 

Time halts not! No; it bears thee with its ceaseless roll towards 
that eternity where hesitation will be forever ended. Death halts not, 
wdiose miserable tread is ever advancing alike upon the waiting saint 
and the poor sinner. Judgment halts not, but moves forward to the 
appointed day, close in the rear of the last enemy. What is to be the 
duration of your hesitation? You propose and expect to make the 
needed preparation for eternity sometime this side of death.—Palmer. 

Missing Life's Best (507). 

A story runs of a young man who picked up a golden coin lying in the 
road. Ever after, as he walked along he kept his eyes fastened on the 
ground in hope of finding another. In the course of a long life he picked 
up a good deal of gold and silver, but in all these years ho never saw 
the lovely flowers by the wayside, or grassy dell, or mountain peak 
and silver stream. He caught no glimpse of the blue heaven above or 
snowy clouds, like angel pillow's, telling of the purity beyond. God'3 
stars came out and shone like gents of everlasting hope, but ho kept 
his eyes upon the imtd and filth in which lie sought the treasure; and 
when he died, a rich old man, he knew tins lovely earth only as a dirty 
road in which to pick up money as he walked along. 

Be Ready For The Call (508), 

Some years ago, when Mr. Moody was holding Ids great meetings 
in Glasgow, two minors from CouLbrldgc came Into the Inquiry Room; 
one of them sincerely anxious for his soul’s salvation, the other careless 
and disposed to scoff at his friend for his seriousness, yet accompany¬ 
ing him into the after meeting. The next day there was a terrible acci¬ 
dent in the mine where the friends were working in the same shift The 
roof of the mine had fallen in, crushing into splinters the supporting 
timbers, and underneath a huge piece of coal one of the two miners 
lay fatally injured and dying. It was the serious and penitent oue of the 
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aod return, but the great chances come and go and never come again, 
. . . I i with illumined sight we could look back over the lives of the 
people by whom we are surrounded, how many great and rich oppor¬ 
tunities would we see that they have permitted to drift by them unim¬ 
proved!—J, T. McFarland, 

Heeding The Divine Voice (511), 

We can t choose happiness either for ourselves or for another: 
Vt0 cajl ■ where that will lie. We can only choose whether we will 
Indulge ourselves in the present moment or whether we will renounce 
that for the sake of obeying the divine voice within us—for the sake 
of being true to all the motives that sanctify our lives—George Eliot, 

Ready For The Summons (512). 

Our ship was hound for Constantinople* About one hundred miles 
to the east of Malta the wind dropped, and for three days we experi¬ 
enced a dead calm. The sails idly flapped against the masts as the 
ship slowly rolled from side to side* 1 had gone below to dinner with 
my three fellow midshipmen. We had just commenced our pea-soup 
and salt pork when the captain’s voice was heard, “All hands on deck. 

Furl sails/* And looking down to our cabin he said, “Now youngsters, 
up on deck. Look alive!” 

What could this order mean? Why, there's no wind. Not a 
cloud to be seen* Wish there was/’ We soon had our wish* It was 
no use discussing the "why/ 1 We had to obey. My work was to furl 
the mainroyal sail* When up aloft, I saw a jet black cloud on the 
western horizon* It rose rapidly* Beneath It was a white line* We 
were evidently in for a white squall. Hurriedly the sails were furled* 

By this time one-third of the sky was clouded over* The captain and 
officers were looking anxious* 

About half a mile astern of us was a brig. All her sails were set. 
Evidently the coming squall had not been noticed, and was unprepared 
for. Only a few minutes before the squall struck her, we saw the crew 
burning aloft to furl the sails* At that moment a flash of lightning 
struck the brig, and we heard afterwards that four of the crew, who 
were furling the foretopsaO, were struck and fell to the deck, charred 
corpses* The next moment we lost sight of her and thought she had 
foundered* A minute more and the hurricane struck us* 

Tlow was it our captain had expected the tempest, when there was 
no cloud to be seen, and no wind to be felt? Passing the barometer in 
his cabin he noticed that the mercury was rapidly falling, and was 
sure a storm was coming, and hence the order, “All hands on deck. 
Furl all sails* Here Vi :e two vessels near each other, yet how differ* 
ently commanded! If on a voyage, in winch ship and under which of 
these captains would you like to be? Your reply at once is, “Under 
the captain on the lookout, and in the ship prepared for the storm,” 

Apply this true narrative to yourself* Wo are on a voyage from 
Time to Eternity* A greater tempest is nearing* Your sky may be 
Just now unclouded* No storm in sight* You may be saying, “Take 
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had once been black as the raven, on the pale checks once red as 
berries, on the strong, straight nose that still spoke to her of all his 
strength and uprightness- Never again, she murmured to herself, would 
she see him in the little church, hearing the vessels of the Lord—the 
tallest, dearest figure among all- 

"Father,” she said at length, "wall I read a chapter to ye?” 

But the old man was in sore pain, and only moaned- She rose, 
however, and got the Book and opened it 

“Father,” she said again, "what chapter wull I read to ye?” 

"Na, na, lassie,” he said, "the storm's up noo; I theekit (thatched) 
my hoosie in the calm weather,” 

And thereafter she waited without fear-—J* X, L„ in the British 
Weekly- 

High Standards (516). 

No human being has ever attained to such high standards of living 
that there was nothing higher to work for- What a blessing this is I 
For there is no such joy in life as the reaching out after high standards 
and working toward them- Those who are content to live by any lower 
standard than the highest that they can conceive of, know nothing of 
the real zest and joy of life, of course. "Aren't your high standards 
sometimes a strain?” was asked of a man who was making an effort 
to move toward such standards, "No, indeed*” was the instant reply; 
"it J s low standards that make the strain/ 5 Those w r ho are closest to 
God show the real strain in life is the tug of pulling away from God, 
The more nearly we get into oneness with Him and His will, the more 
completely we have God and the universe working with ns, instead 
of against us* It is the way of the transgressor that is hard, Christ’s 
yoke is the only strain-easing harness we can ever wear. But wo 
can always discover ways of fitting our lives into it more perfectly, 
and this is His never-ceasing invitation to greater joy,—Examiner, 

The Whole Matter Settled (517)*—The child of God who has settled 
the question of salvation may well rest in quietness, knowing that all 
is well. The man whose future is a great uncertainty is guilty of folly 
if he lies down at ease and thrusts bis peril from his mind. 

No Difference (518), 

To us all, under average conditions, come the same strength of 
youth, the same decay of old age. And after the usual span of years 
V'O are returned punctually to mother earth. 

Scepter and crown must tumble down; 

And in the dust be equal laid 

With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 

While we are above ground, nature deals out a good deal of equality 
amongst us. The qualities of things are entirely democratic. If an em¬ 
peror runs his head against a stone wall ho will get from it precisely 
the same reception as if ho were a laborer* A rope will bang you or 
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Our Business Is To Live (521). 

At a private meeting of friends, on cne occasion, George Whitefield, 
after referring to the difficulties attending the gospel ministry, said he 
was weary of the burdens of the day, and was glad that in a short 
time his work would be done, and he should depart to be with Christ 
All present owned to having (he same feeling, with the exception of 
Mr. Tennant On seeing this, Mr. Whitefield, tapping him on the knees 
said. Well, Brother Tennant, you are the oldest man among us; do 
you not rejoice to think that your time is so near at hand when you 
will be called home?” Mr. Tennant replied that he had no wish about 
it. Being pressed for something more uelimte, he added, "I have noth¬ 
ing to do with death. My business is to live as long as I can, and as 

well as I can, and serve my Master as faithfully as I can, until He shall 
think proper to call me home.”—S. S. Times. 

Change Revealing the Unchanging (522). 

It is maddening to think of the sure decay and dissolution of all 
human strength, beauty, wisdom, unless that thought brings with it 
immediately, like a pair of coupled stars, of which the one is bright 
and the other dark, the corresponding thought of that which does not 
pass, and is unaffected by time and change. Just as reason requires 
some unalterable substratum, below all the fleeting phenomena of the 
changeful creation, a God who is the rock-basis of all, the staple to 
which all the links hang, so we are driven back and back and back, 
bj the very fact of the transiency of the transient, to grasp, for a 
refuge and a stay, the permanency of the Permanent. 

But that conception of the meaning of each event that befalls us 
carries with it the conception of the whole of this life as being an 
education towards another. I do not understand how any man can 
bear to live here, and to do all his painful work, unless he thinks that 
by it he is getting ready for the life beyond, and that "nothing can 
bereave him of the force he made his own, being hero.” The rough 
ore is turned into steel by being 

"Plunged In baths of hissing tears. 

And heated hot with hopes and fears. 

And battered with the shocks of doom.” 

And then—what then? Is an instrument thus fashioned and tempered 
and polished destined to be broken and “thrown as rubbish into the 
void? Certainly not. II (his life is education, as is obvious upon 
its very race, then there is a place where we shall exercise the facilities 
that we have acquired here, and manifest in loftier forms the characters 
which here we have made our own.—Alexander Maclaren, D. D 

Casting Out The Rubbish (523). 

When we turn out our rooms, our libraries, we are continually 
astonished at the rubbish we have allowed to gather, rubbish that 
has crowded out so much better things. The life record often shows 
worse than that of the rooms. The supreme effort here should be ta 
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fort. Whether you shall be or not is God's question, and tor the pree 

ent you know His answer. Your question is what you shall be, and 
how."—The Youth's Companion. 

Not Abusing the World (527). 

Living in a perishing world, we are to use it, not abuse it All 
its forces we are to subdue, and to make them contribute to the com¬ 
fort and general well-being of society. This involves struggle, but the 
struggle is for man’s betterment. Everything is to serve us, if we are 
wise enough to see it so. Nothing iB meaningless that God has made. 
The end of all things, in our relation to them, is that they be made 
subordinate to the opening-out of the soul’s best life here and forever.— 
The Lutheran Observer. 

The Loom of Life (528). 

It is a solemn thought, that every one of us carries about with 
him a mystical loom, and we are always weaving——weave, weave, weav¬ 
ing—this robe which we wear, every thought a thread of the warp, 
every action a thread of the weft. We weave it, as the spider does 
its web, out of its own entrails, if I might so say. We weave it, and 
we dye it, and we cut it, and we stitch it, and then we put it on and 

wear it, and it sticks to us.A man is known by the 

company he keeps, and if your friends are picked out for other reasons, 
and their religion is no part of their attraction, it is not an unfair con¬ 
clusion that there are other things for which you care more than you do 
for faith in Jesus Christ and love to Him. If you deeply feel thB bond 
that knits you to Christ, and really live near to Him, you will be near 
your brethren. You will feel that "blood is thicker than water,” and how¬ 
ever like you may be to irreligious people in many things, you will feel 
that ihe deepest bond of all knits you to the poorest, the most ignorant, 
the most unlike you in social position;—aye! and the most unlike you in 

theological opinion, that love the Lord Jesus CbriBt in sincerity.—Alex¬ 
ander Maclaren. 

The Flight of Time (529). 

He, who has found upon earth the city of his affections, and who 
with every onward step is oniy advancing toward a mist, may well 
look upon New Year’s day as a day of sorrow. Well may it be a dark 
and gloomy day to the man who, as a poor and humble pilgrim. Is 
journeying to some royal city where he has not a single friend to wel¬ 
come his arrival or offer him the shelter of a roof. A poor and humble 
pilgrim am I; but, God be thanked, 1 know of One who long ago pre¬ 
pared for mo a place. Hence it is that as I pass the milestones, each 
in succession becomes an altar, on which I present oblations of grati¬ 
tude and praise. There are many, I am aware, to whom the thought 

of flight of time is dispiriting. For me, I feel that He hath not given 
the spirit of fear, but of power.—Tholuck, 
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“This leal? This stone? It is Thy heart 
It must be crushed by pain and smart, 

It must be cleansed by sorrow’s art— 

Ere it will yield a fragrance sweet. 

Ere it will shine, a jewel meet 
To lay before thy dear Lord’s feet.” 

The same law is observable in spiritual character, which rules the 
formation of natural. How often in a smooth and easy life do men, who 
have something far better beneath, appear selfish, effeminate, and 
trifling! Suddenly they are thrown into some position of high trust, 
great responsibility, or serious danger—are called upon to face an en¬ 
emy, or submit to the hardships of tlie campaign—and lo! the character 
shows a stuff and a fiber—ay, and a tenderness for others—which no 
one ever gave it credit for. Resolute will, dauntless self-sacriiice, con- 
Biderateness, show themselves, -where before we could see nothing but 
■what was pliant and self-indulgent. Trial lias unmasked latent graces of 
character; and although spiritual character iB a thing of a higher order 

than natural, yet it is developed according to the same laws of the mind. 
—Go ulb urn. 


Sorrow’s Revealing Power (352). 

These bright clays and dark days in life as they come and go, some¬ 
times in rhythmic cadence and sometimes in bewildering confusion, 
are also part of a divine revelation. They are days of revealing as well 
as days of discipline. God sends these alternating seasons into your 
life to reveal certain qualities within you, to call into play certain 
capacities, to make vital certain possibilities in your nature which the 
monotony of an unbroken experience could never bring. The changing 
days of life unmask the reserves of character. It is, of course, a truism 
that a man never knows how much he can endure until the day of ad¬ 
versity comes.—Selected. 

Death's Uplifting Influence (353). 

There is a beautiful and uplifting influence in the presence of death 
which nothing else brings in quite tile same degree. Many a woman 
lias become » better wife and a better mother for weeping with those 
who weep. The little petty vexations of home life which come trooping 
up to torment, shrink back in the face of deep affliction, and leave one 
strengthened in the thought that love and kindness and gentleness— 
all that makes for happiness—alone count. Life is too short to be spent 
in Tret and worry, and nothing but death can so impress that truth on 
the mind of the careful and troubled housewife. If it is a husband who 
is being carried from his home, she resolves to be more tender to her 
dwn; if a little child, in her mind she clasps her wee ones nearer her 
heart. All that is compassionate, all that is holy, all that is pure comes 
to the surface to help in the resolution to lead a broader, fuller life, 
and thus make herself more helpful to her human kind. To be able to 
comfort, to lift up, to encourage and to help those in distress repays 
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profit, you are anchored to the very throne of iovo and will come oft 
conqueror. Hope also is another grace that survives. Some Christiana 
never shine so bright as in the midnight of sorrow. One might have 
thought that it was all over with John when ho was exiled to Patinos, 
or with John Bunyan when he was locked up in Bedford jail. But they 
were all put in the place wiiere they could he the most useful. 

And that reminds me to say that your sorrows may be turned to 
the benefit of others. An eminent minister who was under a peculiarly 
severe trial, said to me, “If I could not study and preach the Word to 
Use utmost, I should go crazy.” Active operation is both a tonic and a 
soothingosedativc to a troubled spirit. Turn your sorrows outward into 
currents of sympathy and deeds of kindness to others, and they will 
become a stream of blessings. Working is better than weeping; and if 
you work on till the last morning breaks, you will read in that clear 
lignt the meaning of many of your sorrows.—Hr. Theodore L. Cuyler. 

None Are Exempt (357). 

God has Ilis chosen and peculiar people, but He never spares the 
rod to spoil His child. I had a visit from a friend the other day who was 
broken-hearted in unexpected grief, A little rivulet of life had made his 
meadow beautiful, when suddenly its music was no more. And “Oh,” 
lie said to me, “if I had been wicked—if I had been a rebel against 
God, I might have understood it; but it is hard to he dealt with thus 
when I have striven to serve Him, and tried to be true to Him in home 
and business.” You see at the heart of his so hitter grief there was a 
thought that is common to us all. My friend was like Elijah at his 
stream, saying, “I am a prophet and it can never dry.” And one of 
the hardest lessons we must learn is that the name and nature of our 

God is love, yet for the man who trusts and serves Him best, there is 
to be no exception from the scourge.—Morrison. 


Perfect Through Suffering (358). 

Consider therefore how God makes a man great. Now and then an 
emergency arises in society, through organized “wrong and entrenched 
oppression. A million slaves groan by day and with bitter tears at night 
exclaim against the cruel taskmaster, crying, “1 Tow long, O God, how 
long!” Then God stretches forth his hand upon some child to make 
him brave. The angel of His presence draws near to some poor man’s 
oonse, and takes a little babe in his arms. ]l c calls to His side the 
cugcl of suffering and whispers, "Take thou this little child and rear him 
for Me and make him great. Plant his path with thorns and sharp 
socks, until the slave can track his path of crimson; load his little back 
with burdens, and make him strong by carrying; break his heart with 
suffering and make him sensitive to the sighs of slaves, Lead him 
through the desert and its blinding heat, that lie may bring the pilgrims 
gently to the water springs. Make his face more marred than the face 
of any man of his generation, that the poor and weak may follow n 
leader who was m ail points broken-hearted as they were. Then, when 
suffering hath made him brave, and burden-bearing hath turned to a 
giant s strength, bring him back, and with him we will free slaves.” In 
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Courage (370). 

The hardest things to bear we never tell; 

We wear a mask to every human eye; 

We smile, and bravely answer, "AH is well I s * 

But naught is hidden from the deity. 

How good it is that One can surely know. 

And give the sympathy for which we yearn; 

Strength in our weakness, patience in our woe. 

And cheer to meet the worst at every turn 

Of life's most crooked pathway. It is best 
There are both hills and valleys on our way; 

The level ground gives little for a test 
Of brave endurance, or a strenuous day. 

Eight hard or no one wins. Tell Him, aside. 

Of all the disappointments, all the fears, 

The wrecks of plans, the hopes unsatisfied; 

But show the world no sign of loss nor tears. 

—Sarah K, Bolton. 


A Single Gold Hair (371), 

M 'God lent him, and takes him/ you sigh.—■ 
Nay, there let me break with your pain: 
God’s generous in giving, say I, 

And the thing which he gives, I deny 


s ‘So look up, friends! You who indeed 

Have possessed in your house a sweet piece 
Of the heaven which men strive for, must need 
Be more earnest than others are, speed 
Where they loiter, persist where they cease. 

^You know how one angel smiles there. 

Then courage! 'Tis easy for you 
To be drawn by a single gold hair 
Of that curl, from earth’s stornx and despair 
To the safe place above us. Adieu!” 

The Golden Lesson (372). 

Bo not cheat thy heart and tell her, 

"Grief will pass away, 

Hope for fairer times in future 
And forget today/' 

Tell her, if you wilt that sorrow 
Need not come in vain; 

Tell her that the lesson taught her 
Far outweighs the pain. 

—Adelaide A. Proctor* 
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tire, and often produce flowers when unburnt trees or shrubs of the same 
species remain flowerless. How often in the vineyard of God, where the 
flame of calamity has left a trail of loss and blight, springs the very 
pride of the garden.—Waterman. 

“A Very Present Help in Time of Trouble” (391)« 

You are passing through a time of deep sorrow. The love on which 
you were trusting has suddenly failed you, and dried up like a brook in 
the desert—now a dwindling stream, then shallow pools, and at last 
drought. You arc always listening for footsteps that do not come, wait¬ 
ing for a word that is not spoken, pining for a reply that tarries overdue. 

At such times life seems almost unsupportable. Will every day be 
as long as this? Will the slow-moving hours ever again quicken their 
pace? Will life ever array itself in another garb than the torn autumn 
remnants of past summer glory? Hath God forgotten to be gracious? 
Hath He in anger shut up His tender mercies? Is His mercy clean gone 
forever ? 

L This road has been trodden by myriads,—When you think of the 
desolating wars which have swept through every country and devastated 
every land: of the expeditions of the Nimrods, the Nebuchadnezzars, the 
Timours, the Napoleons of history; of the merciless slave trade, which 
has never ceased to decimate Africa; and of all the tyranny, the oppres¬ 
sion , the wrong which the weak and defenceless have suffered at the 
hands of their fellows; of the unutterable sorrows of women and chil¬ 
dren—surely you must see that by far the larger number of our race 
have passed through the same bitter griefs as those which rend your 
heart. 

Jesus Christ Himself trod this difficult path, leaving traces of His 
blood on its flints; and apostles, prophets, confessors, and martyrs have 
passed by the same way. It is comforting to know that others have 
traversed the same dark valley, and that the great multitudes which 
stand before the Lamb, wearing palms of victory, came out of great trib¬ 
ulation. Where they were we are; and, by God’s grace, where they are 
we shall be. 

II, Sorrow is a reilner’s crucible,—It may he caused by the neglect 
or cruelty of another, by circumstances over which the sufferer has no 
control, or as the direct result of some dark hour in the long past; but 
inasmuch as God has permitted it to come, it must be accepted as His 
appointment, and considered as the furnace by which Ho is searching, 
testing, probing, and purifying the souk Suffering searches us as Ore 
does metals. We think we are fully for God, until we are exposed to 
the cleansing lire of pain. Then we discover, as Job did, how much 
dross there is in us, and how little real patience, resignation, and faith. 
Nothing so detaches us from the things of this world. 

III. But God always keeps the discipline of sorrow in His own hands. 
— Our Lord said, "My Father is the husbandman.” His hand holds the 
pruning knife. His eye watches the crucible. His gentle touch is oh 
the pulse while the operation is in progress. He will not allow even the 
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And the other day I do ]iot worry about is tomorrow. Tomorrow, 
with all its possible adversities, its burdens, its perils, its large promise 
and poor performance, its failures and mistakes, is as far beyond the 
reach of my mastery as its dead sister, yesterday. It is a day of God's, 
Its sun. will rise in roseate splendor on a new day of grace. Ail else is in 
the safe keeping of the Infinite Love that holds for me the treasures ot 
yesterday—the love that is higher than the stars, wider than the skies, 
deeper than the seas. To-morrow—it is God's day. It will be mine. 

There is left for myself, then, but one day or the week—to-day. Any 
man can fight the battles of to-day. Any woman can carry the burdens 
of just one day. Any man can resist the temptations of to-day. 

Thy Will Be Done (407). 

A Christian lady was once explaining to a friend how impossible 
she found it to say, “Thy will be done” and how afraid she should be to 
do it. She was the mother of one lit tie boy, who was the heir to a 
groat fortune, rind the idol of her heart. After she had stated her diffi¬ 
culties fully, her friend said: “Suppose your little Charley should coma 
running to you to-morrow and say, "Mother, I have made up my mind ta 
let you have your own way with me from this time forward. I am 
always going to obey you, and I want you to do just whatever you think 
best with me. I will trust to your love/ How would you feel toward 
him? Would you say to yourself, "All, now I shall have a chance to 
make Charley miserable. I will take away all his pleasures, and fill 
his life with every hard and disagreeable thing that I can find. I will 
compel him to do just the things that are the most difficult to do, and will 
give him all sorts of impossible commands/” “Oh, no, no, noi” ex¬ 
claimed the indignant mother. "You know I would not You know T 
would hug him to my heart and cover him with kisses, and would hasten 
to fill his life with all the sweetest and best” "And are you more 
tender and more loving than God?” asked her friend. "Ah, no,” was 
the reply, "I see my mistake, and I will not be any more afraid of 
saying, "Thy will bo done/ to my Heavenly Father than I would want 
my Charley to be of saying it to me/ 1 —The Christian's Secret of a Happy 
Life. 


Be Patient (408). 

Patience cannot be cultivated in a short time. It requires years for 
some of God’s children to bring this grace to that perfection attainable 
in this life. "Let patience have her perfect work.” The husbandman 
waiting for the precious fruit and grain, gives nature the opportunity to 
do her full work. "Add to your faith patience/ 1 “Run with patience 
the course set before us,” if needs must be—willing to pass through 
"tribulation which worketh patience/" 

The Christian’s life is especially planned and watched over by the 
Infinite One. Let us therefore be patient and wait, in the realm of 
Providence, 
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No Unpermitted Showers (412). 

All providences are doors to trials. Even our mercies, like roses, 
have their thorns. Our mountains are not too high, and our valleys are 
not too low, for temptations; trials lurk on all roads. Everywhere* 
above and beneath, we are beset and surrounded with dangers. Yet 
no shower falls unpermitted from the threatening cloud; every drop 
has its order ere it hastens to the earth. The trials which come from 
God are sent to prove and strengthen us.—C. H, Spurgeon. 

“I'm AH Right" (413). 

A recent writer tells how there lived near him a fine old Scotchman. 
Time had shortened his steps. His hair was silvery white. His shoulders 
were bent, and be was sorely drawn out of shape by rheumatism. But 
w'hen his friend hailed him. with "How are you today, grandfather?' 1 
there came back the cheery words: "Oh! I am all right. My old body 
has gFn oot, but Fm all right." The body was falling to pieces, like an 
old house, but the faithful old man was being preserved with all the 
beautiful graces of the Christian life blossoming with sweeter fragrance 

as he neared the heavenly climate, 

■ 

So long His power has blessed me, sure it still 

Will lead me on 

O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 

The night is gone. 

At Eventide (414). 

I love to connect our word "serene” with the Latin word for evening, 
as well as with its own mother-word "serenus"—clear, or bright. 

Often, after a windy, stormy day, there comes at evening a clear, 
bright stillness, so that at evening time there is serenity as well as 
light. So often in life's evening there comes a lull, a time of peaceful 
waiting "between the lights,” the burden-weighted heat of the day 
behind, the radiance of eternity before. Perhaps the day has been in truth 
"life’s little day,” swiftly ebbing to its close; perhaps the worn, tired 
pilgrim has lived even beyond the measure of three score years and 
ten. In either case it Is in truth the evening. 

The dear face reflects "eternity's wonderful beauty," the sweet, 
Berene spirit is freshened by dew from the heavenly Hermon, the fra¬ 
grance of evening flowers fills the air, the songs of birds come in tender, 
satisfied cadences, and even the clouds which remain are enriched and 
made radiant by rays from the Sun of righteousness. 

We whose evening is not yet, are entranced with the exquisite 
blending of the warm human affection with the celestial flame kindled 
from the sacred altar. With hushed souls we minister and are min¬ 
istered unto, until, too soon, the twilight time is past, and the evening 
and the morning have become the eternal day.—Christian Observer. 

The Silver Lining (415).—"Get into the habit of looking for the ail- 
ver lining of the cloud, and, when you have found it, continue to look 
at it rather than at the leaden gray in the middle. It will help you 
over many hard places." 
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A life here and now that is but the full expression of our own will and 
spirit, a life that verifies that “all things are ours/ 1 that everything Is 
for the children of God, is the rarest kind of life,—Dods. 

The Prepared Path (422). 

The only serious matter Is to discover the prepared path. We may do 
this by abiding fellowship with the spirit. Remember how when Paul 
essayed to turn aside from the prepared path of life, and to go first to 
the left to Ephesus, and then to the right unto Bithynia, in each case the 
spirit of Jesus suffered him not. For the most part the trend of daily cir* 
cum stances will indicate the prepared path; but whenever we come to a 
standstill, puzzled to know which path to take of three or four that 
converge at a given point, let us stand still and consider the matter, 
asking God to speak to us through our judgments and to bar 
every path but the right When once the decision is made, let us never 
look back. Let us never dare to suppose that God could fail them that 
trust Him, or permit them to make a mistake. If difficulties arise, they 
do not prove us to be wrong, and probably they are less by His path 
than they would have been by any other. Go forward. The way has been 
prepared; the mountains are a way; ihe rivers have fords; the lions 
are chained; the very waves shall yield a path; the desert shall be a 
highway to the land that flows with milk and honey.—F. R. Meyer. 

Those Who Are Missed (423). 

Mortal years take away those we love. How can we face a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year when all the mirth and happiness of 
life is covered by the pall of grief? The holiday season is an ordeal— 
an almost insupportable one—to many suffering hearts. Who shall roll 
away the stone from the door of their sorrow? It Is the old question, 
forever new. And the old answer is forever true—the answer of eternity 
to time. It is the angels that roil away the stone. Never la heaven nearer 
to ns than when we celebrate the coming of Christ, the incarnation of 
the Eternal in our clay, and close upon it, the passing of the years of 
earth. Those who have left us for heaven are very near—and theirs is 
the Happy New Year, the immortal year, whose joys cannot fade or fall. 
The sense of loss abides with us. That we cannot change nor cease to feel. 
But the sense of the love of God, at this holy day time, can so be felt, 
too, that the thought of the little child taken up in His arms, the gentle 
saint gone home to Him, the strong souls whom He lias called up higher, 
will lift our spirits up into the joy in which those loved ones stand trans¬ 
figured, safe from all the chances and changes of the years. 

Love is the immortal thing against which time and death cannot pre¬ 
vail; and God is love. To look from the earthly years upward to the 
heavenly is to rejoice, even through tears.—Harper's Bazar. 

God's Bird (424). 

There is a story of an Indian child who one day came in from the 
wheat-field with a hurt bird in lier hand. Running to the old chief, she 
said: "See! This is tny bird. I found it in the wheat. It is hurt." The old 
man looked at the wounded bird and replied slowly; "No, It Is not your 
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canvas in Raphael's '‘Madonna San SMo.” If you come close to the 
picture, you see only an innumerable company of little angels an 

cherubim. 

How often the soul that is frightened by trial sees nothing but a con¬ 
fused and repulsive mass of broken expectations and crushed hopes 
But if that soul, instead of fleeing away into unbelief and despair, m 
only draw up near to God, it will soon discover that the cloud is full 

of angels of mercy.—Theo. L. Cuyler. 


For the Sake of the Living 

It is natural in the earliest sudden agony of bereavement to lead a 
life of torpor, except in one direction. Nerves, acute to the sense of suf¬ 
fering, arc blunted to all other feelings. If there be any emotion it s 
often one of profound wonder that anybody on God's earth can be happy 
when we are so sad, and of resentment at the rebound of others Horn the 
shock of sorrow. The first laughter in the house, the first gay whistle 
a boy running in from school, the first interest shown in business or m 
politics by the head of the house seems forgetfulness of the one who has 
g 0ne , and moves the heart still absorbed in grief to a sentiment akin 

to indignation. 

Nevertheless, reaction must come, and it argues no lack of tendci- 
ness in memory, but only a natural ami wholesome state or things when 
the song comes back to the lips which have been dumb and the talk 
around the table ripples on, unsubdued by the vacant chair. It is a mppy 
thing too, when the dear one is not dropped out of the talk, when refer¬ 
ence 'is made to her as of old, to him as when he was going in and out 
among ns. We treat our dead very coldly when we never mention their 
names, never allude to their wishes, act as if indeed they had ceased to 

"belong to us and ours* , 

For the sake of the earthly living, let us always bear in our mm s 

a thought of the heavenly living, our beloved in other worlds, as mucu 
ours when there as while here.—Margaret Sangster. 



The Smile of the Pilot 

Robert Louis Stevenson’s story of a storm that caught a vessel off 
a rocky coast and threatened to drive it and its passengers to destruc¬ 
tion, is thrilling. In the midst of the terror one daring man, contrary to 
orders, went to the deck, made a dangerous passage to the pilot house, 
saw the steersman lashed fast at his post holding the wheel unwaver¬ 
ingly and inch by inch turning the ship out once more to sea. The pilot 
saw' the watcher and smiled. Then the daring passenger went, below 
and gave out a note of cheer. “I have seen the face of the pilot and 

he smiled. It is all well.” 

Blessed is he who in the midst of earthly stress and storm can say 
with equal assurance, “l have seen the face of my Pilot and he smiled. 

Like As a Father (431). 

A little incident which beautifully illustrated the words of David, 
spoken so long ago, came under my notice recently. It so impressed 
and comforted me that I want to pass it on. 
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And leave the loom, and leave the lute. 

And leave the volume on the shelf. 

To follow Him unquestioning, mute. 

If 'twere the Lord Himself?’* 

—Selected, 

A Hopei css Dc<ith i (433ji* 

I want something better than the best disbeliever in Jesus Christ 
ever possessed. Cod forbid that I should ever say an untrue or an un¬ 
kind word about any of the sons of men—least of all that I should seem 
to tear aside with ru till ess hand the veil that hides the secret place of sor¬ 
row! But the occurrence to which I am about to refer was not done in a 
corner, and I only bring to your mind what you all know when I mention 
the time when Colonel Ingersoll endeavored to fuliill the promise made to 
liia brother, who was also his boyhood's playmate, and pronounced his 
funeral address. It was in June, 1879. This brother had died in Wash- 
ington, and Colonel Ingersoll stood by the coffin and tried to read his ad¬ 
dress. His voice became agitated, his form trembled, and his emotion 
overcame him. Finally he pul down the paper, and, bowing himself upon 
the coffin, he gave vent to uncontrollable grief. When at last he was able 
to proceed he raised himself up, and among other words he said these: 
“Whether in mid-ocean or ’mid the breakers of the farther shore, a 
wreck must mark at last the end of each and all; and every life, no 
matter if its every hour be Oiled with love and every moment jeweled 
with a joy, will at the last become a tragedy as sad and dark and deep 

as can be woven of the warp and woof of mystery and death.Life 

is a dark and barren vale between the cold and iceclad peaks of two 
eternities. We strive in vain to look beyond the heights. We lift our 
wailing voices in the silence of the niglvt, and hear no answer but the 
bitter echo ot our cry,” Could ever words more sadly hopeless have 
been uttered at a time like that? And then he added what to me w'ere 
the most pathetic words of all—something about “hope trying to see a 
star, and listening for the rustle of an angel’s wings.” 

Mrs. Browning most truly writes: 

'“There is no Cod,’ the foolish saith, 

But none, ‘There is no sorrow.' 

And nature oft in bitter need 
The cry of faith will borrow. 

Eyes which the preacher could not school, 

By wayside graves are raised; 

And lips cry, ‘God be pitiful!’ 

Which ne’er said, ‘God be praised!’ ” 

I think I should like greater comfort and a better hope than that 
—Mills. 

Troubles Ahead (434), 

. Mai,y have dreaded troubles which they thought must come; and 
while they went on ever expecting to make the turn in their path, which 
was to open out fully the evil, lo! they found that they had reached the 
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Lives Rooted in God (443). 

“Strangers with thee”—then we may carry our thoughts forward 
to the time when we shall go to our true home, nor wander any longer in 
the land that is not ours. If even here we come into such blessed rela¬ 
tionship with God, that fact is in itself a prophecy of a more perfect 
communion and a heavenly house. They who are strangers with Him 
will one day be at ‘‘home with the Lord.” And in the light of that 
blessed hope the transiency of this life changes its whole aspect, loses 
the last trace of sadness, and becomes a solemn joy. Why should we be 
pensive and wistful when we think how near our end is? Is the sentry 
sad as the hour for relieving guard comes nigh? is the wanderer in far 
off lands sad when he turns liis face homewards? And why should we 
mot rejoice at the thought that we, strangers and foreigners here, shall 
soon depart to the true metropolis, the mother-country of our souls? 
I do not know why a man should be either regretful or afraid, as he 
watches the hungry sea eating away this "bank and shoal of time upon 
whicli be stands—even though the tide has all but leached his feet 
if he knows that God’s strong hand will be stretched forth to him at 
the moment when, the sand dissolves from under him, and will draw him 
out of many waters, and place him high above the floous in that stable 

land where there is “no more sea.” 

Lives rooted in God through faith in Jesus Christ are not vanity. 
Let us lay hold of Him with a loving grasp—and “we shall live also’' 
because He lives, as He lives, so long as He lives. The brief days of 
earth will he blessed white they last, and fruitful cf what shall never 
pass. We shall have Him with us while we journey—and all cur journey* 
ings will lead to rest in Him. True, men walk in a vain show; true, 
the “world passeth away and the lust thereof,”—hut, blessed be God! 
true, also, “He that doeth the will of God ubidetli forever. Alexander 

Maciaren, D, D. 


I Will Fear No Evil (444). 

Even the shadow of death loses all its terrors when we are close 
to God. IIow confidently David sings in his Shepherd Psalm, “Though 
I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil; 
for thou are with me; thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.” 

No man who lia,s seen as much of the shadow of death as I have will 
ever make light of it. It is indeed a dark shadow. It fell over my house 
one day, and a noble boy, my firstborn son, the light and the gladness of 
the household, faded out of our sight. And though more than twenty years 
have passed since I stood under that shadow, a hundred times a year, 
when I am alone, my heart grows tender and my eyes fill with tears 
in memory of that day. But, thank Cod, the blackness of the shadow 
has long since passed away. The shadow has grown white, for now I 
feel and know that though out of my earthly presence that sweet song 
bird has flown, and sings there no more, still it sits in the Tree of Life 
and sings, and I shall hear it again.—Banks. 
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to beat or tree*. In winter, tat tbie knows no change "in .nimnor and ,, 
it shall be" Other fountains may sink low in their basins after 

Sowing, but this is ever full, and after a 

have drawn from its stream, is broad and deep as ever. Other fountains 
rnay be left behind on the march, and the wells and palm-trees of each 
Slim on our road be succeeded by a dry and thirsty land where no wate 
hut this spring follows us all through the wilderness, and n a 
music and spreads freshness ever by our path. We can forecast nothing 

beslde we ca' be 8ure of this, that God will he with us in all the days 
that lie before us. What may be round the next headland we mow n , 
but this we know, that the same sunshine will make a broadening P . 
across the waters right to where we rock on the mi'mown sea, am 
came unmoving mighty star will hum for our guidance, bo c may 
let the waves ami currents roll as they list-or rather as He wills,and 
be little concerned about the incidents or the companions of our voyage, 
since He 13 with us.—Alexander Maclaren, I>. B. 

Childlike Trust (450). 

A wild .term was raging around a prairie home one night The 

£ d“ r“n,d°t a 

The nt trom home, and the mother. k-d.not,,er and 

ihroo children sat in the darkness in a room on the sheltered side 
the house, fearing that at any moment the house might be swept tom ie 
foundations bv the force of the wind. Suddenly eleven-year-old Walter 
was missed *He had been holding a whispered conversation with 1 
grandmother only a few minutes before. Frantic with fear, the mother 
called him at the top of her voice, and, receiving no rep y, started to 
grope her way through the darkness and confusion of the house to 
find, if possible, the missing boy. She found him in his room ^und asleep- 

And when she asked him how he could go to sleep wen * God would 
in danger, he simply replied: "Why, mama, gr^dma told me Godjo 
take care of us, and I thought I might as well go to bed again. 

York Observer* 

The Faces Loved Long Since and Lost Awhile (451). 

If we love we must lose. Where love is not, there is nothing to 
lose Inasmuch as loss is inevitable, the wise man will ask whether^ 
does not have a meaning deeper than any the reason ofman .h& 
ulated, and he will try to have that attitude toward life and death 

makes grief ennobling. _ 

The tasks of some who have gone before seem to ave ie 
pleted. Alter yearn ot toil aud triumph these workers have gone to 

reward. 

'Tear no more the heat o’ sun. 

Nor the furious winter rages; 

Thou thy worldly task hast done. 

Home hast gone and ta’en thy wages. 
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"What is excellent 

As God lives is permanent; 

He ar ts are dust, heart’s loves remain: 

Heart’s love will meet thee again." 

—The Christian Century, 


l 
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When the waters are passed, and the glories unknown 
Burst forth on the wondering eye, 

The compassionate “Lamb in the midst of the throne” 
Shall welcome, encourage, and comfort His own. 

And say, “Be not afraid, it is I.” 

—Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Life’s Lessons (461). 

A child came close to his teacher’s side, 

His book tight clasped in his little hand, 
“Teacher,” he said with wistful eyes, 

“We’re coming to words that I don't understand; 
I’ve turned the pages over and over, 

And the v f ords are so big and they’re all so new. 
When we come to the lesson where they are put, 

Oh, teacher, I don’t know what I'll do,” 

The teacher smiled at the troubled face, 

And tenderly stroked the curly head. 

"Before we reach them I think you will learn 
The way to read them,” she gently said; 

"But if you shouldn’t. I’ll help you then. 

And don’t you think that the wisest plan 
Is to learn the lesson that comes today. 

And learn it the very best you can?” 

And it seems to me it is so with us; 

We look at the days that are still ahead— 

The days that perchance may never be ours— 

With a pitiful longing and nameless dread. 

But surely the Teacher who gives the task 
Will lovingly watch as we try to read 
With faltering tongue and tear-dimmed eyes, 

And will help His children in time of need. 

—Christian Observer 


The Rod (462). 

O Thou whose sacred feet have trod 
The thorny path of woe, 

Forbid that I should slight the rod. 
Or faint beneath the blow. 

Give me the spirit of Thy trust, 

To suffer as a son; 

To say, though lying in the dust. 
Father! Thy will be done! 


J. D, Burns. 
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Behind, hopes turned to grief, and joys to memories. 

Are fading out of sight; 

Before, pains changed to peace, and dreams to certainties. 
Are glowing in God's light. 

Hither come backs! idings, defeats, distresses. 

Vexing this mortal strife; 

Thither go progress, victories, successes, 

Crowning immortal life. 

Few jubilees, few gladsome, festive hours. 

Form landmarks for my way; 

But heaven and earth, and saints and friends and flowers, 

Are keeping Easter Day! 

—Anon. 


The Assurance of Faith (467). 

So life stands, with a twilight world around; 

Faith turned serenely to the steadfast sky, 

Still answering the heart tliat sweeps the ground. 
Sobbing in fear, and tossing restlessly— 

Hush, hush! The dawn breaks o'er the eastern sea, 
’Tis but thine own dim shadow troubling thee. 

—Edward Rowland Sill. 


The Blessed 

“My God, my Father, while I stray 
Far from my home on life’s rough 
■way, 

O, teach me from my heart to say, 
Thy will be done! 


Will (468). 

"If Thou shouldst call me to re¬ 
sign 

What most I prize—it ne’er was 
mine; 

j only yield Thee what was Thine; 

Thy will be done! 1 ’ 


Resignation (469). 

O thou Most High! from whose celestial dwelling 
Infinite radiance of virtue shines. 

Bet me behold. Thy richest mercy telling. 

The presence of Thy love in the confines 
Of my own heart, reflection of Thy glory. 

Thou rulest not within without the striving 
Of ages old contention with sin; 

The mastery of power is Thy devising; 

Eternal love the sway, doth my own fealty win. 

I row fierce the winds have blown that brought the blasting 
Of hud and flower, of fragrance and of song; 

They mark the day that in its sacred passing 

Brought life and joy; and on the memories throng 
Mysterious transports of life’s fleeting story. 
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The comfort which I have mentioned is very real, and every sor¬ 
rowing soul can obtain it in the treasury of grace. It is offered without 
money and without price. There is no other comfort for sorrows such 
as these. The one who sorrows for sin may see an opiate in the pleasure 
of the world, but he will awake again to the strained reality, and his 
grief will be more poignant than ever. And the one who sorrows in 
bereavement will exist In an ever-darkening prison unless there comes 
the comfort of the Light of life. Our Lord Jesus came “to comfort all 
that mourn.” “Earth 1ms no sorrow that heaven cannot heal.” Dr. J. H. 
Jowett in the Christian World of London. 


“And if Christ Be Not Risen, Then Is Our Preaching Vain, and Your 

Faith Is Also Vain.”—1 Cor. 15:14, 15 (489). 

What Comes of a Dead Christ? 

I. The first. point the Apostle makes is this: that with the resur¬ 
rection of Jesus Christ the whole gospel stands or falls. 

XI. Secondly, with the resurrection of Jesus Christ stands or fails 

the character of the witnesses. 

III. Again, with the resurrection of .Tesus Christ stands or falls the 
faith of the Christian, 

IV. Lastly, with the resurrection of Christ stands or falls the 
heaven of hi is servants.—-Alexander Maclaren, D* D. 

“But When the Morning Was now Come, Jesus Stood on the 

Shore"—John 21:4 (490). 

“Morning" and “Jesus.” Write a poem on these words—“Morning” 
and “Jesus.” Or put the two words, and just see the rapid variations 
of human life—“night" and “nothing,” “morning” and “Jesus." That 
1 h the Christian life, and in as far as we are vitally Christian do we 
enter into the mystery of these apparent contradictions. Meet a Christ¬ 
ian man under certain circumstances, and you will see as it were upon 
his countenance, “night" and “nothing.” You say. “How gloomy he is, 
and how much depressed! There is no spring in him, no tunefulness, no 
inspiration; only ‘night’ and ‘nothing.’ ” See him the next day, oi month, 
or year, and his countenance glows like the morning, and his voice is 
tuneful, and he brings with him an atmosphere pure, and vital and 
vitalizing. That is Christian life—sometimes very low, but always in 
Christ and always on the rock. Dwell on these sweet and tuneful words 
a little longer. Look at them, because the eye will help the ear. Joseph 

Parker* D. D. 

“After that Ye Have Suffered a Little While/' 1 Peter 5:10 (491). 

Suffering is inevitable. Through much tribulation we must pasB to 
our reward on high. No cross, no crown; no Gethsemane, no emptied 
grave; no cup of sorrow, no chalice of joy; no cry of forsakenness, no 
portion with the great, or spoil with the strong. All who suffer are not 
necessarily glorified; hut none are gloriiied who have not somehow suf- 
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and return, but the great chances come and go and never come again. 

, . „ If with illumined sight we could look back over the lives of the 
people by whom we are surrounded, how many great and rich oppor¬ 
tunities would we see that they have permitted to drift by them unim¬ 
proved!—J. T. McFarland, 

Heeding The Divine Voice (511). 

We can't choose happiness either for ourselves or for another: 
we can’t tell where that will lie. We can only choose whether we will 
indulge ourselves in the present moment or whether we will renounce 
that for the sake of obeying the divine voice within us—for the sake 
of being true to all the motives that sanctify our lives,—George Eliot 

Ready For The Summons (512), 

Our ship was bound for Constantinople. About one hundred miles 
to the east of Malta the wind dropped, and for three days we experi¬ 
enced a dead calm. The sails idly Happed against the masts as the 

ship slowly rolled from side to side. I had gone below to dinner with 
my three fellow midshipmen. We had just commenced our pea-soup 
and salt pork when the captain's voice was heard, “All hands on deck. 
Furl sails. 1 ' And looking down to our cabin he said, “Now youngsters, 
up on deck. Look alive!” 

“What could this order mean? Why, there's no wind* Not a 
cloud to he seen. Wish there was.” W© soon had our wish. It was 
no use discussing the “why” We had to obey. My work was to furl 
the mainroyal sail. When up aloft, I saw a jet black cloud on the 

western horizon. It rose rapidly. Beneath it was a white line, We 

were evidently in for a white squall. Hurriedly the sails were furled. 
By this time one-third of the sky was clouded over, The captain and 
officers were looking anxious. 

About half a mile astern of us was a brig, All lier sails were set. 
Evidently the coming squall had not been noticed, and was unprepared 
for. Only a few minutes before the squall struck her, we saw the crew 
hurrying aloft to furl the sails. At that moment a flash of lightning 
struck the brig, and we heard afterwards that four of the crew, who 
were furling the foretopsail, were struck and fell to the deck, charred 
corpses. The next moment we lost sight of her and thought she had 
foundered. A minute more and the hurricane struck us. 

How was it our captain had expected the tempest, when there was 
no cloud to be seen, and no wind to be felt? Passing the barometer in 
his cabin he noticed that the mercury was rapidly failing, and was 
sure a storm was coming, and hence the order, “All hands on deck. 
Purl all sails.” Here v, ore two vessels near each other, yet how differ¬ 
ently commanded! If on a voyage, in which ship and under which of 
these captains would you like to be? Your reply at once Is, “Under 
the captain cm the lookout, and in the ship prepared for the storm.” 

Apply this true narrative to yourself. We are on a voyage from 
Time to Eternity. A greater tempest is nearing. Your sky may be 
Just now unclouded* No storm in sight. You may bo saying, “Take 
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had once been black as the raven, on the pale Cheek b once red as 
berries, on the strong, straight nose that still spoke to her of all his 
strength and uprightness. Never again, she murmured to herself, would 
she see him in the little church, hearing the vessels of the Lord—the 
tallest, dearest Jigure among all. 

“Father,” she said at length, “wull I read a chapter to ye?” 

But the old man was in sore pain, and only moaned. She rose, 
however, and got the Book and opened it. 

“Father,” she said again, “what chapter wull 1 read to ye?” 

“Na, na, lassie,” lie said, "the storm’s up noo; I theekit (thatched) 
my hoosie in the calm weather.” 

And thereafter she waited without fear.—J. X. L., in the British 
Weekly. 

High Standards (516). 

No human being has ever attained to such high standards of living 
that there was nothing higher to work for. What a blessing this is! 
For there is no such joy in life as the reaching out after high standards 
and working toward them. Those who are content to live by any lower 
standard than the highest that they can conceive of, know nothing of 
the real zest and joy of life, of course. “Aren't your high standards 
sometimes a strain?” was asked of a man who was making an effort 
to move toward such standards. “No, indeed,” was the instant reply; 
“it’s low standards that make the strain.” Those who are closest to 
God show the real strain in life is the tug of pulling away from God. 
The more nearly we get into oneness with Him and HiB will, the more 
completely we have God and the universe working with us, instead 
of against us. It is the way of the transgressor that is hard. Christ’s 
yoke is the only strain-easing harness we can ever wear. But we 
can always discover ways of fitting our lives into it more perfectly, 
and this is His never-ceasing invitation to greater joy.—Examiner. 

The Whole Matter Settled (517).—The child of God who has settled 
the question of salvation may well rest in quietness, knowing that all 
is well. The man whose future is a groat uncertainty is guilty of folly 
if he lies down at ease and thrusts his peril from his mind. 

No Difference (513). 

To us all, under average conditions, come the same strength of 
youth, the same decay of old age. And after the usual span of years 
we are returned punctually to mother earth. 

Scepter and crown must tumble down; 

And in the dust be equal laid 

With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 

jWhile we are above ground, nature deals out a good deal of equality 
amongst us. The qualities of things are entirely democratic. If an em¬ 
peror runs his head against a stone wall he will get from it precisely 

the same reception as if he were a laborer. A rope will hang you or 

■■ 
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Our Business Is To Live {521). 

At a private meeting of friends, on one occasion, George Whitelield, 
after referring to the difficulties attending the gospel ministry, said he 
■was weary of the burdens of the day, and was glad that in a short 
time his work would he done, and he should depart to be with Christ. 
All present owned to having the same feeling, with the exception of 
Mr. Tennant. On seeing this, Mr. Whitelield, tapping him on the knees, 
said, “Well, Brother Tennant, you are the oldest man among us; do 
you not rejoice to think that your time is so near at hand when you 
will lie called home?” Mr. Tennant replied that he had no wish about 
it. Being pressed for something more definite, he added, “1 have noth¬ 
ing to do witti death. My business is to live as long as I can, and as 
well as I can, and serve my Master as faithfully as I can, until lie shall 
think proper to call me home. 1 ’—S. S. Times. 

Change Revealing the Unchanging (522). 

It is maddening to think of the sure decay and dissolution of all 
human strength, beauty, wisdom, unless that thought brings with it 
immediately, like a pair of coupled stars, of which the one is bright 
and the other dark, the corresponding thought of that which does not 
pass, and is unaffected by time and change. Just as reason requires 
some unalterable substratum, below all the fleeting phenomena of the 
changeful creation, a God who is the rock-basis of all, the staple to 
which all the links hang, so we are driven back and back and back, 
by the very fact of the transiency of the transient, to grasp, for a 
refuge and a stay, the permanency of the Permanent. 

But that conception of the meaning of each event that beralls us 
carries with it the conception of the whole of this life as being an 
education towards another. I do not understand how any man can 
hear to live here, and to do all his painful work, unless he thinks that 
by it he is getting ready for the life beyond, and that “nothing can 
bereave him of the force he made his own, being here.’’ The rough 
ore is turned into steel by being 

“PlungeS in baths of hissing tears, 

And heated hot with hopes and fears. 

And battered with the shocks of doom." 

And then—what then? Is an instrument thus fashioned and tempered 
and polished destined to be broken and “thrown as rubbish into the 
void?" Certainly not. If this life is education, as is obvious upon 
its very face, then there is a place where we shall exercise the facilities 
that we have acquired here, and manifest in loftier forms the characters 
which here we have made our own.-— Alexander Maclaren, D. D. 

Casting Out The Rubbish (523). 

When we turn out our rooms, our libraries, we are continually 
astonished at the rubbish we have allowed to gather, rubbish that 
has crowded out so much belter things. The life record often shows 
worse than that of the rooms. The supreme effort here should be to, 
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fort, Whether you shall be or not is God's Question* and for the pres 
ent you know His answer. Your question is what you shall be, and 
how/'—The Youth’s Companion* 

Not Abusing the World (527). 

Living in a perishing world* we are to use it* not abuse it All 
its forces we are to subdue* and to make them contribute to the com¬ 
fort and general well-being of society. This involves struggle* but the 
struggle is for man's betterment. Everything is to serve us* if we are 
wise enough to see it so. Nothing is meaningless that God has made^ 
The end of all things, in our relation to them* is that they he made 
subordinate to the opening-out of the sours best life here and forever.— 
The Lutheran Observer. 

The Loom of Life (528). 

It is a solemn thought* that every one of us carries about with 
him a mystical loom* and we are always weaving—weave* weave* weav¬ 
ing—this robe which we wear* every thought a thread of the warp, 
every action a thread of the weft. We weave It, as the spider does 
its web* out of its own entrails* if I might so say. We weave it, and 
we dye it* and we cut it* and we stitch it, and then we put it on and 

wear it* and it sticks to ns.A man is known by the 

company he keeps, and if your friends are picked out for other reasons* 
and their religion is no part of their attraction* it Is not an unfair con¬ 
clusion that there are other things for which you care more than you do 
for faith in Jesus Christ and love to Him. If yon deeply feel the bond 
that knits you to Christ* and really live near to Him, you will be near 
your brethren. You will feel that “blood is thicker than water,” and how¬ 
ever like you may be to irreligious people in many things* you will feel 
that the deepest bond of all knits you to the poorest* the most ignorant* 
the most unlike you in social position;—aye! and the most unlike you in 
theological opinion, that love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity,—Alex¬ 
ander Maclarem 

The Flight of Time (529). 

He* who lias found upon earth the city of his affections* and who 
with every onward step is only advancing toward a mist* may well 
look upon New Y ear’s day as a day of sorrow. Well may It be a dark 
and gloomy day to the man who* as a poor and humble pilgrim* Is 
journeying to some royal city where he has not a single friend to wel¬ 
come his arrival or offer him the shelter of a roof, A poor and humble 
pilgrim am I; but* God be thanked* I know of One who long ago pre¬ 
pared for me a place. Hence it is that as I pass the milestones* each 
in succession becomes an altar, on which I present oblations of grati¬ 
tude and praise. There are many* 1 am aware, to whom the thought 
of flight of time is dispiriting. For me* I feel that He hath not given 
the spirit of fear, but of power.—Tholuck, 
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of the connection of our life with God shall we resemble Him in the 
utility and permanent result of all we do. It has become obvious that 
in the world of nature nothing is isolated and independent, that ad 
nature is one whole* governed by one idea and fulfilling one purpose* 
Human lives are under the same law. No life is outside of the plan 
which comprehends the whole; every life contributes something to the 
fulfillment of the great purpose all are to serve* Our Lord tells us 
that this purpose is in the mind of God* and that He judges us by our 
fulfillment or nonfulfillment of His will And that we should be re¬ 
luctant to bring forth fruit to God or hesitate io live for Him has Us 
root in the foolish idea that God and we have opposing interests, so 
that to help out God's idea of the world and to work with Him and 
toward His end is really not our best* Nothing seems enough to teach 
us that God is all on our side and that He has laid up for us abundant 
provision for feeling and thought and for spiritual strength and joy.— 
From “Footsteps in the Path of Life*” 

Ready for the Bridegroom (532)• 

Both the wise and the foolish virgins started out in readiness for 
the bridegroom's coining with their lamps trimmed and burning, but 
only the wise were found in the end with a supply of oil sufficient to 
last. The bridegroom came unexpectedly; there was no time after 
His coming was heralded to make preparations* What does the oil 
symbolize? In Old Testament times priests and kings were set apart 
for their office by having their heads anointed with oil. The word 
Messiah means the anointed One. “Zechariah saw in vision a golden 
lamp-stand with seven lamps, and on either side of it an olive tree, 
from which oil flowed through golden pipes to feed the flame. The 
interpretation of the vision was given by The angel that talked with 1 
the prophet as being "not by might nor by power, but by my spirit, 
saith the Lord. 1 So we follow the plainly marked road and Scripture 
use of the symbol when we take the oil in the parable to be the sum 
of the influences from Heaven which were bestowed through the spirit 
of the Lord* The lamp is the spiritual life of the individual, which is 
nourished and made visible to the world as light, by the continual 
communicating from God of these hallowing influences*” This inter¬ 
pretation is from the pen of Doctor Maclaren, as also this lesson: “All 
spiritual emotions and vitality, like every other kind of emotion and 
vitality, die unless nourished* There is nothing in our religious emo¬ 
tions which have any guarantee of perpetuity in it, except upon certain 
conditions* We may live, and our life may ebb. We may trust, and 
our trust may tremble into unbelief* We may obey, and our obedience 
may be broken by the mutinous risings of self-will. We may walk in 
the 'paths of righteousness,' and our feet may falter and turn aside* 
There is certainty of the dying out of all communicated life, unless 
the channel of communication with the life from which it was first 
kindled, be kept constantly clear* The lamp may be 'a burning and 
a shining light/ but it will be light ‘for a season' only, unless it is fed 
from that from which it was first set alight; and that is from God Him* 
self*”—TarbelL 
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We are growing older, brother, so they say. 

Just a little wrinkled now, and getting gray. 

But the cutward is the seeming, 

They who speak to us are dreaming, 

.Youth immortal crowns us in the perfect day. 

We are growing older, brother; earth is dressed 
In no colors like the country of the blest, 

And the one who walks beside us, 

Jesus Christ, the good, will guide us 
Till we lixid the Father's face and there we rest. 

We are growing older, brother, even so; 

Though the twilight bells are ringing soft and low, 
Richest gifts of earth are given, 

And a welcome waits in heaven, 

To the Father's friends and friendship do we go* 

—Selected. 


My Wish (546), 

Let me but live my life from year to year 
With forward face and un reluctant soul, 

Not hastening to nor turning from the goal; 

Not mourning for the things that disappear 
In the dim past* nor holding back in fear 

Vrom what the future veils; but with a whole 
And happy heart, that pays its toll 
To Youth and Age, and travels on with cheer, 

—Henry van Byke, 

Be Ready (547). 

“Be ready in the morning!"— 

This was thy voice, O Lord, 

To Moses In the desert, 

First penman of thy word. 

Thou hadst. him up the mountain 
To meet thee face to face. 

There learn directly from thee 
What laws should rule our race, 

“No man shall come up with thee;" 

Alone thou mad'st him climb 
That rugged brow of Sinai, 

Majestic through all time. 

What tongue can tell his trembling, 

When, leaving all behind, 

Alone, alone, he ventured 
"o meet the Eternal Mind! 
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IV. Note the giving of the new name to the victors. The renova¬ 
tion of the being and efflorescence into new knowledge, activities, per¬ 
fections, and joys, is only possible on condition of the earthly life of 
obedience, and service, and conquest—A. Maclaren. 

11 Have the Keys of Hell and Death.”—Rev, 1:18 (555), 

The text shows— 

I, That we must look higher than a natural agency for the account 
of the death of a single individual. Of course here, as in other depart¬ 
ments of His administration, our Lord walks by second causes. Disease, 
violence, and natural decay are His instrumentality. But who calls the 
instrumentality into play? Who sets it at work? Who first touches the 
hidden spring? Undoubtedly the great Redeemer. Death is a solemn 
thing, a thing of vast moment, and cannot be decreed except immediately 
by Him, The key is in His hand exclusively. 

IL Again, death is often regarded in the mass, and on a large 
scale, a view which derogates altogether from its awfulness and solemni¬ 
ty, Death is the transaction of an Individual with an individual, of 
Christ the Lord with on© single member of the human family. For 
every individual the dark door turns afresh upon its hinges. 

in. Death is in no way the result of chance. The death of each per¬ 
son is predestined and Prearranged, Christ Himself trod the dark avenue 
of death; He Himself passed into the realm of the unseen. There are 
His footsteps all along the path, even where the shadows gather thickest 
round it, as mere were the footsteps of the priests all along the deepest 
bed of Jordan. “Though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil, for Thou art with me/—Garlburn. 

“Establish Thou the Work of our Hands,”— Ps. 90:17 (556), 

Feelings pass, thoughts and imaginations pass: Dreams pass: Work 
remains. Through eternity, what you have done, that you are. They 
tell us that not a sound has ever ceased to vibrate through space; that 
not a ripple has ever been lost upon the ocean. Much more is it true 
that not a true thought, nor a pure resolve, nor a loving act, has ever 
gone forth in vain.—Robertson, 

“And They Heard a Great Voice from Heaven Saying Unto Them, 

Come up Hither”—Rev. 11:12 (557). 

I. The voice of God comes to us from heaven and says to us r 
“Come up hither/' The new voice of God speaks not to the ear, but to 
the heart. The whole Bible is a great voice from heaven. Revelation 
furnishes us with a continuous proof that it is the upward path which 
God would have us choose from the two that are before us. 

II. A second voice that invites us up to heaven is that of our 
blessed Savior. What was the Redeemer's whole appearance on earth 
but one earnest, unceasing, lifelong entreaty that men would turn to 
God. 

III. The blessed Spirit, too, adds His voice to that which invites 
us toward heaven. The whole scope and object of His working is to 
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REFLECTIONS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A Contrast (562), 

Two pictures have recently been described, in which Death appears 
as a destroyer and as a friend. In the first he comes into a scene of 
gaiety where revelry and pleasure are at their height As a cowled and 
ghastly form he passes through and leaves bodies lying stark and life¬ 
less, while the living flee from him. So he is a destroyer. In the other 
picture he has come to an aged saint in the church belfry, and has 
touched him lovingly so that a look of peace is on his face. Th© window 
is thrown open and a bird sings its song on the sill. Death has come 
as a friend to close the hard gates of life, and to open the gates of 
eternity. It makes all the difference to whom death comes, whether he 
is destroyer or friend. To him who treads the path to life with Jesus 
Christ, going toward the tomb with Him until the tomb closes, there is 
assurance of an opened tomb, and a path that stretches on upward 
where the foot marks lead away from the grave. There have always 
been dreams of that life beyond, which has mastered death, but no one 
save this Christ of the opened tomb has ever come back to bear news 
of it, and to promise entrance into it.—Selected. 

Unanswerable, <563)—"I came from God,'* said the poet-preacher, 
George McDonald, "and I am going back to God, and I won't have any 
gaps of death in the middle of my life/' 

Homegoing (564). 

The old images of death were th© skull and cross-bones, the darkened 
house, th© hearse, the black robes of darkness and plumes plucked 
from the wings of night and gloom. Then came Christ. With one blow 
He shattered these barbarous conceptions. Dying was homegoing. Death 
was the door Into His Father's house. Here men burn with fever and 
shiver with cold; yonder is the souPs summerland, Here the tree ripens 
fruit once a year; there every month. Here men are starved, pinched, 
dwarfed; there they shall grow. Here reason is a spark; there it will 
be a flame. Here song has a single note; there it shall deepen into a 
symphony. Here a man feeds on a crust; there is the fruit of the tree 
of immortal life. Here h© drinks at a broken cistern; there flows the 
river of the water of life. Shakespeare is the true man m Intellect, 
and of his forty faculties, here starved and seminal, there men shall be 
Shakespearean, and more, in every one of his gifts, as if a hundred poets 
and sages and heroes were united into one full-orbed man. Therefore 
Paul's abandon of joy at the very thought of death.—Hillis. 
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Death's Blessings (569). 

So under the prospect of the greatest of all farewells God lias been 
pleased to make the world more kindly. Death has touched all relation¬ 
ships and hallowed them. It Is the source and the spring of more than 
half life’s gladness. In a father's care, in a mother’s love, in the de¬ 
votion of husband and wife and in the bond of friendship there Is a 
sweet solicitude, a depth, a grasp, a hunger that the world would never 
have dreamed of but for death.—George H. Morrison. 

Two Views of Death (571). 

The best thought of the nineteenth century, at least so far as the 
English raise is concerned, is summed up in the poetry of Tennyson and 
Browning. For each of them the art of poetry was the Berious expres¬ 
sion and perpetuation of great thoughts,—not the idle song of idle singers. 
One was the greater artist, the other the greater thinker: which was 
the greater poet it is perhaps too early to try to say. But the works of 
both are interesting equally for their resemblances and their contrasts. 
Both passed through doubt and struggle: both became poets of peace 
and faith. But how differently their struggles and their victories are 

expressed! 

Perhaps the most interesting of these contrasts is that between the 
two poems which these men wrote as they looked forward to death, 
not merely to death in the abstract, but to the individual poet’s end, 
personally conceived and faced. In each case the poem was actually 
written near the end of life, and in each case it was intended to stand 
as the epilogue to the author’s works. Tennyson’s swan-song is known 
to everyone. For him death meant “sunset and evening star,” a tide 
“too full for sound or foam,” a gentle passing into the great sea, met by 
a Pilot perfectly trusted. Browning's is less familiar, but no les3 
characteristic as it is no less noble. Passing by the moment of death 
altogether, he considers what ho shall be to his friends when they think 
of him as departed. Shall they pity him, as imprisoned in darkness 

after so wide and vigorous a life? 

"No, at noonday in the hustle of man’s Worktime 
Greet the unseen with a cheer! 

Bid him forward, breast and back as either should be, 

'Strive and thrive!’ cry ‘Speed,—fight on, fare ever 
There as here.’ ” 

It would be idle to try to claim superiority for either attitude. One 
represents one mood, the other another. One will best console one man, 
the other another. For some death is friendliest when thought of as the 
calm voyage, with full sail spread at sunset, into a stormless though 
mysterious sea. For others it cannot possibly be welcomed except as 
giving hopo for unstopped, or even freer and fuller, activity. 

Guesswork and Proof (572). 

Socrates, in the presence of death, exclaimed: “Would that we 
could more securely and less perilously sail upon a stronger vessel or 
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Tennyson and Hallam. <577)—Said the great Tennyson in a better 
moment: "It’s the reality or life! Where’s Arthur, my heart’s love, 

the greatest genius of the literary world, going out in boyhood? Where’s 
Arthur? He lives!” Then Tennyson turned away from all question 
and began to sing beautiful music,—Selected. 

A Glorious Certainty (578), 

W T e have all echoed those words of the noted divine: “I want some¬ 
thing more than a guess for my dying pillow!” Thank God we have it. 

“Intimations of Immortality” are all well enough for poetry; they 
will do to interest an idle hour when I am well and strong, and my 

lease on life seems flawless* 

But we want something more than felicitious expressions and 
esthetic fancies when the room is darkened and a white-capped nurse 
is taking our steadily rising temperature, and a baffled physician is 
compelled to suspect defeat. At such times we want something very 
definite, authoritative, beyond a peradventure. Nature is full of whispers, 
hints, suggestions, implications, pointing to the probability of a future 

life. 

Reason can work out the problem almost to a final certainty. Cicero 
said, “There is, I know not how, in the minds of men a certain preBage, 
as it were, of a future existence, and this takes deepest root and is 
most discoverable in the greatest geniuses and most exalted souls.” 

But neither poets, nor naturalists nor philosophers nor all combined, 
can give me what I want when death's shadow falls across my life. 

Thank God Christ can! He does! 

No wonder that, as the realization of this earn© upon the great 
Apostle afresh, he burst forth into that ecstatic, jubilant classic of Eter¬ 
nal optimism: 

“O death where is thy sting? 

O grave where is thy victory? 

But thanks be to God who glveth us the victory througu our Lord, 
Jesus Christ.” 

No wonder that Easter is a time of joy and gladness. 

It celebrates the bringing of life and immortality to light; the 
scattering of the haze and mists of sweet fancies and beautiful guesses, 
and the shining forth in ali its noonday brilliancy of the Sun of Right¬ 
eousness; the enthronement in our hearts of a blessed certainty, which 
neither death, nor musty tombs, nor aught else ean ever again dim.—The 

Christian World. 

How Christ Changed Things (579). 

The Roman orators exclaimed, “If there be a meeting place of the 
dead!” Then Christ entered the scene, whispering that God was fully 
equal to the emergency named “death.” Passing through the grave, 
He exclaimed, “Because 1 live ye shall live also!” And from that hour 
death was clothed with sweet allurement. The falling statesman, tha 
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not supposed to know and to comprehend everything in the universe, 
or we would have ihe means at command. Let us not fret about it, 
but take on trust what we cannot see. 

Then let us be jubilant over the hope set before us that by and by 
our house will have more windows. The infinite Builder has promised 
a wider outlook, a broader vision, a clearer view by and by. And what 
beautiful things He will provide for us to look upon! 

Meanwhile, the narrowest house below, and the most restricted 
in outlook, has yet a window toward the. sky. Through this enough may 
be seen of that fair expanse of blue to enlarge and also to Quiet the 
heart and to keep one glad while waiting for the many windows of "the 
bouse which is from heaven,” which is being prepared for us. 

Victor Hugo’s Argument for Immortality (583). 

“I feel in myself the future life. I am rising, I know, toward the 
sky. The sunshine is over my head. Heaven lights me with the reflec¬ 
tion of unknown worlds. 

"You say the soul is nothing but the result of bodily powers: why 
then is my soul the more luminous when my bodily powers begin to 
fail? Winter is on my head and eternal spring is in my heart. 

"The nearer I approach the end, the plainer I hear around me the 
Immortal symphonies of the worlds which unite me. It is marvelous, 
yet simple. It is a fairy tale, and it is a history. For half a century 
I have been writing my thoughts in prose, verse, history, philosophy, 
drama, romance, tradition, satire, ode, song—I have tried all. But I feel 
that I have not said the thousandth part of what is in me. When 1 
go down to the grave I can say, like so many others, ‘I have finished 
my day's work,’ but I cannot say, 'I have finished my life.’ My day’s 
work will begin the next morning. The tomb is not a blind alley, it is 
a thoroughfare. It closes in the twilight to open with the dawn. I 
improve every hour because I love this world as my fatherland. My 
work is only a beginning. My work is hardly above its foundation. I 
would be glad to see it mounting and mounting forever. The thirst 
for the infinite proves infinity.’’ 

Asleep in Jesus (584). 

The Christian name for a burial ground is cemetery, "sleeping 
place.” 

"Sleep is a death; oh, make me try, 20-2 

By sleeping, what is it to die! 

And as gently lay my head 
On my grave as now my bed.” 

“A man goes to bed willingly and cheerfully, because ho believes be 
shall rise again the next morning, and be renewed in bis strength, 
Confidence in the resurrection would make us go to the grave as cheer¬ 
fully as we go to our beds” 
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and sure to be new mounds in the graveyard; but, if we are Christians 
who believe in the life everlasting, we know that for every life that 
ends here there is life begun in the home whence they go no more out 
Just as we constantly close our eyes at night and pass into a state 
of restful unconsciousness, to waken in the morning ready to take up 
the tasks of another day, and enjoy another day's pleasure, so death 
closes our eyes on earth merely to open them upon the transceodant 
glory of an endless day.—Selected. 

Despair and Hope (588)- 

A recent writer says that Rider Haggard suggests that life is a 
game of blind man’s buff on a narrow mountain top, played in the mist. 
Players are constantly slipping over the precipice, but nobody notices 
because there are plenty more, and the game goes on. Left to our* 
selves, that is all there is to it. A man is here today and gone tomorrow. 
Where he is gone there is no sage wise enough to tell us. We call but 
he returns not. One did return. All our human sepulchers have foot* 
prints which lead down. There are no heel marks toward the grave. 
That is, there is only one pair of footprints with heel toward the grave, 
and the foot was nail-pierced, Christ has passed through the grave, 
and has shown that there is meaning and life beyond it. 

The Instinct of Immortality (589), 

There is within each of us an instinct of immortality. We do not 
need science to teach us that. The feeble efforts we put forth here to 
do good and to cultivate in our lives all that is best seems a prophecy 
of a more complete work and life in another sphere of existence. Do 
you think God will take the tools out of the workman’s hands just 
when he has learned to use them properly, or that He will discharge 
His servants just when they are best able to serve Him? It may 
sometimes appear to me that my hope of a future life is all vain. That 
God does not care for me, and has not given to me an instinct of the 
immortal life, but when I think how He guides the birds of passage on 
their long and dreary way, l am led to ask, “Is not a man better than 
a bird?” and I find hope and cheer iu the lines of the poet addressed 
to the waterfowl: 

“He T who from zone to zone 

Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 

In the long way that I must tread alone 
Will lead my steps aright.” 

Men in all ages and in all si>heres of life have had their thoughts 
turned to the future. In his old age Goethe said: “My own convic¬ 
tion of a continued existence springs from my consciousness of personal 
energy, for I work incessantly to the end. Nature is bound to assign 
to me another form of being as soon as my present one can no longer 
serve my spirit.” Jean Paul Richter says: “We desire Immortality, 
not as a reward of virtue, but as its continuance.”—Herbrtick. 
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ine. He writes most beautifully; father gone, mother—half dozen chil¬ 
dren, all younger than he! For six years he has been slaving his 
life for their support, and every possibility has gone from him. One 
of the saddest expressions in human life is this one: If 1 only had a 
chance! 

If there is a just God in the heavens, sometime, somewhere, you 
will have a chance! I say it with all reverence, but with a deep con¬ 
viction in my soul, that if this life is all, then this world is the worst 
possible world that even Almighty God Himself could make, that sin 
has done as much for this world as Almighty God could do in human 
conception.—Cortland Myers, D, D* 

Implanted in the Race (593). 

We can trace this belief in immortality in an unbroken chain from 
the earliest records of history to the present time. Cicero, who made 
the most exhaustive study of the subject that has come down to us 
from ancient times said: "The Immortality of the soul is established 
by the consent of all nations/' The Chaldean Tablets, written before 
the time of Abraham, contain prayers for the dead. The literature of 
all ancient nations is colored with the belief. The tombs of Egypt with 
inscriptions 4,000 years old, are witnesses to the belief of that ancient 
race. The literature and sculpture of the Phoenicians, the Assyrians, 
Greeks and Romans are eloquent with the hope of another life. It 
formed the basis of Homer's song; the rude Norseman built his mythol¬ 
ogy upon it* It is seen in the lamps which lighted the sepulchers of 
Greece and Rome. The Gallic warrior had his armor buried with him 
that in another world he might follow his favorite pastime, wan With 
the plumed and painted Indian, are buried his bow and arrow and 
wampum that in the “Happing Hunting Ground” he may pursue the 
chase* In India the widow was buried on the funeral pyre of her husband 
that she might serve him in the spirit world* In Persia the grave is 
often left partly open to facilitate the resurrection of the dead. The 
Japanese believe not only in the immortality of man but of animals. 
The lowest tribes of central Africa and even the degraded Patagonians, 
the lowest of the human family, teach a future existence.—James IX 
Rankin, D. D. 


The Soul's Plea (594). 

One of the apparently tragical phases of human life is that so 
many cherished plans are never completed, so many precious hopes 
never realized. Too often the evening comes when man's best work 
is only begun. It would seem that our noblest purposes are unfulfilled, 
our highest aspirations unsatisfied. True it is, as one has said, that 
<'a broken column is the tit monument of onr life.” 

It is related that Humboldt, the great German naturalist, who at¬ 
tained the age of ninety, exclaimed shortly before his death: “Oh, for 
another one hundred years!” How many an earnest, ambitious mortal 
has felt with sadness of heart that the term of life on earth is all 
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appearance which masks the hidden spiritual fact. St Paul, who was 
looking forward to a violent death, speaks of it with incidental ease 
as the time of his departure, or, as he put it, the time of his sailing. 
The term he used was a nautical one, and means an unmooring, as if 
Paul thought of raising the anchor or casting o£E the lines and sailing 
for another haven and another shore. And the writer of the fourth 
Gospel reports the Master as speaking of the many mansions in the 
Father’s house, and of places prepared for many. Rightly, then, do 
wo say that this event is no more an ending than it is a beginning. 
The earthly life has ceased, and the immortal life has begun. On this 
fact our thought should dwell today. To us the heartache, the tears, 
the loneliness, and the emblems of sorrow; to him the fullness of life 
immortal. —Dr* Borden F* Bown6* 

The Lesson of Easter (597), 

What manner of being is this who alone among all its millions 
of earth commands the supreme place in our thoughts and actions! 
His words, His deeds, His character, His sacrifice declare Him to 
be the Son of God, The Son of man, He called Himself the brother 
of us all, and yet in the most divine way, its fullest and final revelation 
of heaven to men. He it is with whom we have to do, and who has to 

do ’with us* 

His pre-eminent claim is in the fact that He is the Redeemer of 
the world. "And I, if I be lifted up." Startling statement. Again and 
again He made the declaration: “The Son of man must be lifted up.” 
And what did He mean by that lifting up of Himself?^ The magnifying 
of His wisdom, the beauty of His life? More than this. For this Ho 

said signifying what death He should die.” 

O, what a lifting up was that upon the cross, outside the city walls! 
What a lifting up to pain and darkness and shame and death! this 
is the tragedy of the ages. “But He was wounded for our transgression, 

and the Lord laid on Him the iniquity of us all." 

“The Son of man must be lifted up.” What made that must! 
Wherein was the divine necessity of His death? First because of our 
sins and our helplessness in guilt. Second, because of His infinite love 
for men. O, it was not the nails, nor the power of the Roman soldier 
which held Him to the cross. Had He willed it He could have saved 
Himself The power which chained the sufferer to the cruel tree was 
His infinite love for sinful man. “He must die because he would save, 

and He would save because He did love.” 

“And I will draw all men unto Me,” The mightiest power in the 
world today is the cross of Christ. This is the magnet which rivets all 
eves, dominates all hearts, more and more. It is transforming tho 
lives of men and nations. O, thou wondrous cross! All other lights on 
eartJl srow dim before Thy Easter. “0 Galilean, Thou hast conquered. 

“Were this whole realm of nature mine, ^ 

That were a present far too small, 

Love so amazing, so divine, 

Demands my soul, my life, my all.” 

—Dr. Henry M. Curtis. 
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And thus, tho earth is more valuable than you would think it. God 
lias far more to watch over in it than its living population. It rolls on 
iLs way, bearing in its bosom a vast freight of that which is yet to 
people heaven. Let us remember, that the quiet burying-piace which 
-we pass with scarce a glance, contains mines which in God’s sight are 
richer by far than ever enriched Peru. Not merely the mouldering 
remains of organized matter; not something which has seen its day 
and done its work; but something whose day is only coining, and whose 
work is not yet well begun; something which rests less in memory 
than in hope; the “body still united to Christ!” The held of the world 
is a harvest-field. Not vainly did our fathers call the burying-piace 
God’s Acre. It is sown with the seeds of God’s harvest; and the day 
of resurrection is God’s reaping-day. 

The places on earth that are quietest now will be most bustling 
on that day of resurrection! When the hum has ceased in the great 
city's streets, the sequestered walks of its burying-piace will be trodden 
by many generations together. It is a strange thing to stand in the 
breathless stillness of some populous cemetery, and to think what a 
stirring amid its dust the voice of the last trump will make!—Boyd. 

Tho Glorified Body (601). 

The wisest people of antiquity exerted all their ingenuity to arrest 
the progress of decay in their beloved dead; and so successful was 
their skill, that wo can even yet draw forth from the sepulchral pyra¬ 
mids of Egypt, forms that two thousand years since walked the streets 
of cities whose very ruins have disappeared before the touch of time, 
it was but the other day that I held in my hand the hand of a little 
Egyptian boy who died two thousand years since; and it was a strange 
thing as it were to touch that hand across that long waste of years. 
And though, when we look on the decaying features, which ill all their 
fragility have outlived rocks and empires, we may smile at this earnest 
anxiety to preserve the least important part of man, we cannot but feel 
a thoughtful interest in tbe contemplation of that pious care which made 
men so anxiously seek to preserve tho lips they had in childhood kissed, 
and the knees they had climbed. It was a praiseworthy, even though a 
futile task, for such as knew of no resurrection, to care for even the 
material part of man; aud though we, in these modern days, may bury 
our dead from our sight, and yield the battle with decay, it is not 
because we feel no coucern in even the decaying relics of a parent or 
a friend; it is because we know assuredly that this mortal shall put on 
immortality, and that God Himself will watch over it in the space which 
must elapse before it does so. Give, then, Christians, the body to the 

grave; and never seek to arrest its quiet progress to rejoin the ele¬ 
ments. Let it decay like all things here, returning peacefully to the 

dust from whence it was taken; and rather cherish in your memory 

the pleasant recollection of its health and strength, than preserve in 
y 0ur dwelling the wasted image of its weakness and ruin. Lay it in 
the grave, in the certain hope of a joyful resurrection; and when you 
come to die, cling to the same blessed hope. Know that never pyramid 
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Face to Face (627). 


2 Si 


Face to face with Christ, my Saviour; 

Face to face what will it be. 

When with rapture I behold Him, 

Jesus Christ Who died for me? 

The Beyond (628). 

They talk about the fading hopes, that mock the years to be, 

But write me down as saying there’s hope enough for me. 

Over the old world’s wailing the sweetest music swells, 

In the stormiest night 1 listen and hear the bells—the hells. 

Revealer arid Revealed (629). 

From glory unto glory that ever lies before. 

Still widening, adoring, rejoicing more and more. 

Still following where He leadeth from shining Held to fie.d, 
Himself our goal of glory, Revealer and revealed. 

The Easter Dawn (630). 

My heart that many a weary day 
Went sighing cn its way, 

With the clear light the morning brings 

Exults again and sings, 

As one who in a dreary night 
Lies tossing and distraught. 

Welcomes the earliest gleams of light 

On the cloud curtains wrought. 

‘■The Lord is risen!" His ransomed sing. 

And bells of gladness ring. 

“The Lord is risen!" my heart replies; 

And hope with Him shall rise. 

No more beside an empty tomb 
I wait, where love is cold. 

The light of morning breaks the gloom; 

The words of promise hold. 

The welcome, Faith, that faltered long. 

To thine own happy song; 

And hope and love, with visions sweet, 

Where dawn and shadow meet. 

Out. of the night of doubt and fear 
God makes His morning shine. 

The fulness of the day is near 
Its light forever mine. 

—Rev. Isaac Ogden Rankm. 
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If the Savior had not intended us to know something about it He 
would have remained silent on the subject, which I do not. think He 
has done. My research leads me to two conclusions as follows: 

First That the soul does subsist after death and in some place 
of abode suited to its altered condition. 

Second, That this state is not, in all probability, a state of in¬ 
sensibility, but of thought, consciousness, content and happiness.—H. 
N, Conry, D. D, 

'"Dust Thou Art, And To Dust Thou Shalt Return.”—Gen, 3:19 (661), 

It was a quaint but solemn fancy of the poet, to apostrophize a 
molehill in a churchyard, as containing part, perhaps, of a great com¬ 
pany of human beings. It is strange, indeed, to think how many 
mortals may meet in that small hillock; how winds and rains may 
there have brought together in death those who never met in life; 
how the warm blood once ran through that crumbling mould; how 
every atom of it claims closest kindred with ourselves l And we re¬ 
member, too, how science tells us, not as a striking fancy, but as a 
certain fact, that the whole material world is pervaded by the atoms 
which entered into the material frames of generations that are gone. 
There is something of them in the yellow autumn harvests, and in the 
leafy summer trees; something hi the dust w'hich our footsteps stir, 
and which the breeze wafts in play. There is but one generation of 
humankind alive at once; but there are a hundred slumbering in the 
dust together, “All that tread the globe, are but a handful to the 
tribes that slumber in its bosom.” No wonder that men, upon any au¬ 
thority less certain than that of the Almighty God Himself, should have 
failed to believe that what was so widely dispersed and so completely 
assimilated, should ever bo separated, assembled, quickened again.— 
Boyd, 

“if Christ Hath Not Been Raised, Then Is Our Preaching Vain, Your 

Faith Is Also Vain * . . Ye Are Yet in Your Sins. Then Also 

They That Are Fallen Asleep in Christ Have Perished.”—1 Cor. 

15:17, 18 (662). 

I. If this is the final word about Him, there is not a shadow 
of hope. 

“Eat, drink and die, for we are souls bereaved. 

Of all the creatures under heaven's wide cope. 

We are the most hopeless who had once most hope. 

And most belief less that had most believed. 

Ashes to ashes, dust to dust, 

As of the unjust, also of the just. 

Yea, of that Just One, too! 

It is the one sad gospel that is true,— 

Christ is not risen,” 
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its home in the ocean? Stagnant pool! I know its tale; hut ‘'living 
water”—“it doth not yet appear” what they shall he. And these things 
are an. allegory of the life that is life indeed. 

Let us get hack into the antecedents of this fact of sonsbip. Out 
of what has it emerged? Look into the heart of man, with its sin, hale, 
rebellion, and unclean ness, until the spirit sinks at the baseness of it. 
j t W as fairly photographed, this unregenerate heart of man, by One 
who knew “what was in man” “From, within, out of the heart of 
man proceed evil thoughts, adulteries, fornications, murders, thefts, 
covetousness, wickedness, deceit, luxuriousness, an evil eye, blasphemy, 
pride, foolishness.” What, then, is this marvel of grace? This dark¬ 
ness enlightened, this stubbornness broken, this foulness cleansed, and 
the heart of a man, photographed thus by One who saw and knew, 
becoming the Bethlehem of a new incarnation of the Son of God! 1C 
that is done out of such material—and it is done, is it not? what may 
we not expect the love of God, by whose power such a wonder is 
wrought, will still do? If "from death to life” is thus possible, from 
life to more life, and yet more, must be possible also.—Sculptors of Life. 

“The Sting of Death Is Sin, And The Strength of Sin Is The Law. But 

Thanks Be To God Which Giveth Us The Victory Through Our 

Lord Jesus Christ.”—1 Cor. 15:56, 57 (665). 

We shall take up these two points to dwell upon. 

I. The awfulness which hangs round the dying hour. 

IX. Faith conquering in death. 

I. That w r hich makes it peculiarly terrible to die is asserted in 
this passage to be guilt. We lay a stress upon this expression,—the 
sting. It is not said that sin is the only bitterness; but it is the sting 
which contains in it the venom of a most exquisite torture. And, in 
truth, brethren, it is no mark of courage to speak lightly ol' human 
dying. We may do it in bravado, or in wantonness; but no man who 
thinks can call it a trifling thing to die. True thoughtfulness must 

shrink from death without Christ. 

1. Now, the first cause which makes it a solemn thing to die 
is the instinctive cleaving of everything that lives to its own existence. 
That unutterable thing which wo call our being—the idea of parting 

with it is agony. 

2. The second reason is not one of Imagination at all, but most 
sober reality. It is a solemn thing to die, because It is the parting 
with all round which the heart’s best affections, have twined themselves. 

II. We pass to our second subject—-Faith conquering in death. 

Let us understand what really is the victory over foar. It may 
be rapture, or it may not. All that depends very much on tempera¬ 
ment; and, after all, the broken words of a dying man are a very poor 
index of bis real state before God. Rapturous hope has been granted 

to martyrs in peculiar moments. 

I. In the first place, brethren, if we ■would be conquerors, we must 
realize God’s love in Christ. Take care not to bo under the law. Con- 
straint never yet made a conqueror; the utmost it can do is tq make 
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is sewn into the ground, it dies, decays, but ere long it bursts forth 
into new life. In the furrows of the held God has written the fact 
of resurrection. 

Second, the Bible, Now things are not necessarily true because 
they are in the Bible* but they are in the Bible because they are true. 
The Bible is a book of life. Through it runs, like a scarlet Ime, their 
idea of life. The patriarchs were buried with their fathers. There 
was the dim idea of a reunion beyond. Job, down in the depths of 
despair raises the question, but in the same breath answers M I wait 
till my change comes/' Psalms and prophecies alike are colored by 
this thought and inspired by their hope. The New Testament throbs 
with it. The apostolic teaching was that of the resurrection. 

Third, the personal Jesus. It was a hope in His own heart and 
He inspired it in the hearts of His followers. “Because l live, ye shall 
live also." “I go to prepare a place for you." in Mis own personal 
life He won the victory over death and the grave and conclusively 
demonstrated the fact of immortality, so that men might no longer 
doubt. 

Fourth, But God has written this truth in our own personal lives 
and experiences. We have certain instincts, certain longings and de¬ 
sires, certain unrest, unfulfilled yearnings, these will tind their answer, 
their corresponding element elsewhere. These undeveloped powers of 
our being will come to fruition, to completion yonder. The incomplete 
life demands a future life—C, E. Schaeffer, D. D, 

' J ln SVIy Father’s House Are Many Mansions,"—John 14:2 (668). 

I. How much the presence with us of this realized immortality— 
the alert awareness of the reality and proximity of the other world— 
would do to keep earth from becoming too prominent, too predominant, 

in our thinking. 

The sounds and sights of sense p-ess in upon us with such insist¬ 
ency; they are so clamorous in their efforts to gain and bold and 
monopolize our attention, that these thmgs which though more real, and 
Infinitely more important, arc unseen, arc ever in danger of being thrust 

aside or obscured* 

It is so much easier to see than to perceive; to hear than to reflect, 
to sense things than to spiritually discern them, that the former is apt 
to shoulder the more subtle method iside. We permit earth's songs 
to silence heaven's melodies, and earth's spectacles to eclipse heaven's 
visions. 

But he who has come under the spell of this “power of an endless 
life; 11 who has cultivated the habit cf bi-worldliness as a permanent 
heart attitude—for him first things are kept first, and earth is a con¬ 
tinual reminder of heaven. 

IT. What a difference the keen realization of these great truths as 
vividly present facts would make in ns when bereavement comes into 
our lives. 
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ie grieved over; but if we could follow the friend into the glory of 
heaven, we should rejoice* The things we think are calamities and 
causes for sorrow, if we could see them as God sees them, would appear 
to be blessings* If Mary had found the body of Jesus in the tomb, as 
she expected to do, it would have been cause for grief* The empty tomb 
at which she grieved was the reason for the world’s hope* Mary did not 
recognize Jesus* How needless her sorrow was! For if she had known 
Him, joy would have filled her heart* Is it otherwise with us in our 
times of fear? Jesus is beside us, even speaking to us; hut we do not 
know it is He, nor do we hear His words of comfort* We grieve and 
let ourselves he crushed by our sorrows, not knowing that the sorrow 
is only the shadow of a great joy, and that what seems to us emptiness 
and loss is really the blessedness of heaven.— From "Evening Thoughts*” 

Merely Going Home (673). 

The hospital tents had been filled up as fast as the wounded men 
had been brought to the rear. Among the number was a young man 
mortally wounded and not able to speak* It was near midnight, and 
many a loved one from our homes lay sleeping on the battlefield-—that 
sleep that knows no waking until Jesus shall call for them* The sur¬ 
geons had been their round of duty, and for a moment all was quiet 
Suddenly this young man, before speechless, called in a clear, distinct 
voice, "Here!” The surgeon hastened to his side and asked what he 
wished, "Nothing,” he said, "They were calling the roll in heaven, and 
I was answering to my name.” He turned his head and was gone to 
join the army whose uniforms were washed white in the blood of the 
lamb,—Selected. 

Released (674). 

A friend in Ireland once met a little Trish boy who had caught a 
Sparrow. The poor little bird was trembling in his hand, and seemed 
very anxious to escape. The gentleman begged the boy to let it go, 
as the bird could not do him any good; but the hoy said he would not, 
for he had chased it three hours before he could catch it. Tie tried 
to reason it out of the hoy, but in vain. At last he offered to buy the 
bird; the boy agreed to the price, and it was paid. Tncn the gentleman 
took the poor little thing and held it out on his hand. The boy had 

been bolding it very fast, for the boy was stronger than the bird, just 

as Satan is stronger than we, and there it sat for a time, scarcely able 

to realize the fact that it had get liberty; but in a little while it tfew 

away, chirping, as if to say to the gentleman, "Thank you! thank you! 
ydu have redeemed me,” That is what redemption is—buying back 
and setting free. So Christ came back to break the fetters of sin, to 
open the prison doors and set the sinner free. This is the good news 
the gospel of Christ—"Ye are not redeemed with corruptible thmga- 
as silver and gold, but with the precious blood of Christ,” 

Other Worldlincss (675). 

There are few things that the average Christianity of this day needs 
more than that note of unworldlineSB, of belonging to another community 
than that in which our lot in the present is cast, which my text prescribes 
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IL But this is not the last word Rather, it is this,—“Christ hath 
been raised* He is alive forevermore*” The story of Christianity is 
the story of the risen Christ. All that has been done He has done* 
His last promise to His disciples, as He sent them out, was, “Lo, I 
am with you always, even imto the end of the world/ 1 —J. It Miller, D. D. 

And They Departed Quickly From The Sepulcher With Fear And Great 
Joy; And Did Run To Bring His Disciples Word*—Matt. 28:8 (663). 

On their way to the sepulcher the two Marys are walking together 
in the same dark shadow that from the beginning has shrouded the 
hearts of mourners visiting the last resting-places of their dead. They 
go, looking to find all at the tomb as they saw it left by Joseph and 
Nicodemns on the preceding Friday afternoon* It is as quiet as it was 
then, but in all else how changed! The stone lying at a distance away 
and, where it had stood, a black open doorway instead. The accustomed 
signs of death are gone. Can it be that they had missed the way; 
that they have come to the wrong spot, as is not unfrequently the 
case amid the intricate windings of a modern city cemetery? No, they 
cannot have mistaken either the path or the place. The path from 
Jerusalem is both short and plain. The sepulcher is by itself,, in a 
private garden. The place and its surroundings are recognized as 
soon as seen; the same stone-hewn vault, the same rocky shelf on 
which they saw tenderly laid the lifeless body of their Lord* Here 
lay His head, and there His feet But there where lay His feet are 
now only the linen bandages in which the body was wound, and here 
wrapped together in a place by itself is the napkin that was about 
His head. Even the silence is changed; more profound and painful 
than it would be were the body still here. 

At this so strangely altered appearance the two friends are most 
deeply and painfully perplexed—the perplexity soon turns to affright 
as close beside them is suddenly seen standing, with lightning-like 
countenance and snow-white apparel, an angel of the Lord. Falling 
upon their knees they lean forward, bowing their faces in terror to the 
ground. 

From this terrified suspense they are quickly relieved, however, by 
the loving tones of the angel's voice which is as fear-dispelling as his 
ymrds: “You seek Josus who was crucified. He is not here. He is 
risen. Come see the place where the Lord lay.”—“From Text to Talk." 

"Now Are We The Sons of God, And It Doth Not Yet Appear What We 

Shall Be.”—1 John 3:2 (664). 

The fact of sonship is a fact with an unmeasured sequence. In 
a hollow of the hills sleeps a stagnant pool; no prophet am 1, nor 
need be, to foretell its history* Yonder is a silver ribbon on the bill- 
side, a streamlet beginning its Journey to the sea. Dare I, who am so 
confident about the future of the pool, venture prophecy of the stream? 
Can [ guess what forces it will gather to itself as it winds through the 
valleys, what manifold purposes of men It may come to serve, what 
wealth of cities and of nations it may como to carry on its bosom to 
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Resurgam (631). 

The fool asks, “With what flesh? in joy or pain? 

Helped or unhelped? and lonely, or again 
Surrounded by our earthly friends?” 

I know not; and I glory that I do 
Not know; that for eternity's great ends 
God counted mo as worthy of such trust 
That I need not be told. 

Out to the earthward brink 
Of that great tideless sea, 

Light from Christ's garments Btrearns. 

Believing thus, I joy, although I lie in dust, 

I joy, not that I ask or choose. 

But simply that I must. 

I love, and fear not; and I cannot, lose, 

One instant, this great certainty of peace. 

Long as God ceases not, I cannot cease; 

I must arise. 

—Helen Hunt Jackson. 

Teachers (632). 

The grasses and the sod. 

They are my preachers. Hear them preach 
When they forget the shroud, and God 
Lifts up these blades of grass to teach 
The resurrection! Who shall say 
What infidel can speak as they? 

—Joaquin Miller. 

Easter's Answer (633). 

Does death end all? 

Does earth complete the story? 

Is there no sequel to life’s broken tale? 

Sounds there no call, 

■F 

Fraught with the hope of glory. 

From out the gloomy shadows of the vale? 

Lives there no seer, 

Whose eye lias pierced the gloaming, 

And won from it., reluctant, visions bright? 

Can we but fear. 

That after weary roaming. 

Death has no recompense?—the tomb but night? 

The countless host, 

For which death's gates keep swinging; 

The loved ones, for whom other loved ones weep; 

Are these all lost? 

And is affection clinging 
To friends embraced in an eternal sleep? 
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The World a Tent (621). 

When my bier Is borne to the grave. 

And its burden is laid in the ground. 

Cry not like the mourners around, 

"He is gone"—"All is over"—"Farewell !*' 

But go on your ways again. 

And, forgetting your own petty loss. 

Remember his infinite gain; 

For know that this world is a tent 
And life but a dream in the night. 

Till Death plucks the curtains apart 
And awakens the sleeper with light! 

Immortality (622). 

O Christ, whose cross began to bloom 
With peaceful lilies long ago, 

Each year above Thy empty tomb 
More thick the Easter garlands glow. 

O'er all the wounds of that sad strife 
Bright wreaths the new, immortal life. 

The Morn (623), 

So long Thy power has blest me, sure it still 
Will lead me on 

O'er moor and fen, o'er crag and torrent, till 
Tho night is gone, 

And with the morn those angel faces smile 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile! 

H. Newman, 

We Shall Meet (624), 

God is not cruel. Stern though His decree; 

Joys He took from us He has still in store! 

He cannot mean that we should meet no more: 

Come back for me! 


The Lamb the Light (625). 


The bride eyes not her garments, 
But her dear bridegroom's face; 

I M r ill not look on glory, 12 

But on the King of Grace. 


Not on the crown He giveth, 
But on His pierced hands; 
The Lamb is all the glory 
Of Immanuel's land. 


The Heavenly Home (626), 

There is a calm beyond life's fitful fever, 

A sweet repose, a never-failing rest. 

Where white-robed angels welcome the believer, 
Among tlie blest, among the blest 
There is a home where all the soul's deep yearnings. 
And silent prayers shall be at last fulfilled; 

Where strife, sorrow, murmuring® and heart-burningi 
At last are stilled, at last are stilled,” 
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Soul and Body (613). 


The body says , "I am thirsty,” 
The body says, “I am cold,” 
The body says, "I am weary,” 
And last of all, “I am old.” 


And for its thirst there is water, 
And shelter warm in the blast, 
And for its ache there is slumber; 
But it dies, it dies at last, 


But I am a soul, please Heaven, 

And though I freeze in my cage. 

Or burn in a sleepless fever, 

I shall live untouched of age, 

—Ethelwyn Wetherald* 


Rise To immortality (614). 

Son of God, tne grave defying, 

Raise us also into life; 

Help us, on Thy power relying, 

Sin to conquer in the strife; 

Crucified with Christ, may we 
Rise to immortality. 

Hope On (615). 

Have faith in a third-day morning, 

In a resurrection hour; 

For what ye sow in weakness 
He can raise again in power. 

And the hopes that never on earth shall bloom, 

The sorrows forever new, 

Lay silently down at the feet of Him 

Who died and ia risen for you. 

—Harriet Beecher Stowe, 

The Haven (616). 

1 have made a voyage upon a golden river, 

’Neath clouds of opal and of amethyst. 

Along its banks bright shapes were moving ever, 

And threatening shadows melted into mist. 

My journey nears its close: in some still haven 
My bark shall And its anchorage of rest, 

When the kind Hand, which every good has given. 
Opening with wider grace, shall give the best. 

“Auf Wiederaehen” (617). 

We -walk along life’s rugged road together 
Such a little way. 

We face the sunshine or the stormy weather 
So brief a day. 

Then paths diverge, from sorrow so appalling 
We shrink with pain, 

Yet, parted far and farther, still keep calling, 

“Auf Wiedersehen.” 
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in which is the permanent home. Death is necessary only that we may 
pass from this temporal life into the eternal glory. That is the law 
universal. The seed dies that it may have a glorious resurrection in 
the full-grown stalk crowned with the rich grain, multiplied many times. 
Is there not here a picture of the resurrection glory of the believer? 
Is not Longfellow right? "The grave itself is but a covered bridge 
leading from light to light through a brief darkness,” Yes, it is so. 
Why bo afraid of the brief darkness? Are we not familiar enough 
with temporary darkness? We sleep. All is dark. There is no fear 
in us when we go to sleep. Death is going to sleep. We shall awake. 
What an awakening that must be for every souk What a flood of light 
and love divine must burst upon him who falls asleep in Jesus!—D, F, 
Wiest, D, D, 

"There Is No Death, What Seems So is Transition” (607), 

To Jesus Christ, death and the resurrection were not separable 
events, with a long interval between the two. They were simultaneous 
events; rather, they were synonymous words, signifying the same event. 
Death is the dropping of the body into the grave, where it mingles with 
the dust. Resurrection is the upspringing of the spirit from the body, 
when through accident, disease, or old age, it has ceased to be a tenable 
abode. Three times Jesus Christ raised the dead, Bach time He as* 
Burned that the free spirit was close at hand, could hear His voice and 
would obey, each time the spirit which had escaped from its tenement 
returned to animate it again. 

If I thought that life becomes extinct, it would be very difficult to 
persuade me that ii is revived again after a long and dreary sleep. But 
I do not believe that life ever becomes extinct, I might be said to 
believe in resurrection because I do not believe in death. When my 
skeptical friend asks me for proof of immortality, I reply by asking 
him for proof of mortality. That after the organ has been reduced to 
ashes it can be reconstructed seems to me incredible. But I see no 
reason for thinking that the organist is dead because the organ has 
been burned,—Lyman Abbott, 

Death the Gate of Life (608), 

It is one of the most wonderful provisions of redemption that by 
divine wisdom and power, death, than which there is nothing more 
dreaded among men, has been transformed into a medium by which 
the soul of the believer makes its exit from a world of death into a 
world of endless life. If the choice had been left to us, we would have 
selected any other medium, 

I have looked upon a sunset sky, when th© cloud strata have taken 
the form of stairway of burnished gold reaching into iniinite space; and 
it seemed as if I could almost discern the forms of descending angels 
and ascending saints, and I said, “Surely, this is the ladder Jacob saw— 
this is the gate of heaven.” Then the vision changed, as the scene 
took on still greater brilliancy, and pencils of light seemed to trace 
the glowing vision of the Apocalypse, until there appeared walls of 
jasper, and gates of pearl, and a thousand flashing domes and towers* 
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too short. Death otters his summons and the impatient workman must 
leave his task unfinished And the restless soul pleads for immortality-— 
McCulloch* 


An Instinctive Craving (595), 

We have an instinct tor immortality. It is born with us and is 
woven Into the very tissues of our life. Under spiritual cultivation it 
becomes stronger and more vital. Instinctive desire is met by cor¬ 
responding reality; water for the thirsty, food for the hungry and 
paradise for the aspiring soul of man. How beautifully William Cullen 
Bryaut illustrates this imperishable instinct for life eternal in his 
poem, “To a Waterfowl.” He describes the flight of the bird toward 
the southland, its speeding onward, far up in the sky, led unerringly 
by a Power all-wise, alldoving: 

^ThouTt gone, the abyss of heaven 3 

Hath swallowed up thy form; yet on my heart 
Deeply has sunk the lesson thou hast given, 

And shall not soon depart, 

“He who, from zone to zone, 

Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 

In the long way that I must tread alone. 

Will lead my steps aright.” 

—Selected. 


This Mortal Shall Put On Immortality (596). 

We see death only from the outside. The body, which has been 
the means of expression and communication, ceases its work, and we 
say our friend is dead. But this only means that we have no further 
intercourse with him. There is no answering pressure of the hand, 
and the loving voice is still. Yet our friend lives, nevertheless; for all 
live unto God. Somewhere in God's Kingdom be is engaged in the 
activities and has the experiences which belong to that unseen realm. 
And all the while he and we are in the hands of our Father. 

Love met us and prepared the way when we came into this life; 
similarly love meets us when wo pass into the next life and prepares 
the way for us there* Death, then, is only an incident in the existence 
of an immortal spirit. It is a passage from a lower to a higher phase 
of our continuous life. In the great resurrection chapter which I read 
from St. Paul, the animal body is replaced by a spiritual body; the 
corruptible puts on incorrupt! on, and the mortal puts on immortality. 
As Paul puts it in another chapter, the earthly house of our tabernacle 
is dissolved, but we are clothed upon with another habitation, a house 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. And all the successive 
phases of this life of ours are comprised in the divine thought, and are 
gathered up in one great plan of love and wisdom. The gloom and 
terror, then, with which the imagination has shrouded this subject 
arc heathen, and not Chrislum, or they are borrowed from the outward 
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Christ's Interpretation of Death (590). 

Here is Christ’s first great interpretation of the mystery of death: 
"The child is not dead (in your sense of that word, seeing only the 
grave), hut sleepeih.” Put this scene alone, and these words alone, 
over against the Old Testament reticence, and (if there were nothing 
more to the same purpose in the New Testament) even this interprets 
death and gives the believer a new hope.—C. I, Scofield, D, D, 

"Resurgam" (591). 

A singular fact in the history of St Paul’s Cathedral, London, is, 
that the first stone which the architect ordered the masons to bring 
from the rubbish of the former cathedral, destroyed by lire, was part 
of a sarcophagus, on which had been inscribed the single word "Resur- 
gam/' "I shall rise again." The prophecy was fulfilled, for out of the 
ruins of the old a veritable poem in marble has arisen. 

Every soul horn into this world has “resurgam” written upon it, 
'T shall rise again." God has tilled all nations with emblems of this 
doctrine. If the little insect that is formed on the leaf in a few short 
days takes wings and soars into life, if the dry root that has lain 
motionless during the winter frosts sends its green life upward toward 
the tender smiling sky of the springtime, if Uie little grain of wheat 
holds in its bosom a potentiality that will produce its kind after ten 
millenniums have sped by, how much greater the possibility that lies 
in the life of man! The one sweet triumphant note which the soul of 
every man flings out as it passes on through the gates of the material 
realm is, 4 ‘Resurgam,"" Selected. 

Shall He Live Again? (592). 

In my home last night I looked at a picture which reminded me 
of that tragedy in the death of Thomas Chat ter ton, eighteen years of 
age. He wrote such marvelous poetry that he had to deceive the pub- 
Ushers in order to get them to believe it, in order for them to use 
it. He said he had dug it out of some of the old archives in some of 
the museums, and the publishers marveled at it! Some great genius 
had had his name put to it, and they printed it. He was such a genius 
that he couldn’t make them believe that he wrote it and was forced 
to say that it was the work of somebody else. ITe wrote poems—oh, 
such startling poems—but he just wrote a few, and in hie lone room 
in a London garret the greatest genius England ever saw, at that age, 
starved to death, and in his despair lie helped it on with a dose of 
arsenic! 

Where is Thomas Chatterton? He is making poetry somewhere! 
Great, universal God, I know many a young man or young woman in 
this world of our bright with the poetic gift, with the artistic touch, 
never having the possibility of any development, all their lives hedged 
up and imprisoned and compelled to live in that kind of environment 
without any opportunity or possibility! Here’s a young man with splen¬ 
did gifts, working seven days in the week and unable to come to church 
tonight. He has an ambition for an education. He talked it over with 
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Our Immortal Destiny (585). 

There are the thousand intimations that man is destined for an 
immortality. If death is natural, what do you make of these? I had a 
fi iend who left for Canada the other day, and he took some of his 
luggage into the cahin with him; but the great boxes went down into 
the hold, and on each of them was written “Not wanted for the voyage." 
Every one of these chests was an absurdity if all was over when the 
slup reached Halifax—and man has a hundred things “Not. wanted for 
tlie voyage”—things that are meaningless without a life beyond. Now 
remember that the New Testament knows nothing of a shadowy im¬ 
mortality of souls. It is man that is immortal, soul and body, each 
glorified to be the organ of the other. And if in the progress towards 
that immortality there comes a moment when these twain are sundered— 
a moment when soul and body, which make man, are torn apart by a 
relentless power—I say that that calls for an explanation which the 
death of bird or beast does not demand.—Rev. G. H. Morrison, 

Victory Through Fellowship (586). 

A father and a child were roaming through a wide country pasture. 
The little one prattled in the sunshine, now clinging to the father's 
hand in an ecstasy of confidence, and now flying as fast as his feet 
could carry him to a thicket where the wild flowers grew. When away 
from the immediate presence of the protector, the child would turn 
every now and again to be sure that the father was there, as though 
for the moment lie had forgotten that he was not alone, and then, with 
the delightful certainty of being carefully watched, would roam still 
farther, intent on some new object. Suddenly danger appeared in the 
ominous bark of a dog. The child felt the instant need of guardian¬ 
ship, and with trembling haste rushed to the father's embrace, his 
cheeks blanched with fear, his eyes tilled with tears. The strong arms, 
however, were no sooner around him than lie grew' calm again, and 
tho old smile returned. The consciousness of absolute safety destroyed 
the terror of the dog’s bark, because father and child were heart to 
heart. The relation between Enoch and God must, have been like that 
when he walked with God, “and he was not, for God took him.” 
Stephen s victory was like that when he bore insult and persecution 
with a face like an angel. If we walk with God, and have fellowship 

with our Lord Jesus Christ here, we shall have victory over death,_ 

Selected, 


The End is the Beginning (587). 

There comes a day when every college class has its experience of 
disintegration. The annual reunions, at first so overflowing with mirth, 
become gradually saddened because one and another have dropped out, 
and finally there is only the last survivor, and when he is gone that 
class lives only in the college records. The same experience is true 
of families. The question naturally asked when a member of the house¬ 
hold, long absent, returns to an old home is about the changes that 
have taken place. There are sure to be vacant chairs at the table, 
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dying martyr and mother welcome the signs of death, as signals hanged 
from the heavenly battlements. The iron mask of death fell off, and 
death stood forth a shining angel of God coining for welcome and convoy. 

The dark river narrowed to a tiny ribbon. It seemed but a step to 
the immortal shore. The path of death became a path of living light. 
Striking hands with Jesus Christ, the little child, the sage, the states¬ 
man, and the seer alike went joyously toward death, and disappearing, 
passed on into an immortal summer.—N. I). Hillis, D. D. 

Raised With Christ (580). 

It is doubtless a glorious thing to have been created sinless and to 
have kept that blessed estate, but it is something sweeter Ear to have 
gone down with the Son of God into the darkness of the sepulcher un¬ 
afraid, and to have come up to that new life as "children of the resur¬ 
rection.” When the oldtime fury broke out in 1870 in the streets or 
Paris, the most precious treasure in the Louvre, the Venus of Milo, 
disappeared. When shells were bursting in the Rue Rivoli and in the 
Place du Carousel and in the Gardens of the Tuilleries, the statue sunk 
out of sight. But when order was restored, and peace came back, the 
most beautiful form in all the world was recovered from her secret 
burial and returned to her sacred pedestal. For long, long months the 
statue slumbered in the earth only to rise to a second and more secure 
existence. Them that sleep in the dust will God care for, and raise 
"to die no more, being children of the resurrection.”—Selected. 

Immortality A Present Possession (581). 

Set aside, if you have ever had it, the notion that Immortal or 
eternal life is something to come by and by, after you have died and 
idsen from the dead. Understand that immortality is a present posses¬ 
sion. You are immortal, or you never will be.If you would have 

a right to the tree of life, if you would have the right to know that 
there is a tree of life, you must seek this immortal life here, and seek 
it from the God who is here, and seek it through the channels that He 

opens for you.We must have the immortal life here and now 

if we would have a rational hope to have it hereafter.*—Lyman Abbott. 

More Windows (582). 

r 

We seldom stop to think what a house -without windows would be 
dke. The gloomiest prison usually baa at least some slits in the wall 
to let the light in, if not to let the sight out. The incoming light is but 
ono thing, though very Important. Windows are for outlook, with all 
which is meant by it. 

There is a significant reminder of our limitations below from the 
pen of Alexander Maclaren: "Our house which is from heaven will have 
a great many more windows in it than the earthly house of this taber¬ 
nacle, which was built for stormy weather.” It will be well for us if 
we remember this double lesson. Let us not expect to have as broad 
an outlook here and now as we shall have hereafter and yonder. How 
can we see in all directions, and understand all things when we have 
only a limited number of windows? It is expecting too much. We are 
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make us fit for heaven, is an indication of His design and His wish that 

we should go up thither. The Spirit, the Purifier, as He makes us 

holier and better, thus fitting us for a clearer atmosphere and a nobler 

company, is ever whispering within us that it must be a higher life in 

which virtue will he perfect, and another world in which hearts will be 
pure. 

IV. The voice of our dear friends who have fallen asleep in Jesus 
invites us to “come up hither.’’ Let us plant our feet on the rock, and 
take not one step further in the evil way, for tomorrow may end our 
path, and today is the accepted time.—Selected. 

“Be ye also ready.”—Matt. 24:44 (559), 

T ifhin the margin of a few years you can definitely prophesy 
your death. The one certainty. 

II. It is a species of Insanity for a man to know this and refuse to 
act upon it. 

III. Preparation is simply the whole-hearted acceptance of Christ, 

IV. Having done this you can say: “I will fear no evil.” 

“And Be Ye Yourselves Like Unto Men Looking 
for their Lord.”—Luke 12:36 (560), 

I. Christ is coming. 

II. Accounting day will be ushered in by I-Iis coming. 

III. Anticipate and prepare for Him and it. 
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"Be ready in the morning!’* 

Teach as these words to hear. 

For we must shortly face thee 
With triumph or with fear. 

Prepare our hearts to meet thee 
As children of thy love; 

Then step by step we'11 journey 
To holier heights above, 

"No man shall come up with thee!" 

Alone, O God, alone, 

We know that we must travel 
Into the vast unknown. 

Prepare us for that morning. 

To meet thee all alone ; 

Aid us to climb the future* 

Alone, great God* alone! 

J —selected* 


Say Not Another Day" (548). 

"There is a nest of thrushes in the glen ; 

When we come back we*!! see the glad young tiimgs/* 
He said. We came not by that way again; 

*iiid time and thrushes fare on eager wings! 

^on rose, * she smiled. “But no; when we return, 

111 pluck it. then/’ ’Twas on a summer day. 

The ashes of the rose in autumn’s urn 
Lie hidden well. We came not back that way. 

Thou traveler to the unknown ocean’s brink, 

Through life’s [air field* say not, “Another day 
This joy I’ll prove"; for never, as I think, 

IS ever shall we come this selfsame way. 


Service (549). 

Do something! Do it now! The work which lien 
Close to your hand this moment is the best— 

His choice for you—the choice that must be wise; 

Then do your duty, and forget the rest. 

-—Edith Hickman DivalL 

In God's Eyes (550). 

One was a king they told me. 

And one was a common clod— 

Stripped of their outward seeming. 

How will they look to God? 
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O, ivhat is death 
When the poor breath 
In parting Ctiii t3ie soul to th.ee resign? 

While patient love 
Her trust doth prove, 
hiving or dying. Lord, I would be thine l 

Throughout my days, 

Be constant praise 

Uplift to thee from out this heart of minej 
So shall I be 
Brought nearer thee; 

Living or dying. Lord, I would be tbine! 

—Fenolon. 

As a Tale That is Told (544). 

Forenoon and afternoon and night, forenoon 
And afternoon and night— 

Forenoon and—what! 

The empty song repeats itself. No more 
Yea, that is life: make this forenoon sublime, 

This afternoon a psalm, this night a prayer, 

And lime is conquered, and thy crown is won! 

—E. R, Sill. 

“Twilight and Evening Bell” (545). 

We are growing old, brother, side by side. 

Let us pray for one another, God will guide, 

For the love that in the dawning. 

Filled with glory all the morning, 

Is the changeless love of Christ that will abide. 

We are growing older, brother, time is short. 

Let the work that we have willed to do be wrought. 

Let the hand of help be given, 

Speak the word of God and heaven, 

Keep tlio spirit sweet and tender as we ought. 

We are growing older, brother, but the way 

Has been bright with grace, and glory, day by day, 

And the storms of life that found us. 

Put the strength of God around us, 

Though our eyes were dimmed a little by the spray. 

Wo are growing oider, brother, closer press, 

For the sunset heart must need the soft caress. 

Often when the stars are burning, 

Come tire memories and the yearning 
For the high and holy hearts that used to bless. 
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In that village under the hill, 

When the night is starry and still, 

Many a weary soul in prayer. 

Looks to the other village there, 

And weeping and sighing, longs to go 
Up to that home from this below; 

Longs to sleep by the forest wild, 

Whither have vanished wife and child. 

And heareth, praying, his answer fall, 

"Patience! Lkal village shall hold ye all! 1 ' 

—Rose Terry Cook. 

In His Steps (537). 

Dear Master, in thy footsteps let us go, 

Till with thy presence all our lives shall glow, 

And souls through us thy resurrection know. 

Alleluia, Christ is arisen! 

—Lucy Larcom, 

Singing Cross-Bearers (538). 

Not on the towering mountain-peak 
Crest-crowned with Aery glow 
Do men the earth’s rich harvests seek, 

But in deep vales below. 

Not for some glaring high emprise 
Seek thou far-soaring wings; 

That faith is noblest in God’s eyes 
That bears a cross—and sings. 

Girded Wayfarers (539), 

Silent, like men in solemn haste, 

Girded wayfarers of the waste. 

We pass out at the world's wide gate, 

Turning our back on ail its state; 

We press along the narrow road 
That leads to life, to bliss, to God. 

—Horatius Bonar. 

Weaving (540). 

Children of yesterday, heirs of tomorrow, 

What are you weaving? Labor and sorrow? 

Look to your looms again: Faster and faster 
Fly the great shuttles prepared by the Master, 

Life’s in the loom: Room for it! Room! 

Children of yesterday, heirs of tomorrow, 

Lighten the labor and sweeten the sorrow; 

Now, while the shuttles Sy faster and faster. 

Up, and be at it. At work with the Master. 

He stands at your loom: Room for Him! Room! 
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for us. We must speak the language of the land in which we dwell, but 
■we should speak it with a foreign accent, There should be something 
about us, even when we are doing the same things as other people do, 
and which we must to a large extent do, that tells that the same things 
are by us done from such different motives that they become different 
from themselves when done by the men whose cares and interests and 
hopes are "cribbed, cabined, and confined" by the triviality of the 
transient present. 

And that wholesome detachment will enfeeble no work, will darken 
no joy; but it will take the poison out of many a sorrow, and it will make 
small things great, and to be greatly done. He that stands above his 
work can come down upon it with more efficient blows, and the man that 
is lifted above the things seen and temporal will bo able to draw all 
tile sweetness out of them, to recognize all the nobleness in them, and 
to work nobly upon them. You are the citizens of another community; 
therefore you are to work here worthily thereof.—Alexander Maciaren, 
D. D. 


Going Home (676). 

It was evening, and a woman with the sunset light in her face waB 
nearing home. The journey had been long and hard and the sky over¬ 
cast with clouds. But now she was almost home and the gold and 
crimson lights of sunset were just ahead. It had been a journey full 
of toil and there had been many troubles. She had not minded the hard¬ 
ships bo much, for she had early learned that they were to be expected 
by aii who traveled that way. But there had been bitterness and cruel 
hurts. 

The shadows were lowering behind her, but the sunset light gleamed 
before. Sell thought of those whom she had helped and who yet needed 
even greater help; she knew, but they did not; she hesitated to go on, 
though rest and home were just ahead. But perhaps it was not given 
her to help any more, for she was very, very tired. 

So many things had hurt. She had not. been ready of speech or ac¬ 
tion in defense against cruelty and wrong when the shafts had come her 
way; and besides she had been so busy there had not been time to 
return like for like. Or perhaps, and she had not been quite sure about 
that, perhaps it had been best and right for her to endure in silence. 
She was not sure. And if she were to send forth winged shafts of bitter¬ 
ness, perhaps they might go astray, striking some who already had 
overmuch of pain. What would God have her do? That had always 
been the question. Her philosophy and her faith were plain and simple: 
"We ought to try to do what God wants us to do, no matter what people 
do or say; for pleasing God is all that counts in the long run, anyway.” 
Such had been her summing up in her own homely phrasing. 

But simple and plain as were this faith and philosophy, they had 
cost much. And now, when she was so near home, she did not regret, 
but was glad, as glad as one so weary could be. For the simple faith that 
had not questioned the commands did not now question the promises. 
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efforts to pay off earth's debts with checks on the bank of heaven. This 
hope of immortality is a blessing rare to the sick and persecuted and 
tempted and neglected and suffering of our race. Through their suffer¬ 
ings and tears they may discern the meaning of the cross and receive 
its Promise of a life when temptations shall no more torment, when 
there shall be no more tears, when rest shall be theirs, and sorrow and 
sighing shall flee away. This same blessing comforts those whose forms 
are bending low with the weight of years. While the snows of winter 
are gathering upon their beads they may have eternal springtime in the 
heart, awaiting that life with Christ, which is “far better." Immortality 

gives the hope that comforts the heart of the one who sits in sorrow 
because 

“A reaper whose name is Death 
Hath with his sickle keen 
Reaped the bearded grain at a breath 
And the flowers that grew between," 

and like Israel's king when his little boy lay dead, we may rise up, and 

putting off the garments of grief may say, “I shall go to him. he shall 
not return to me." 

Thus the hope of immortality through the living Christ becomes a 
ling in every condition of life,—S, S. Hilscher, D. D. 

The Open Gates 

Hie gospel is the offer to all who will have it of eternal life. Christ 
is His own gospel. A mighty change must be wrought in men On 
Hns side of the grave they are urged to receive this gospel and to share 
its benefits. That which is born of the flesh is flesh; we must be born 
again through faith in Christ. If a man die he shall live again, but 
only through faith in Christ will his life be one of fellowship with God. 
This faith swings heaven’s gate wide open and makes the child of time 
in the fullest sense the child of eternity. 

Longings For Heaven. (681)—Should longings for heaven fill much 
of our thought and time? Not to such an extent as to prevent the devo¬ 
tion of all our energies to the work assigned us by the Master. Surely 
not to the breeding of the slightest discontent with the duration of our 

tarrying here. Saint Raul's position about it (Phil. 1:23.) would seein 
to be ideal. 




Sound* From Home 

On the shores of the Adriatic it is said that Uie wives of the fisher¬ 
men are in the habit, at eventide, of going down to the seashore and 
singing a stanza of a familiar hymn. After they have sung it they listen 
till they hear, borne by the winds across the sea, another stanza of the 
s.ime hymn, sung by their husbands as they are tossed by the gale upon 
the waves. From the shore of heaven the Father calls down to His 
beloved, tossed on the waves of passionate humanity, a word of affection 
and approval.—S. S. Times. 
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better ttLan before that trouble comes for beneficent purposes, and that 
on the coldest nights the aurora is brightest in the northern heavens*— 
T* DeWitt Talmage. 

“Meet For The inheritance” (686), 

Heaven would be an uninteresting realm, and, in some respects, a 
dangerous one if we were not educated for it by means of trials which 
bring out nobility of character. Only after the friction of time is it 
safe to promise a frictionless eternity.—William T* Herridge* 

Heaven Is Christ (687)* 

Beautiful are these words of Phillips Brooks: “Heaven is not only 
real because His humanity is there, not merely glorious because His 
greatness is there. It Is dear because His love is there/’ And beautiful, 
too, are the dying words of Charles Kingsley: “It is not darkness I 
am going to, for God is light. It is not lonely, for Christ in with me, It 
is not an unknown country, for Christ Is there/—Selected, 

Compensation in Eternity (689), 

It is not possible for us to have in this life any grief or misfortune 
ihat will not find in eternity such alleviation and compensation that 
%ve shall forget it absolutely, or cease, at any rate, to remember it with 
any pain* Is it some physical defect, like deafness? Our ears will 
hear such wonderful things there that in the first hour we shall almost 
forget that we ever were deaf. Is it lameness? We shall speed there 
with a wish over spaces that stagger our belief. And thus every one 
of earth's handicaps will he removed in heaven—Amos R* Wells* 

Identification (690), 

At one time when David Livingstone was engaged in work com 
nected with his great mission In dark Africa, he was attacked by a 
huge lion of the jungle. The ferocious beast grasped the arm of the 
missionary in his powerful jaws and broke the bone* Livingstone was 
rescued by two friends who had accompanied him, but for a long time 
he was obliged to keep his arm in a sll ng. He carried the scar of the 
wound as long as ho lived. When the faithful natives brought hack 
his dead body to lus native land, this scar on the arm once broken 
was one of the means by which the remains of the missionary were 

identified by his friends* 

■* 

“The Lord knoweth them that are His/' When the final day of 
judgment comes, the Lord will separate His faithful ones from the 
numberless multitude, from the kindreds of all nations. He will know 
His own by the scars they have received for Him in the light of faith* 
He will know them by their likeness to Jesus Christ.—Homiletic Review* 

The Great White Throne (691), 

A great white throne * * . its occupant the carpenter of Naza¬ 
reth, robed in the majesty of the Ancient of Days* * * * His retinue 

of angels stretch in surging, shimmering ranks beyond the stars, far 
upward to tbe gate of heaven* Before Him are gathered all nations: 
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but he shall not return to me;” and yet how faint is our conception 
of the immediate state of the departed. How many heart-broken moth* 
ers have mourned and wept beside the cold grave as the body of their 
darlings are being placed in the seeming resting place, until the resur¬ 
rection inorn, while really the angels have already escorted their spirits 

to the home of the soul, and have introduced them to kindred spirits 
above. 

While there is but little said in the Scriptures in regard to tlu 
immediate state of God’s departed ones, yet Jesus left on record His 
statement, assuring us that the soul of the departed does not sleep in 
the grave until the general judgment. In Luke 16 we have Christ's 
account of the rich man and Lazarus. Christ says, “And it came to 
pass that the beggar died, and was carried by the augels into Abra¬ 
ham’s bosom,” We learn by this narrative that Christ taught His 
disciples that as soon as the soul ol the righteous leaves the body, It 
is carried by angels to a resting place in the paradise of God. It seems 
so reasonable that Christ should have some statement concerning the 
immediate abode of those who die in the Lord. If in this life it is to us 
"a heaven below our Redeemer to know,” then how reasonable it seems 
that heaven is composed of two apartments, one here and one over 
there, and that there is just a step between the two. It seems reasonable 
that Christ intended to teach us that when we leave our friends here we 
join our friends who have gone before. How comforting it must seem to 
the poor, afflicted, suffering saint of God to know that death is only a 
sweet messenger come to "deliver them from all their troubles," and 
to introduce them to their loved ones who have preceded them. Not 
until we know God's plans and purposes will we understand how much 

He has done to make us happy here and hereafter.—The Christian 
Advocate. 

Heaven’s Occupations <694), 

It is true the labors which are now- laid on us for food, raiment, 
outward interests, cease at the grave. But far deeper wants than those 
of the body are developed in heaven. There it is that the spirit first 
becomes truly conscious of its capacities; that truth opens before us 
in its infinity; that the universe is seen to be a boundless sphere for 
discovery, for science, for the sense of beauty, for beneficence and for 
adoration. There new objects to live for, which reduce to nothingness 
present interests, are constantly unfolded. We must not think of 
heaven as a stationary community. 1 think of it as a world of stu¬ 
pendous plans and efforts for its own improvement. I think of it as 
a society passing through successive stages of development, virtue, 
knowledge, power, by the energy of its own members. Celestial genius 
is always active to explore the great laws of the creation and the 
everlasting principles of the mind, to disclose the beautiful in the uni¬ 
verse and to discover the means by which every soul may be carried 
forward. In that world, as in this, there are diversities of intellect; 
and the highest minds find their happiness and progress in elevating 
the less improved. There the work of education, which began here;. 
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"Christ will be the living splendor, 

Christ the sunlight mild and tender, 

Praises to the Lamb we render. 

Ah, 'tis heaven at last! 

"Broken death’s dread bands that bound us. 

Life and victory around us, 

Christ the King Himself hath crowned us. 

Ah, ’tis heaven at last!" 

—Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, D. D, 

Heaven’s Estimate of Values (710). 

The deeds that stand highest on the records in heaven are not those 
■which we vulgarly call great. Many "a cup o£ cold water only" will 
be found to have been rated higher than jeweled golden chalices brim¬ 
ming with rare wines. God's treasuries, where Pie keeps His children’s 
gifts, will be like many a mother’s secret store of relics of her children, 
full of things of no value, what the world calls "trash,” but precious 
in His eyes for the love's sake that was in them. 

All service which is done from the same motive in the same force 
is of the same worth in His eyes. It does not matter whether you 
have the gospel in a penny Testament printed on thin, paper with black 
ink, and done up in cloth, or in an illuminated missal glowing in gold 
and color, painted with loving care on fair parchment, and bound in 
jeweled ivory. And so 1L matters little about the material or the scale 
on which we express our devotion and our aspirations; all depends on 
what we copy, not on the size of the canvas on which, or on the ma¬ 
terial in which, wo copy it. "Small service is true service while it 
lasts," and the unnoticed insignificant servants may do work every 
whit as good and noble as the moBt widely known, to whom have been 
intrusted by Christ tasks that mould the ages.—Maclaren. 

The Influence of Heaven on Earth (711), 

Henry Ward Beecher once received a letter begging him to preach 
the next Sunday on hell that the writer might be kept from commit¬ 
ting a great sin to which lie was tempted. Mr. Beecher chose as his 
text for that day "In my Father's house are many mansions," and said 
in his sermon that if that verse would not save the man, nothing would. 

An Incorruptible Inheritance (712). 

Incorruptible, i. e„ as to its substance. It is not liable to decay. 
Nature looks her best in the days of early autumn. The golden corn- 
sheaves; the gorgeous tints of the fading leaves; the berries of the 
wild rose and the rowan; the undim in islied foliage of the forest trees 1 ; 
the ruddy wealth of the orchard: but, amid all, our enjoyment is tinged 
with sadness, for we know that decay lies beneath, eagerly at work; 
and that ere long the woodland glade will lie strewn with the dying 
leaves, falling in myriads before the gale, and rotting in drenched heaps. 
So, too, mid our happiest converse with beloved ones, a sad foreboding 
sometimes invades our hearts, suggesting that it will not last: the art- 
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Dr, Van Dyke's Picture of Heaven (716), 

Heaven is like the life of Jesus with all the confiict of hitman 
Bin left out* Heaven is like the feeding of the multitude in the wilder¬ 
ness with everybody sure to get ample to eat. Heaven is like the woman 
sinner from the street who bathed the feet of Jesus in her tears and 
wiped them with her hair. I do not want to know more than that. 
It is peace* joy, victory, triumph. It is life* It is love. It is tireless 
work, faithful and unselfish service going on forever. The way to 
achieve all this is to try to follow Christ today* tomorrow* and the. 
day after through prayer and right living,—Henry Van Dyke* D* D. 

The Two Awaklngs (717). 

The truth which corresponds to this metaphor, and which David 
felt when he said* 'T shall be satisfied when 1 awake,” is that the 
spirit* because emancipated from the body, shall spring into greater 
intensity of action* shall put forth powers that have been held down 
here, and shall come into contact with an order of things w r hich here 
it has but indirectly known. To our true selves and to God we shall 
wake. Here we are like men asleep in some chamber that looks toward 
the eastern sky* Morning by morning comes the sunrise, with the 
tender glory of its rosy light and blushing- heavens* and the heavy eyes 
are closed to it all* Here and there some lighter sleeper, with thinner 
eyelids or face turned to the sun, is half conscious of a vague bright¬ 
ness, and feels the light* though he does not see the colors of the sky 
nor the forms of the filmy clouds. Such souls are our saints and 
prophets, but most of us sleep on unconscious. To us all the moment 
comes when we shall wake, and see for ourselves the bright and ter¬ 
rible world which we have so often forgotten, and so often been tempted 
to think was itself a dream. Brethren, see to it that that awakening 
be for you the beholding of what you have loved, tho finding, in the 
Bober certainty of waking bliss* of all the objects which have been 
your visions of delight in the sleep of earth 1 —Alexander Maclaren, IX D, 

(718.) 

We are willing to depart and be with Christ if we are joined to 
Him, indissolubly* in body and soul; and the great secret of not being 
afraid to die is to have Christ in the heart, and to be working for Him. 
If we live for Him* we know that we shall live with Him hereafter* 
Death Joses its terrors; we shall be willing to go hence. Care, anxiety, 
sin, suffering, we must have here, and we shall be willing to be released 
from them—to depart* The word "depart” signifies to set out, to sail* 
to let go* It is as if a vessel were fastened to the dock; the cable is 
firmly bound to the shore. Just loose the cable, unfurl the sails, set 
the vessel free; the winds are bearing it out into the open sea* Here 
we are now, working, toiling, but, if God will let the cable unloose, we 
shall sail out into the wide sea of eternity.—Bishop Matthew Simpson. 

Heaven's Interests (719), 

What we regard the greatest events of earth are not those which 
most interest celestial beings* We are jubilant over the advance of 
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THOUGHTS FOR MEMORIAL ADDRESSES 


And some time, when the day is ended. 

And the duties He gave me are done 7 
I shall watch at life’s western windows 
The gleam of the setting sum 
I shall fall asleep in the twilight 
As I never have slept before. 

To dream of the beautiful city. 

Till 1 waken to sleep no more. 

There will fall on my restless spirit 
A hush, oh, so wondrously sweet. 

And I shall cross over the river 
To rest at the Master’s feet 

—Boston Globe, 

Perils O f er (749). 

“Safe home, safe home in port, 

Rent cordage, shattered deck I 
Torn sails, provisions short! 

And only not a wreck. 

But, O, the joy upon the shore. 

To tell our voyage perils o’er/' 

Do They Think of Me In Heaven? (750). 

I am thinking of a city, with its streets of shining gold. 

Gates of pearl and walls of jasper, with their glories manifold; 

Of the house of many mansions where the ransomed spirits dwell. 

And the glad, exultant chorus which their joyous voices swell, 

0! I seem almost, to hear them as their songs of praise they sing 
To the Saviour who redeemed them, hailing him their Lord and King! 
And I wonder if among that throng beside the glassy sea, 

With their crowns and palms of victory, there aro some who think 
of me. 

In that choir are souls translated who on earth to me were dear. 
Friends to whom my heart clung fondly as we walked together here. 
And the light of day seemed darkened as they said their last good-bys 
And from earthly habitations passed to mansions in the skies. 

Ay, I know they reached their haven in the city of their God, 

For their trust was stayed on Jesus and His saving, cleansing blood; 

But if only some least message might be wafted o’er the sea 

From that mystic shore to tell me that they sometimes think of me! 

Oft it seems when worn and weary with the burden and the heat. 

Still I toil while hope seems waning, face to face with grim defeat 
When my fainting soul is longing for a word of love or cheer 
To sustain its failing courage and to banish grief and fear. 

That the gloomy way would brighten all its dreary length along. 

And my mouth be filled with laughter and my tongue with happy song, 
That my heart would bound with gladness and my toil a joy would be. 
Could I know that up in heaven there are *ouIs who think of me. 
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JuBt gone within the veil where I shall follow. 

Not far beyond me, hardly out of sight, 

I down beneath thee in this cloudy hollow, 

And now above me in yon sunny light; 

Gone to begin a new and happier story, 

Thy bitter tale of earth now told and done; 

These outer shadows for that inner glory 
Exchanged forever, oh, thrice blessed One I 

Oh, freed from fetters of this lonesome prison. 

How shall I greet thee in that day of days 

When He who died, yea, rather who has risen, 

Shall these frail frames from dust and darkness raise! 

—Heratin 9 Bonar, 


Face to Face (740), 
Brief life is here our portion; 


Brief sorrow, short-lived care; 
The life that knows no ending. 
The tearless life is there, 

O happy retribution; 

Short toil, eternal rest; 

For mortals and for sinners, 

A mansion with the blest. 


And now we fight the battle. 
And then we wear the crown 
Of full and everlasting 
And passionless renown* 

The morning shall awaken. 

The shadows shall decay 
And each true-hearted servant 
Shall shine as doth the day, 

our King and portion, 


There God 
In fulness of His grace. 
Shall we behold forever, 
And worship face to face. 


—Selected, 


Tears (741), 

.When I consider life and its few years,— 

A wisp of fog betwixt ub and the sun; 

A call to battle, and the battle done 
Ere the last echo dies within our ears; 

A rose choked in the grass; an hour of fears; 

The gusts that past a darkening shore do beat; 
The burst of music down an unlistening street,— 
I wonder at the idleness of tears. 

Ye old, old dead, and ye of yesternight, 
Chieftains and bards and keepers of the sheep, 
By every cup of sorrow that you had. 

Loose me from tears, and make me see aright 
How each hath back what once he stayed to weep; 
Homer his sight, David hie little lad* 


Lizette Reese, 
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The snows will melt, and with tlx* spring 
The birds return on joyous wing. 

And flowers that faded long ago 
Will bloom again in summer's glow. 

Though skies he black, and dark the night. 

The day draws near with blessed light 

So faces that have vanished here 
In heaven's bright morn will reappear. 

Sweet voices that are hushed and still 
Will there again our spirits thrill, 

Hopes may have flown, but not for aye. 

True hope will live a deathless day* 

Above the clouds, beyond the night. 

Faith soars and sings in living light* 

Thence comes the sweetest song to mq. 

The song of Hope—It yet shall be! 

—H* H* Van Meter. 

Pure Delight (730)* 

“There is a land of pure delight 
Where saints immortal reign. 

Infinite day excludes the night, 

And pleasures banish pain/ 1 

The Future Life (731). 

How shall I know thee In the sphere which keeps 
The disembodied spirits of the dead. 

When all of thee that time could wither sleep* 

And perishes among the dust we tread? 

For I shall feel the sting of ceaseless pain 
If there I meet thy gentle presence not; 

Nor hear the voice I love, nor read again 
In thy serenest eyes the tender thought 

Will not thy own meek heart demand me tJxer^? 

That heart whose fondest throbs to me were given; 

My name on earth was ever in thy prayer. 

And wilt thou never utter it in heaven? 

In meadows fanned by heaven’s life-breathing wind, 

In the resplendence of that glorious sphere. 

And larger movements of the unfettered mind. 

Wilt thou forget the love that joined us here? 
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her know that it was not the hills of Scotland, but the hills of glory 
that she saw. Perhaps there are some fair hills toward which you are 
now looking, and for which you are bow longing, and you may be 
thinking that life will he incomplete unless you reach them. What 
will it matter if, while you are eagerly looking, there shall burst upon 
your vision the King's country, and the King Himself comes forth to 
meet you and to take you into that life where forever you shall walk 
with Him in white because you are found worthy? 'For the sufferings 
of this present time are not worthy to be compared with the glory which 
Bhaii be revealed to usward.' ** 
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science, the progress of art, the achievements of statesmanship, the 
triumphs of war, the reform of old abuse. No doubt God and the angels 
rejoice in many of these. Whenever goodness triumphs, or a noble 
cause gains a victory, their shout answers earth’s fidelity and progress. 
But how often does this world rejoice over smaller things than these? 
We hold jubilee over the pretty triumphs of selfishness, and sing over 
poor plans while heaven weeps. And are we not all too indifferent to 
that which is the beatitude of the skies?—Selected. 

A Crown of Life (720). 

In general, religion was to her a matter of course, not to be dis¬ 
tinguished from life itself. At least, she gave no sign of inward con¬ 
flict or struggle. The Beauty and Joy of the Lord set themselves to 
the music which pervaded her being. 

What a long, rich, happy life! And what an afterglow follows the 
setting of her earthly sun! 

“Twelve long, sunny hours bright to the edge of darkness, 

. . . Then ... a crown of stars.’’ 3 

—Rev. Dr, Ames on Julia Ward Howe. 

Other Sheep (721). 

That little Japanese woman who told the story of her going out 
as a child into the garden in Japan to pray to the unknown God for 
the restoration of her sick mother to health, and who in gratitude be¬ 
cause of that restoration had loved Him, though unknown, and carried 
His love in her heart, when she came to America and heard in a mission 
church the story of Jesus, and remained after the service and said to 
the leader, "Tell me of Him, for I have loved Him, and have worshiped 
Him, though I never knew His name,” is but the picture of others 
whom God alone can know, who will at last he seen in that great 
multitude out of every kindred, and nation, and clime, who shall sing 
the song of the redeemed and cry, "Worthy is the Lamb that was 
slain; for He has redeemed us unto Himself!”—Behind the World and 

Beyond. 

A Glorious Hope (722). 

Harriet Martineau once said to a Christian: “If I believed in 
immortality, as you believe in it, as you profess to do, I should live a 
far better life than you appear to live. I should strive more earnestly 
and bear more patiently. I do not think I should ever be troubled 
with a fear, or worried with an earthly burden. I think it would be all 
sunlight and joy if 1 believed as you do in eternal things—in resurrec¬ 
tion and a life beyond in which all things will he made right.” 

The Scholar's Heaven (723). 

For the scholar, the thinker, the lover of truth there is a heaven 
no lesB than for the ignorant and the erring; and an expansion of knowl¬ 
edge, endless and ever growing, is one element in the prize presented 
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Adam from his grave hard by the gates of the lost Paradise; patriarchs 
and prophets, whose eminent ashes long since mingled with common 
clay; the great, from marble sarcophagi and carven shrine; the beggar, 
from his unmarked wayside grave; the child that breathed but once 
and shuddered and expired—ail sweep upward at the voice of the arch- 
angel*. But more important than the scene is the procedure of the 
Judge, He makes a distinct line of separation between the resurrected 
dead. “He shall separate them one from another, as a shepherd dlvideth 
his sheep from the goats," Criterion; Past treatment of Himself. Ho 
came to earth a stranger* Acceptance or rejection of the Stranger the 
basis of judgment*—Rev* S. G* Nelson* 

The Cheerfulness of Heaven (692). 

Cheerfulness has its consummation In heaven. To some minds, how¬ 
ever, the conception of heaven is not attractive* They have a fellow 
feeling with the youngster who said to his mother, "Mamma, if I should 
die, and go to heaven, do you think Jesus would let me come down to 
earth on Saturdays and play with the boys if I was real good the rest 
of the week?" Heaven, in the imagination of some, is desired as an 
escapement from hell* It is simply selected as the alternative of a direr 
evil* Should such souls pass, unregenerate, into paradise, they would 
com© far short of cheerfulness, and would gladly avail themselves of 
a prompt exit to the place prepared for the devil and his angels. 

Heaven is the happy home of multitudinous ransomed ones, who 
have come out of "the great tribulation, and have washed their robes* 
and made them white in the blood of the Lamb*" They have entered 
the beautiful Zion above "with songs and everlasting joy*" There are 
no tears in heaven save those wept by saints on earth; and these 
sparkle like gems in the bottle where God preserves them* The "sweet 
fields beyond the swelling flood" are upheaved by no graves* for death 
is a total stranger there, and the bells of the New Jerusalem clang 
forth no funeral knoll, "All bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and 
clamor, and evil speaking," are banished from heaven; and every 
member of the glorious company is "kind one to another, tender 
hearted," and helpfully loving* At the marriage of Cana the wiae ran 
short* and Christ miraculously provided for the guests enough to fill 
six water pots* His guests in heaven drink of the river of unsullied 
pleasures, and are abundantly satisfied with the fatness of the Father's 
house* At His right hand there is fullness of joy; and every saint is 
satisfied when he awaketh in the likeness of Christ* He is satisfied 
then, and his capacity for satisfaction incrcaseth wondrously. The 
Saw of heaven is a law of lordly growth; of growth "from glory to 
glory*"—Rev. Henry T. Scholl* 

Future Recognition (693). 

The subject of future recognition is one that occupies the mind 
of thoughtful people as much or more than any other living question. 
While it is a general belief that we shall know each other in heaven, 
as David said in regard to his boy that had died, "I shall go to hing 
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Death a Genial Angel (683). 

Heath should be thought of as a gentle, genial angel, GolTb kindly 
messenger sent to convey His permission for our release from earth 
tasks, so that we may with shouting hail the fact that school is out and 
we are going home. "Not of the clod is the life of God; let it mount 
as it will from form to form/' How strange, when we come to think 
of it, to speak of ourselves or our friends as “in danger” when we or 
they draw near the moment of looking into the face of our Redeemer* 
Too many of these phrases, born of blind unbelief and saturated with 
the sludge of the senses, are found on the lips of those who should give 
testimony to another way of beholding matters.—The Riches of His 
Grace, 

Home (684). 

Heaven is a beautiful home* It is a prepared place for a prepared 
people* It is sure for those who love God* And all who love or trust 
Him will be brought there safely. He is able to keep them from falling, 
and to present them faultless before the presence of ills glory with 
exceeding joy, and he will do it for all who trust Him* He is the only 
wise God. He is our Saviour. Glory and majesty, dominion and power 
are His now and forever, and He will keep ns all along the way until 
He brings us into the home of eternal holiness and happiness and glory. 

Compensation In Heaven (685). 

It will not cake long for God to make up to you in the next ‘world 
for all you have suffered in this. As you enter heaven He may say: 
“Give this man one of those towered and colannaded palaces on that 
ridge of gold overlooking the Sea of Glass, Give this woman a home 
among those amaranthine blooms and between those fountains tossing 
the everlasting sunlight* Give her a couch canopied with rainbows to 
pay her for all the fatigues of wifehood and motherhood, and house¬ 
keeping, from which she had no rest for forty years* Give these newly- 
arrived souls from earth the costliest things and roll to their door the 
grandest chariots, and hang on their walls the sweetest harps that ever 
responded to singers seraphic* Give to them rapture on rapture, cele¬ 
bration on celebration, jubilee on jubilee, heaven on heaven* They had 
a hard time on earth earning a livelihood, or nursing sick children, or 
waiting on querulous old age, or battling falsehoods that were told about 
them, or were compelled to work after they had got short-breathed, and 
rheumatic, and dim-sighted, Chamberlains of heaven, keepers of the 
King's robe, banqueters of eternal royalty, make up to them a hundred* 
fold, a thousandfold, a mil lionfold for all they suffered from waddling 
clothes to shroud, and let all those who, whether on the hills or in the 
temples, or on the thrones or on Jasper wall, were helped and sanctified 
and prepared for this heavenly realm by trial and pain, stand up and 
wave their scepters!” And I looked, and behold! nine-tenths of the 
ransomed rose to their feet, and nmedenths of the scepters swayed to 
and fro in the light of the sun that never sets, and then I understood 
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Often she thought of what Beemed to her the little accomplished; but she 
had tried faithfully always to do her beat. And she remembered God's 
■an ere y. 

Home was almost in sight. There were rest and peace and joy 
without shadow of pain or sorrow. There was something wonderful 
about this homegoing. For as the light faded in the sunset a new day 
would dawn, a day made glorious by the light which filled it, the light 
of the glory of God. This day would never end. In place of sorrow and 
pain and partings, there would be peace and gladness and meetings ’won¬ 
derful in their joy. There would be glory and joy unspeakable. 

And so the weary traveler journeyed on to the sunset.— Herald and 
Presbyter. 

Mothers are Looking Down from Heaven (676). 

I remember in the Exposition building in Dublin, white I was speak¬ 
ing about heaven, I said something to the effect that at this moment 
a mother is looking down from heaven expecting the salvation of her 
daughter here tonight, and I pointed down to a young lady in the au¬ 
dience. Next morning I received this letter: 

“On Wednesday, when you were speaking of heaven, you said, 'It 
may be this moment there is a mother looking down from heaven ex¬ 
pecting the salvation of her child who is here.* You were apparently 
looking at the very spot where my child was sitting. My heart said, 
‘That is my child. That is her mother.’ Tears sprang to my eyes. 1 
bowed my head and prayed, ‘Lord, direct that word to my darling 
child's heart; Lord save my child.’ I was then anxious till the close of 
the meeting, when I went to her. She was bathed in tears. She rose, 
put her arms around me, and kissed me. When walking down to you 
she told me, it was that same remark—about the mother looking down 
from heaven—that found the way home to her, and asked me, ‘Papa, 
what can I do for Jesus?’”—Moody. 

Where Heaven Is (677). 

"You forgot to mention where heaven is,” said a good lady to her 
pastor after a sermon on the better land. "On yonder hilltop stands a 
cottage, madame," replied the man of God; "a widow lives there in 
want; she has no bread, no fuel, no medicine, and her child is at the 
point of death. If you will carry to her this afternoon some little cup 
of cold w r ater in the name of Him •who went about doing good, you will 
find the answer to your inquiry.”—Heavenly Harmonies. 

Earth’s Best. (678) —Do not make heaven attractive merely by 
deposing earth. A cheap expedient! Make earth its richest and best, 
and then he able to make heaven still higher.—Phillips Brooks. 

The Heavenly Hope (679). 

Such a hope of the life to come is filled with blessing. The rich 
and learned and powerful, who have faith, may know that what they 
have is hut a hint as to what they are to have; and the poor and weak 
may know that some day they will be heirs, with the rich, of the riches 
of the Father’s glory. This is God’s gift to the poor man, and not man '3 
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of the Anglo-Saxon—never to relinquish Ms work, though his heart 
yearns for home; never to surrender his obligations until he can write 
FINIS to his work*” 

Livingstone's biographer continues:—In December, 1S72, Livingstone 
wrote, u II the good Lard permits me to put a stop to the enormous evils 
of, the inland, slavetrade, I shall not grudge my hunger and toils, I 
shall bless His name with all my heart,” In the following March, he 
wrote, “Nothing earthly will make me give up my work in despair, 1 
encourage myself in the Lord my God, and go forward,” 

The Worth Of It All (817), 

A missionary once went out to India. He left a comfortable home 
and wealthy friends. He had to work hard and endure many trials. 
Some of his Mends at home thought that perhaps he was sorry for 
having gone and would be glad to come back. So they wrote to know 
how he felt about it. Here is an extract from a letter which he wrote 
la reply: 

“Our work is hard. It taxes both body and mind. What our reward 
will be hereafter, we know not. But one thing we do know. If we 
receive no other reward than what is given us here every day there is 
no other work on earth that pays so well. In all the pursuits of this world, 
even in my childhood hours, I never have found so much real pleasure 
as in preaching Christ, the Way, the Truth, and the Life, to these per¬ 
ishing heathen. It is a work that perfectly satisfies the cravings of my 
soul; aud as I pursue it I can cheerfully sing: 

" 'Go, then, earthly fame and treasure, 

Como disaster, scorn, and pain; 

In Christ's service pain is pleasure. 

With His favor loss is gain. 1 ” 

—From Rev. Richard Newton's “Best Things.” 

Living Epistles (818), 

One of the ablest and most useful Christians in a certain city, on 
being asked, “What was it that led you to become a Christian V* replied, 
41 A half pound pressure on my coat button for live minutes.” By this 
he referred to the fact that after consulting his lawyer, who was a 
Christian man, upon some matter of business, the lawyer gently laid 
hold on his coat-button and kindly asked him about his soul, and per¬ 
suasively commended Christ to him. Can you not find opportunity to 
reason and persuade for some soul's salvation? 
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Deride me not For evermore I must 

This stigma bear— 

Among the blessed who not seeing trust 

I was not there. 

Ah, Thomas, teach me by thy loss to be 

With those who pray 
in lull expectancy their Lord to see 

On Easter day! 

By Ella Gilbert Ives 


His Vision (827), 

This man, this blinded man, could not see things 
A-near. lie could not see the spoils of trade, 

Or rolls of bills, or stocks, or dividends 
That heap and heap. Nor could he see great piles 
Of stones or rows of brick or tons and tons 
Of steel or unmined wealth, or yet rich lands 
That stretch and stretch. 

O blinded, blinded man! 

But he could see afar* He could see the spoils 
Of grace. He could see the darling trail of glory. 

And h© could see bright, glittering souls in earth’s 
Black night He saw them; he gathered them 
And reached them back to God, Behold this man. 
Miser-like, bent to his task, hoarding wealth, 

Most precious wealth, in a place unknown by moth 
Or thief. Behold this man, this man who toiled 
As one would toil who could see beyond the mists; 

As one who could see the wondrous dawn, the morning 

The brighter day, the noon, the everlasting 

Zenith in far domains unlit by star 

Or moon or sun; as one would toil who could see 

The King in all His beauty; as one could see 

The Christ waiting to receive His own redeemed, 

G visioned, visioned naan. 
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But look at other excitements. The great calm presence and beauty 
of creation does not come forth to the sorceries of artificial excitement. 
Stimulate the jaded senses with town life, and then there is no radiant 

wisdom left in the simplicities of life. 

This is the lesson we press upon the young. Keep unspotted from 
the world. The keenness of wonder is by degrees lost early, ami is 
followed by exhaustion of feeling; and men become blase of life. 

Oh that the young would learn from the experience of those who 
know it. Remember Solomon’s state. Is there anything wheieof it 
may he said, “See, this is new?” Ye that live in pleasure, to this you 

are coming! 

There are peculiar features in the present time. The world is 
moving fast, and we with it. There are a multiplicity of pleasures; a 
cheapness in their purchase, and change in their variety. Thousands 
see foreign lands now. There are the excitements of railways, specula¬ 
tion, and literature. These produce exhaustion of feeling and of inter¬ 
est. Compare the patriarchal times, and we find the man of one hun¬ 
dred and fifty had not lived so much as the man of forty now. Let 
Christians, therefore, be on their guard. They have need of calmness. 
They have the power of the Gospel and duty to soothe them. Remem¬ 
ber the Cana feast. Would you have your best last? Avoid stimulus; 
live plainly. You will drink the rich body of heavenly wine, and feel 
the refreshment of its sacred joy. 

And now a word of application. 

St. James gives a distinct view of religion, it is practical chaiity 
and purity. God's sovereignty and eternity are nothing without this. 

You are no favorite of Heaven to be exempt* 

And, observe, both charity and purity are joined together, not kept 
separate. There is a difficulty in their union; but observance of the 
one cannot excuse neglect of the other. 

The active must be worldly. 

The strict, pure, quiet, dreamy, must be active. 

External benevolence and inward purity go hand in hand.- Frederick 
W. Robertson, M. D. 

JJ There Is But a Step Between Me And Death.”-—1 Sam. 20:3 (330). 

It is true that just off there, two hours—ten steps—away, there is 
a spiritual world—into which at any moment we may be ushered; into 
which, before long, we shall, most certainly, all be ushered. A mul¬ 
titude on that ill-fated Atlantic liner, who at one o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing still believed that their tenure of earthlift would be of years dura¬ 
tion, at two o'clock—just about an hour later—crossed the boundary line 
between the seen and fleeting and the unseen and eternal, and they 
are living somewhere in that other world. 

I. What fools we often are! 

To know, to believe, to be ready to cite a long list of prools of 
the existence of that other world, and yet to live for hours, days, 
years, with hardly a thought of it. To plan, and think, and toil and 
strive as if it was all an empty myth, a poet’s idle dream. 
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REFLECTIONS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A Treasure Which Endures (831). 

Of all beautiful things a beautiful character is the most beautiful. 
That is not a thing that you can prove. It needs no proving. It is 
what we all acknowledge In our hearts. And if it is the most beautiful 
thing in the world, it is also the most useful. It is character that tells 
more than anything else in the long run, and that secures for man¬ 
kind the wealth that is most worth coveting. There is not very much* 
perhaps, that we can do for our fellow men in what we call practical 
ways, but we can help them enormously by being just good men. It 
is more useful to be a great saint than to bo a great inventor. More¬ 
over, this Is a treasure which endures. Many of the things that we 
build up with so much labor and care disappear and are forgotten like 
the towers we built with bricks when we were children, or the bravo 
structures by the seashore that were swept away by the incoming tide. 
Our riches take wings and ily away, and we loo fly away and are 
forgotten, and it seems as if all the toil of our life were for nothing. 
We go out of the world and carry nothing with us. But there is some¬ 
thing that we carry with us. We take ourselves. We do not lose the 
character that we have been building up with so much patience arid 
self-denial. That is ours to keep and ours to keep forever. 

There is this to remember, too—that there is nothing that gives 
so much interest to the closing years of uur life in this world, when 
much of our work has necessarily to be abandoned, as the belief that 
through those years of sadness, and weakness, and loneliness, it may 
be, God is still carrying on His own great purpose in us, and pre¬ 
paring us for the better things that await us beyond the grave. 

As to the means by which the work may be done, I think we 
know pretty well what are the “means of grace/ 1 to use the old phrase. 
We know that we can do something, and we know what we can do 
if we are so inclined. We know that we can "pray in the Holy Ghost/’ 
and that we can “keep ourselves in the love of God/’ and that wo 
can be “looking to the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ/’ and so coming 
under the power of the endless life. We know that there is a certain 
attitude that we can assume, and certain habits that we can fall into, 
by the help of which we may over be growing in all goodness and 
wisdom. There are many little things we could do if we would. We 
know how, in the ordinary business oC life, we can get into the way 
of doing things. We do a thing once, and then we do it a second time, 
and a third time, and thus we get into the way of doing It. It becomes 
a habit and is done unconsciously and habit determines character.— 
The Home Messenger, 
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■value. Are they not almost the staple of our daily happiness? From 
tour to hour, from moment to moment we are supported, blest, by small 
kindnesses,”—F. W. Robertson. 

Mark Twain's Tender Tribute to His Daughter (836). 

AVe take from Harper’s Magazine the last thing that Mark Twain 

wrole_a touching and beautiful tribute to his daughter, Jean, who 

died just one year ago. It was written on the day of iier death. 

He says: 

"Jean's dog has been wandering about the grounds today, comrade¬ 
less and forlorn. I have seen him from the windows. She got him 
from Germany. He has tali ears, and looks exactly like a wolf. He 
was educated in Germany, and knows no language hut the German. 
Jean gave him no orders save in that tongue. And so when the burglar 
alarm made a fierce clamor at midnight a fortnight ago, the butler, who 
is French and knows no German, tried in vain to interest the dog in 
the supposed burglar, Jean wrote me, to Bermuda, about the incident. 
It was the last letter 1 was ever to receive from her bright head and 
Iter competent hand. The dog will not be neglected, 

"There was never a kinder heart than Jean’s, From her childhood 
up she always spent the most of her allowance on charities of one 
kind and another. After she became secretary and had her income 
doubled she spent her money upon these things with a free hand. 
Mine, too, I am glad and grateful to Bay. 

"She was a loyal friend to all animals, and she loved them all- 
birds, beasts, and everything—even snakes—an inheritance from me. 
She knew all the birds; she was high up in that lore. She became a 
member of various humane societies when she was still a little girl 
both here and abroad—and she remained an active member to the 
last. She founded two or three societies for the protection of animals, 
here and in Europe. 

"She was an embarrassing secretary, for she fished my corre¬ 
spondence out of the waste basket and answered the letters. She 
thought all letters deserved the courtesy of an answer. Her mother 
brought her up in that kindly error.” 

Hearts Like the Mown Grass (837). 

When the summer beat is severe nothing looks more woeful than 
the mown grass. Whether it is the hay held which has been left mere 
stubble by the mowing machine, or the front yard that has been cut 
close by the lawn mower, it turns brown as the scorching rays of the 
sun heat down upon it fiercely all day and for many days. But when 
tue rain comes the trees brighten up, the vines are refreshed, droop¬ 
ing flowers lift up their heads, but no one rejoices so much and no 
plant is so blessed as is the mown grass. That is why one passage in 
the psalms speaks of God, when he comes to bless his people, as rain 
upon the mown grass. 

It is a beautiful act when a boy or girl can quench thirst. For¬ 
tunate are those whose summer task is to sprinkle the lawn, the spray 
falling like rain upon the roots of the mown grass, I saw recently 2 
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The simple words brought a uuick hush ol pleasure to the wrinkled 
,ace, and there was a joyous tjuiver In the brief acknowledgement ot 

the spontaneous little courtesy* 

A young man once said to his mother: "You ought in have seen 
Aunt Esther today when 1 remarked, 'What a pretty dress you have 
on and how nice you look in It!’ She almost cried, she was so pleased. 
I hato t thought before that such a little thing would please her so. 

k "' a^d^nTene 8 d“y,Tnd Z 

ttrSZZZ delight In his words; Cor he 

bad not thought to speak before for years of any of the thousand c 
forts and pleasures with which her skill and love had Idled 

hood.—The Young Evangelist. 


* Noble Ideals. 

Fverv man is subject to the overlordship of some ideal. It may 
, . u * lt raav be low. It may be indifferent. But the ideal deter¬ 
mines the life. As a man “thlnketh in his heart, so is lu '- iyie id ^ 
Influencing 1-*-* £££? S. us 

SaiTSSiS and disasters. The high idea, 

p“ duces ,hc uohle life, rich with br«c- services Mrt-M 
bless mankind aud bring contentment to the he j 
wbo is under its mystic and benignant sway. 

Clearly it is the duty of the individual to yield to the dominance 
,. l j V ( . }c i e .,i Mot only because from its iniluence emerges t . 
“ . h ;^re „Tpemll contentment, but, rather, because it enables 
h, n to “ve at the maximum of emciency for .he benefit of human,ly. 
U does not need to be demonstrated in these days that "none of „ 

I veth to himself, and no man dietb to himself" the 

ideal goes far beyond the individual in whose life it is manifested. 

The highest ideal is that which makes the highest and best life 

A 1 a mntit he therefore that this ideal has its source oi inspiration 

T i,o rest Ufe. H R reaches the best it must come from the host. 

,nd it 1, m lor we Gnd the highest ideal and the best life centering ,n 
And it m so, to. we m The Col|ege Man an(J 

cXae WoL, appeals to studen.s In behalf of leans Christ in those 
words- "Start where you will in the moral world, it you lollow pnu 
einles to their conclusions they always lead you up to Chri ’ _ 

uc?ed life so deeply, so broad,y, and so truly that id « •« 
livimr is summed up in Him. Starting with the code you have ■ 
worked out tor yourselves, translating it into positive terms “d eukir^. 
It to the dimensions of the world you are about to enter !you,«*« 
becomes simply a fresh Interpretation of the meaning of ho Chr,.na 
life All that we have been saying lias its counterpart in that h ; ,t 
life of His He save His host; and bow good and beneficent u was! - 

Che Ripening Years. 
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lave my courage back again soon. Just plain sympathy is all I can 
Dear.’' "Plain sympathy” is often the hardest thing to give, the com¬ 
fort that it takes years of experience to learn how to bestow.—Zion’s 

Herald, 

Life's Threads of Gold (843). 

Little self-denials, little honesties, little passing words of sym¬ 
pathy, little nameless acts of kindness, little silent victories over fa¬ 
vorite temptations—these are the silent threads of gold which, when 
woven together, gleam out so brightly in the pattern of life that God 

approves.—Dean Farrar, 

Our Epitaphs (844), 

We are all very busy—busy writing epitaphs. We do not let a 
day pass without doing something in this line, and we are all busy, not 
in writing epitaphs for others, but in writing our own. And we are mak¬ 
ing it very sure that people will read what we have written when we are 
gone, Shall we not be remembered? If not by many, we certainly shall 
by a few, and that remembrance we are malting sure of by the tenor of 
our lives. Our characters are the inscriptions we are making on the 
hearts of those we know, and who will survive us. We do not leave this 
office to others. We are doing it ourselves. Others might falsify and 
deceive by what they might say of us. But we are telling the truth. 
The actions of our passing life are facts visible, plain, undeniable. We 
engrave them on the minds of all observers. How interesting the 
question, What kind of epitaphs are we writing? Will they be read 
with joy or sorrow? Remember the epitaphs we write are not for the 
marble that tells where we lie, but for the memory of everyone that 

knew us.—Great The 

Not Wanted In Heaven (845). 

When the plague came to London, King Charles fled to Hampton 
Court. He took with him all the ship money for his treasures. His 
people were dying like flies in the streets, and corpses were being burned 
on the street corners. But Charles left no copper penny, no silver 
shilling, no golden guinea for the relief fund. His people would not for¬ 
give him for his unspeakable cruelty. One day he returned to London 
with his outriders blowing their trumpets. Then the people refused him 
welcome. Every man went into his house and shut the door. A herald 
brought word to Charles that he was entering a dead city. Shame man¬ 
tled the monarch’s cheek. This would never do, so the king turned 
aside. That night like a whipped dog, the monarch crept into town, 
hidden in the darkness. And many a man at death will go home to God, 
and the judgment, with no one to come out to meet and greet him. Oh, 
it is a thought to blanch the cheek and turn it white as marble, that 
rnanv a man who is pursuing his ease, who never did a brave deed in 
his life, who sacrificed nothing, will find that Livingstone and Luther 
and Lincoln will turn their backs on him, and that he is neither waited 
foz’ in heaven, nor expected, nor desired! Homiletic Review. 
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Lights in the World (847). 

Faithful Christians, those who are the real children of God, are 
reminded by St. Paul, in his letter to the Philippians, that they “shine 
as lights in the world holding forth the word of life/ 1 Not all lights 
are of the same magnitude, but the nature of light is always the same. 
There are places where the smallest light may be of essential service. 
Lighthouses are good illustrations of this fact. Of the lights oil the 
coasts and rivers of the United States there are some fourteen hun¬ 
dred, hut only forty-five are of the first order. Some of the smallest 
show the path of safety through very narrow, intricate and perilous 
channels. We can not be all lights of the lirst order like St Paul 
and Martin Luther, or John Wesley, but we can all share to the measure 
of our ability in the sphere of influence which God gives us. By our 
fidelityi our purity, our love, our joy, our courage under the most fry¬ 
ing circumstances, we can constantly hold forth the word of life. The 
light of life must he made manifest in homes and workshops, in stores, 
in factories and mines, on battlefields and in hospitals, and to the multi¬ 
tudes that throng the streets, or the world will be in darkness. The 
feeblest saint may cheer many and save at least a soul or two by 
letting his light shine. A candle in a cottage may be a more blessed 
luminary than a star in the sky.—Northwestern Christian Advocate, 

Made in One Image (848). 

I saw the other day a composite photograph of a group of physi¬ 
cians, eighteen in all, and all taken on the same plate and each one 
on the same spot. It was a beautiful face that was the resultant, 
full of refinement and sympathy, l have read that an artist-photogra¬ 
pher once tried that same thing with a lot of people picked up on the 
Street, and the result was a composite whose likeness seemed very 
much like the face of the Christ I can believe this latter story since 
seeing actually the reproduction mentioned in the first-named similar 
incident. There is more of good in humanity than evil. The human 
spirit: what is it after all but the divine spirit? Among all the races 
there is the mark of their creation after the pattern of the Divine 
Original, The future American will be the superman made up of the 
best of all the races.—R. DeW, Mallary, D, D., in Immigration, 

A Life of Service (849). 

The biographer of Alice Freeman ! "aimer says of her service for 
others: “There was in her a wastefulness like that of the blossoming 
tree. It sometimes disturbed me, and for it I occasionally took her 
to task. ‘Why will you/ 1 said, ‘give all this time to speaking before 
uninstructed audiences, to discussions in endless committees with peo¬ 
ple too dull to know whether they are talking to the point, and to 
anxious interviews with tired and tiresome women? You would exhaust 
yourself less in writing books of lasting consequence. At present you 
are building no monument. When you are gone good people will ask 
who you were, and nobody will be able to say/ But 1 always received 
the same indifferent answer: 'Well, why should they say? I am try- 
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In the world's history a street sweeper saved a Icing, a peasant 
changed the history of Europe through Wellington, a Sepoy gunner 
made India English, a farmer's message led Washington over the 
Delaware, a newsboy's quick wit saved a hundred lives in a great New 
York fire. 

Our individual work is different, but our interdependence on and 
with each other—to help and to be helped—is unchangeable. 

Sometime, somewhere, we are certain to he on the twenty-fifth 
story of a mighty temptation. That temptation has a basement at the 
bottom, but we cannot see it. But far above us a voice shouts: “Put 
up your hand I" It may be the voiae of conscience or the call of a 
helping fellow-being. 

Put up your hand and rejoice, as you are drawn into safety, that 
true men stand together in helping each other. None can stand alone 
and keep out of the basement—Exchange, 

Gathering Life's Roscleaves (852), 

In some parts of Italy, as soon as a peasant girl is married she 
makes a line muslin bag. In this bag she gathers rose leaves; and 
year after year other rose leaves are added until, perhaps, she is aa 
old woman. Then when she dies, that bag of rose leaves is the beauti¬ 
ful, fragrant pillow that her head lies on in the coffin. 

It is possible for us, year after year, to gather the rose leaves of 
tender ministries, unselfish sacrifices, brave actions, loving deeds for 
Christ's sake. We cannot do this if we let the opportunities of our 
early years slip by. Little time will be left us, if we do, to find the pillow 
on which our dying head shall rest. We shall lose the desire to gather 
good deeds, and our hearts become selfish and unresponsive to our Lord, 

Let us be watchful to crowd into our lives the lovely, unselfish, 
and helpful things, that we may show our love to Christ* And then at 
the last, our heads shall rest on something more fragrant than rose 
leaves—the fragrant memories of good deeds, sweet to ourselves, sweet 
to others, and approved by our Lord.—Selected. 

Narrow Lives. (853)—It may be thou dost not love thy neighbor; 
it may be thou thinkest only how to get from him, how to gain by him. 
How lonely, then, must l.hou be! how shut up in thy poverty-stricken 
room, with the bare walls of thy selfishness and the hard couch of thy 
unsatisfaction!—George MacDonald. 

The Old Clock On The Mantle (854). 

Not long ago we made the lucky purchase of a somewhat venerable 
clock which the dealer —an old German—bad kept in bis store for over 
sixty years, ft was of the “Seth Thomas” make, and there is something 
about its whole appearance which does us good. It has the look of thor¬ 
ough sincerity to it, its upright mahogany case is soiled and substan¬ 
tial—nothing fancy or gew-gawish—and the big diabplate and plain, 
Quaker-like, uncompromising figures; the long pendulum gwinging pa- 
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deflect the needle. When an extra track was passed, the needle turned 
uneasily; in passing a train, and more particularly a locomotive, it was 
disturbed; in going over an iron bridge It was violently agitated. At 
other points it wavered, possibly because oE concealed magnetic currents 
In the soil; and in one spot it turned completely around and so persisted 
for Bonne seconds, before righting itself. There are spiritual forces at 
work all the time, none the less real though hidden, which, on the one 
hand, account for much deflection oE the soul from truth and right, and, 
on the other, make it necessary that the soul should he on its guard, 
since “Ten thousand foes arise and hosts of sin are pressing hard. 
—Homiletic Review. 

Scatter Sunshine {857}. 

Re generous with smiles and kindly words, if with nothing else. 
That which costs the least is often most valuable in this strange world. 
And kind words and gentle acts of sympathy have a way of reflecting 
that many and many a time has rewarded the giver a thousand-fold. 
It is a great thing to remember peacefully at eventide that some bur¬ 
dened heart has blessed you during the day for a timely word of cheer 
or glint of encouragement.—Christian Work. 


Marsh Lives (858), 


Much of human character is pictured In the marsh. It is a symbol 
of a really selfish life; the life that is forever receiving, but never 
giving; the life that is surfeited with wealth, prestige, and power, and 
yet spends it upon its own hurtful lusts; the life that knows no lack 
save the Jack of sympathy and helpfulness and love. Indeed, the marsh 
is a likeness ot : much that is nominally Christian life. Too few church¬ 
es and too few individual Christian lives have sufficient religious mil¬ 
let. The river of God is full of water, and all partake of an abundance 
of grace. The danger is in the choking of the outlets. When these are 
kept open by constant and helpful charities, iiie is both healthful ami 
fruitful. No true life was ever hurl by ils giving. Every blessing is to 
be handed on to others, and can hurt only when it ceases to flow. 


Christian selMhness is beyond cure. The grace of God can do noth¬ 
ing for it. That grace is always flowing like the river. Like the, manna, 
it is new every morning. When a man hoards it, be that grace what 
it may, it breeds corruption and death, "I will bless thee....and thou 
shalt be a blessing” is God’s dual promise, and one is not possible 
without the other. The marsh that only receives, though it constantly 
receives, does not contradict, but only illustrates the truth, Its blessing 
is a curse. The one thing it needs Is a sufficient outlet. The lack of that 
means death to it. There is more hope for the desert than for me 
marsh. The irrigating streams that are sent into the desert make it. a 
fruitful garden; it blossoms like the rose, and the barren places become 
glad because of the coming of the lifegiving streams. Rut the same 
waters make the marsh only the more of a marsh. The ancient prophet 
saw in his vision the desert of Judah transformed into a paradise by the 
river of life that flowed from the threshold of the temple, and the waters 
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and only one Christian white man has come into the place during that 
time—a sea captain who came in on a boat. Our little girl was taken 
from ns three years ago. The only one who came in to have a word of 
prayer was my native interpreter; he prayed in his own language. The 
■work is not hard, the climate is not hard, the lack of food is not hard; 
we have no time to think about these things. It is the isolation of the 

field that is the hardship.” 

“At one station which I visited last February.” said Mr. Waggoner, 
“one of the Alaskan natives who is trying to carry on the work, said, 
'We have held ail our meetings, but now I have preached all I know 
lie can't read, and for months lie had preached the sermons he had 
learned from our missionaries, and he had preached himself out. Of 
course we gave him fresh instruction. We are all hungry for spiritual 
food, and how can a man renew bis strength without food?"—Tarbell. 

Friends (862). 

It is not the seeing of one’s friends, the having them within reach, 
the hearing of and from them, which makes them ours. Many a one has 
all that, and yet has nothing. It is the believing in them, the depending 
on them, assured that they are true and good to the core, and therefore 
could not but he good and true toward everybody else—ourselves in¬ 
cluded. Ay, whether we deserve it or not. It is not our deserts whieh.^ 
are in'question but their goodness, which once settled, the rest follows 
as a matter of course. They would he untrue to themselves if they 
were insincere or untrue to us*—Miss Mulockp 

For Those He Loved (863). 

Down out of the big woods near a Pennsylvania town a log train 
was trundling homeward. In the engine with the man at the throttle 
were a number of little folks enjoying the trip. How happy they were 
to be permitted to sit near the stout handed engineer! They laughed 
and joked, and had the happiest time of their lives until all at once 
Mr. Miller (that was the engineer’s name) made a discovery that 
caused his heart to almost stand still. The brakes would not -work! 

They were now on a heavy grade. Knowing that the cars on be¬ 
hind would crowd him hard, the engineer pulled the air brake. Then 
it was that he found out that the brakes would not hold. 

Faster and faster the wheels rattled. Many who were riding in 
the cars jumped and saved their lives. The old engineer might have 
done the same. Did he do it? Bravely he stood at his post. “1 will do 
all I can to save the children!” he said, and never flinched in the face 

of this terrible danger. 

On a sharp curve the engine left the rails and went plowing down 
the steep embankment. Over on its side the great locomotive toppled, 
carrying down the brave man of the throttle, never to rise again. He 
had given the best he had for those he loved. 1 te died at his post just 
as surely as any soldier on the field of battle. 
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We may detain the woman and gaze upon her amid all these unique 
surroundings; let the scene burn into the soul, “and point lier out as one 
of the most touching spectacles in all the wide compass of history. 
Her heart has been arranging for that splendid service perhaps for da^s, 
she has wondered how it should be accomplished and where, scarce 
dreaming maybe of the singular and fitting occasion that would offer 
itself. At last it is accomplished, and so done, with such choice of the 
subject, and with such unselfish devotion, that all the waste has been 
swept out of her past life, and she stands complete in Him who loved 
her and gave Himself for her. Such is grace, wondrous grace! It was 
on the Christ she bestowed her offering, “on the only Human Head that 

had not lost its crown.”—M. Rhodes, D. D. 

Do Not Wait (366).—Never, never wait for post-mortem praise. 
Speak the kind words which love prompts, and remember that words of 
loving-kindness are the best possible tonic which can be given even to 
the happiest of mortals.—Kate Tannatt Woods. 


“Weil Done” (867). 

Kind words count. Speak them often. Allow no one to speak dis¬ 
paragingly of the minister in your presence. Give the faithful man a 
lift with your kind tongue. Talk him up in the church, in the home, m 
society, in the street and everywhere. He will take courage, will preach 
better sermons, and will put increased enthusiasm into all his multiplied 
duties. He will win all along the line and you will have the joy of 
knowing that your bracing words proved a real tonic, and helped him 
to conquests he never would have achieved while struggling alone. Mr, 
Spurgeon once told of a faithful old servant who one day gave his master 
notice “What, John, are you going to leave me?” said the master. es, 
sir” said John, “I am going to leave.” “But, John,” replied the master, 
“don't I pay you enough wages?” “Yes, sir, the money you give me is 
all right." “Then why leave me?” "Well,” answered John, “I have made 
up my mind to go.” “But, John, you have been all around the world 
with me.” “Yes, I have, sir, and you never once said, ‘Well done, John. 
Ministers, as well as servants and wives, need the inspiration of a kind 
word, not flattery, hut. a word of honest appreciation, i ’lowers on the 
coffin lid cast no fragrance on the hard and stony road which has been 
traversed, and eulogy’s blandest note falls silent on the ear of the 
departed. A kind word will put fresh heart into the fainting warrior, 
and he wins triumphs which will fill all heaven with joy.—Selected. 


The Smoothers of the Way (888). 

“She always made things easier,” was the tribute given a little while 
ago to a quiet woman not much known outside the four walls of her 
household and in a charity or two, but who left an aching void behind 
her when she passed on into large life. No one who knew her could 
help recognizing the simple completeness of the statement. From er 
husband to her house maid, every one in the family felt his or her daily 
way smoothed and straightened by her tact and system and gentleness. 
She was a living example of George Eliot’s saying: “What do we live for 
if it is not to make life less difficult for one another ! 
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Indeed, no one can live worthily and not place Ins spirit into the lives of 
those with whom he comes in contact. In this lies the value of friend¬ 
ship. When a great man becomes the friend of another, that other par¬ 
takes of his greatness, and when the first man dies he is the disciple. 
This greatness is then passed on to another, and so on from generation 
to generation. 

Life is more than meat, and the body more than raiment God never 
intended lor any man to shut himself up in the circle of what he eats and 
wears. If one's influence cannot penetrate these material things, the 
quicker he dies and makes room for something valuable, the greater the 
blessing to the world.—Selected, 

The Secret of Influence (871 ). 

Who shall tell us the secret of Influence? Why does a leader 3ead? 
It is by the magnetism of a rich souk And that is a secret, even to him¬ 
self. A clean heart is the greatest power in the world. Its force is felt, 
not only in humanity, hut above and below it. Above, for it knows how 
to pray; below, for even the brute beasts know and yield to it. The 
legend of St. Francis, how he tamed the wolf that was devastating Umbria, 
has its root of truth. It is akin with what Emerson records of Thore&u: 
“Snakes coiled round his leg; the fishes swam into his hand, and he took 
them out of the water; he took the woodchuck out of its hole by the 
tail, and took the foxes under his protection from the hunters.” A man’s 
character, as ho enters a room, without a word spoken, tells upon the 
whole social temperature. We raise it or lower it, diffuse winter chilis 
or summer warmth by the currents that prevail In our soul. It is 
recorded of Sir Jolm Lawrence that he seemed never entirely at ease 
unless his wife was in the room. That gracious presence, to which he 
bad been so long accustomed, seemed necessary to his atmosphere. 
Deeper than all deeds, all words, are these emanations from the heart’s 
secret life. Herein lies the highest benediction of a sweet nature: that 
without conscious action, by simply being what it is, it acts as food and 
medicine to other souls.—W. J. Brierly. 

Lost Chances (872)- 

Life is made up of golden chances—opportunities to do good. One 
lost is lost forever. If we miss doing a kindness to a playmate, we can 
never do that kindness again. If we might speak a pleasant word and 
we do not, wo can never have just that word to speak again. Every 
opportunity that passes is past forever, and takes with It something that 
cannot be called back. Our character is either better or worse for every 
chance of good we take or neglect; and when we are grown, we will find 
that we cannot make ourselves over, try as we will. For this reason we 
should watch for and carefully utilize every opportunity to do good.— 
The Advocate, 

Our Japanese Girl (373), 

A young girl came to the missionary school in Tokyo, Japan, some 
years ago, for a few months. She was the daughter of a high official, 
one of the emperor's counselors, and she did not come to the school 
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The Path That Leads to Yesterday (875), 

I once saw a play advertised with the above title. If a man Is grow¬ 
ing worse day by day, the path that leads to yesterday, if he could but 
travel it, would take him back to the purity of life that he once possessed; 
but, if he is becoming better continually, the path to yesterday would lead 
him hack into the ways of sin. But yesterday's path is trodden its last 
time. We may look back upon it with pride or with regret, still, the past 
Is past. With regard to the opportunities of life, they are all “yester¬ 
days'* after they have past, and there is no road leading back to them, 
—Selected, 

Truth in the Heart (876), 

I have been reading this last week the biography of George Fox, the 
founder of the Society of Friends. Time and again this old Quaker was 
Imprisoned because of his refusal to take an oath. The oath was in 
Fox's mind too sacred and solemn a thing for man to take upon his lips, 
but Cromwell's soldiers, and the Royalists under Charles, found alike 
that the word of the Quaker was better than the solemn oaths of other 
men; that when Fox and his followers gave their word, they signed in 
their honor, their character, their very life, and this world might pass 
away, but their word never. This is what the word needs, the splendid 
might and power of truth in the heart which distinguished the Friends of 
old.—Wilton Merle Smith, D. D, 

A Beautiful Life (877). 

There is, I think, no one thing in the life of Frances Burney (after¬ 
ward Madame D'Arblay) more attractive than the beautiful attachment 
she formed for the aged Mrs. Delaney; a yming lady of genius and fame, 
who would gladly at any time forego the brilliant assemblies of wit, 
learning and fashion where her praises were on every lip, that she might 
share the ripe wisdom, while she cheered the widowed loneliness, of her 
beloved friend of fourscore years.—Ballard. 

Thinking of Others (878). 

Dr, Guthrie used to tell an incident of a vessel that came upon a 
wreck. They wont on board and found the emaciated form of a young 
man lying among a bundle of canvas. He was at the last extremity, and 
they thought lie was all that was left of the sinking wreck. They saw 
that the poor dying man was making an effort to speak; they listened 
and heard him say, "There's another man on board," It was all that he 
could say, but it was enough: he had done what he could to save his 
fellow creature. And that is what God expects of you and me. Will 
you do it?—Selected, 

Embodying Nobility (879), 

The tiling that appeals to men and women is the living spectacle of 
one who has really achieved a notable thing and who walks before us 
himself the embodiment of his own achievement? You know perfectly 
well that when Lord Roberts, “Bobs," comes back from India or from 
South Africa or from anywhere, and goes into certain circles, every 
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to lead the joyful life of faith. Grant to us also help to overcome ami 
bring us in Thine own good time into the dear companionship of love and 
joy where they have gone before. In the name of Christ, Amen, The 

Congregation alist. 

, A Dream (890), 

A good Christian lady, we are told, once opened a home for crip¬ 
pled children. Among those who were received was a little boy three 
years old, who was a most frightful and disagreeable looking child. 

The good lady did her best for him, but the child was so unpleasant 
in his ways that she could not bring herself to like him. 

One day she was sitting on the veranda steps with the child in her 
arms. The sun was shining warm; the scent of the flowers, the chirping 
of the birds and the buzzing of the insects lulled her into drowsiness. 

So in a half-waking, half-dreaming state, the lady dreamed of herself 
as having changed places with the child, only she was, if possible, more 
foul and more disagreeable than he was. Over her she saw the Lord 
Jesus bending, looking intently and lovingly into her face, and yet with 
a sort of rebuke in it, as if He meant to say, “If I can love you, who are so 
full of sin, surely you ought, for My sake, to love that suffering child.” 

Just then the lady awoke with a start and looked in the face of the 
little hoy who lay on her lap. He had waked up, too, and she expected 
to hear him begin to cry; but he looked at her—poor little mite—very 
Quietly and earnestly for a long time, and then she bent her face to his, 
and kissed his forehead more tenderly than she had ever done before, 

"With a startled look in his eyes and a flush on his cheeks, the little 
hoy, instead of crying, gave her back a sweeter smile than she had ever 

seen before. 

From that day forth a perfect change came over the child. Young 
as he was, he had hitherto read the feeling of dislike and disgust in the 
faces of all who had approached him, but the touch of human lovo which 
now came into his life swept all the peevishness and ill-nature away, and 
woke him up to a happier life. 

Do you know that there is no power in this world so strong as the 
power of love? As some one has truly said, love is the greatest thing in 
the world.—Apples of Gold. 

A Girl's Song (891). 

At the time of the terrible accident a year or two ago at. the coal 
mines near Scranton, Pa., several men were buried for three days, and 
all efforts to rescue them proved unsuccessful. 

r llie majority of the miners were Germans. They were in a state 
of intense excitement, caused by sympathy for the wives and children 
of the buried men and despair at their own balked efforts. 

A great mob of ignorant men and women assembled at the mouth 
of the mine on the evening of the third day in a condition of high 
nervous tension which fitted them for any mad act. A sullen murmur 
arose that it was folly to dig farther—that the men were dead. And 
this was followed by cries of rago at the rich mine owners. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE POETRY. 

To Give Is To Live (893). 

'Tor whosoever will save liis life shall lose it, and whosoever shall 
lose his life for my sake shall And it.* 1 

"Forever the sun is pouring Its gold 
On a hundred worlds that beg and borrow; 

HIb warmth he squanders on summits cold. 

His wealth on homes of want and sorrow; 

To withhold his largeness of precious light 
Is to bury himcelf in eternal night 

To give 
Ij to live. 

“The flower blooms not for itself at all. 

Its joy is the joy that diffuses; 

Of beauty and balm it is prodigal. 

And it lives in the life it loses. 

No choice for the rose but glory or doom. 

To exhale or smother, to wither or bloom. 

To deny 
Is to die, 1 * 

—Selected. 

How Long? (894), 

“Go break to the needy sweet charity's bread. 

For giving Is living,” the angel said. 

“And I must he giving again and again V* 

My peevish and pitiless answer ran. 

“Oh, no!” said the angel, piercing me through, 

“Just give till the Master stops giving to you/' 

—Selected, 

Making The Most of Life (895). 

We live not in our moments or our years: 

The present we fling from us like the rind 
Of some sweet future, which we after find 
Bitter to taste, or bind that in with fears. 

And water it beforehand with our tears— 

Vain tears for that which never may arrive: 

Meanwhile the joy whereby we ought to live. 

Neglected or unheeded, disappears. 

Wiser it were to welcome and make ours 
Whatever of good, though small, the present brings— 

Kind greetings, sunshine, song of birds, and flowers. 

With a child's pure delight in little things; 

And of the griefs unborn to rest secure, 

Knowing that mercy ever will endure. 

--Trench. 
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The light, the dew, the broadening view, 

Were found the same as they were before. 

It lost itself in beauties new, 

Breathing its fragrance more and more. 

Shall claim of death cause us to grieve, 

And make our courage faint or fall? 

Nay, let ns l'aith and hope receive— 

The rose still grows beyond the wall. 

Scattering fragrance far and wide. 

Just as it did in days of yore; 

Just as it did on the other side; 

Just as it will forevermore. 

—Selected. 

“She Yet Speaketh” (899). 

And still her silent ministry 
Within my heart hath place, 

As when on earth she walked with Ui6, 

And met me face t.) face. 

Her life is forever mine; 

What she to me has been 
Hath left henceforth it-, seal and Bign 
Engraven deep within. 

Goodness Outlasting Death (900). 

‘i sing not Death. Death is too great a thing 
For me to dare to sing. 

I chant the human goodness, human worth. 

Which are not lost, but sweeten still the earth; 

The things that flee not with the upyielded breath. 

But, housed in sanctuary of simple hearts, 

Live undethroned when Death 

Conies to the Chamber of a mighty King, 

And sheds abroad the silence of his wing, 

Then shakes his raven plumage, and departs. 

—William Watson* 

Sow Flowers (901), 

Sow flowers, and flowers will blossom 
Around you wherever you go; 

Sow weeds, and of weeds reap the harvest, 

You will reap whatsoever you sow. 

Sow blessings, and blessings will ripen. 

Sow hatred, and hatred will grow; 

Sow mercy, and reap sweet compassion, 

You will reap whatsoever you sow. 
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When I am dead, 

May this with truth be said, 

On the rude stone that marks my lowly head, 

That, spite of doubt and indecision, 

In spite of weakness, lameness, blindness. 

Heart's trickery and fate's unkmdness. 

Neglect of friends and scorn of foes, 

Stark poverty and all its woes. 

The body's ills that cloud the mind 
And the bold spirit bind, 

Still through my earthly course I went, 

Not disobedient 

Unto the Heavenly Vision, 

—Tarbell. 


Friendship (90S), 

O who will walk a mile with me 
Along life's weary way? 

A friend whose heart has eyes to see 

stars shine out o’er the darkening lea, 

And the quiet rest at the end o r the day,— 

A friend who knows, and dares to say, 

The brave, sweet words that cheer the way 
Where he walks a mile with me* 

—Henry van Dyke* 

If I Should Die Tonight (907). 

If I should die tonight. 

My friends would look upon ray quiet face. 

Before they laid it in its resting place, 

And deem that death had left it almost fair; 

And. laying snow-white flowers against my hair. 
Would smooth it down with tearful tenderness. 

And fold my hands with lingering caress— 

Foor hands, so empty and so cold tonight! 

If I should die tonight, 

My friends would call to mind, with loving thought. 
Some kindly deed the Icy hands had wrought; 

Some gentle word the frozen lips had said; 

Errands on which the willing feet had sped; 

The memory of my selfishness and pride, 

My hasty words. Would all be put aside. 

And so I should be loved and mourned tonight* 

If 1 should die tonight. 

Even hearts estranged would turn once more to me, 
Recalling other days remorsefully; 

The eyes that chill me with averted glance 
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Sow love, and its sweetness uprising, 

Shall fill all your heart with its glow; 

Sow hope, and receive its fruition, 

You will reap whatsoever you sow. 

Preach Christ in His wonderful fulness, 

That all His salvation may know; 

Reap life through ages eternal. 

You will reap whatsoever you sow. 

—Ella Lander. 


If We Understood (902). 

If we knew the cares and trials, 

Knew the efforts all in vain. 

And the bitter disappointment. 
Understood the loss and gain— 

Would the grirn eternal roughness 
Seem—I wonder—just the same? 

Should we help where now we hinder? 
Should we pity where we blame? 

Ah! we judge each other harshly, 
Knowing not life’s hidden force; 

Knowing not the fount of action 
Is less turbid at its source; 

Seeing not amid the evil 

All the golden grains of good; 

And we’d love each other better 
If we only understood. 


Could we judge all deeds by motives 
That surround each other’s lives. 
See the naked heart and spirit. 

Know what spur the action gives. 
Often we should find it better, 

Purer than w r e judge we should, 

We should love each other better 
If we only understood. 

Could we judge all deeds by motives, 
See the good and bad within, 
Often we should love the sinner 
All the while we loathe the sin. 
Could we know the powers working 
To overthrow integrity, 

We should judge each other’s errors 
With more patient charity. 


Rudyard Kipling. 
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God's Greathearted (896), 

God be thanked for His great-hearted, 
From this mortal life departed, 

Whom the angels gather in 
From the hurt of pain and sin. 

They shall tread no pathway dreary, 
They shall never more be weary; 

They have reached the fair home-place 
And have seen the Father's face* 

Gone for them are tears and sadness; 
Who can measure their great gladness? 
They may well rejoice and sing 
For so rich replenishing* 


God he thanked for our departed; 

And God make us, too, brave-hearted. 

In that land of "no more pain" 

We shall find our own again. 

—Selected, 


L/Envof (897), 

when earth's last picture is painted and the tubes are twisted and dried, 
When the oldest colors have faded and the youngest critic has died, 
We shall rest, and, faith, we shall need it—lie down for an aeon or two, 
Till the Master of All Good Workmen shall put us to work anew! 


And those that were good shall be happy; they shall sit in a golden chair; 

They shall splash at a ten-league canvas with brushes of comet's hair; 

They shall find real saints to draw from—Magdalene, Peter and Paul; 

They shall work for an ago at a sitting and never he tired at all! 

—Rudyard Kipling. 

The Rose Beyond The Wall (898). 

Near shady wall a rose once grew, 

Budded and blossomed in God's free light. 

Watered and fed by morning dew, 

Shedding its sweetness day and night. 

As it grew and blossomed fair and tall. 

Slowly rising to loftier height. 

It came to a crevice in the wall, 

Through which there shone a beam of light. 

Onward it crept with added strength, 

With never a thought of fear or pride, 

And it followed the light through the crevice length, 

And unfolded itself on the other side. 
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A hasty word or gesture might have produced an outbreak of fury. 
Standing near me was a little German girl, perhaps eleven years old. 
Her pale face and frightened glances from side to side showed that she 
fully understood the danger of the moment. Suddenly, with a great 
effort, she began to sing in a horse whisper which could not be heard. 
Then she gained courage, and her sweet, childish voice rang out in 
Luther’s grand old hymn, familiar to every German from his cradle, "A 
Mighty Fortress is Our God," 

There was silence like death. Then one voice joined the girl’s and 
presently another and another until from the whole great multitude rose 
the solemn cry: 

With force of arms we nothing can, 

Full soon are we o’erridden, 

But for us fights the godly Man, 

Whom God Himself hath bidden. 

Ask ye His Name? 

Christ Jesus is His name. 

A great quiet scented to fall upon their hearts. They resumed their 
work with fresh zeal, and berore morning the joyful cry came up from 
the pit that the men were found—alive. Never was a word more in season 
than that child’s hymn. In this same way many a noble life sings a 
song of cheer and inspiration which holds others steadfast to hard duty 
and arms them against temptation,—Selected. 

The Inspiration of Noble Lives (892). 

We cannot add to our knowledge an acquaintance with the life and 

_ 

character of any man or woman who has done w r ell open the earth, seek¬ 
ing for truth and doing righteousness, without adding something to our 
force of righteous will, something to our ability to resist the solicitations 
of our low ambitions and impure desiree—Selected* 
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young Englishman who sees him wants to be a soldier. You know 
perfectly well that when certain physicians, like William McClure, tha 
“country doctor of the old school," move In certain circles, every worthy 
youth in the community, interpreting the medical profession in the 
light of its highest example, wants to go into medicine. 1 cannot imagine 
myself how anybody who ever heard Phillips Brooks preach could keep 
out of the ministry—Bishop Thoburn. 

The Signboard That Says “Be Kind” (880). 

“If I can’t make people feel better, I certainly am not going to make 
them feel worse,” remarked a lady, recently. I thought: “What a line 
motto to live by!" I know a young woman who is a positive terror to 
her best friends because of her sharp tongue. She believes in “speaking 
her mind." She says caustic things about her best friends, and then 
wonders why she has not more friends. She complains that she is not 
popular, hut does not realize that she alone is the cause of her lack of 
popularity. She "drives tacks,” so to speak, into everybody she meets, 
her sharp tongue being the hammer.—Selected. 

Radiating Blessing (881). 

A tourist spending his vacation among the rocks and wooded ravines 
of Muskoka in his ramblings one day came across a small stream of 
pure spring water. Heated by his walk, he improvised a drinking cup out 
of the crown of his panama hat and took a loug satisfying draught of the 
sparkling water. Then he followed the winding stream up the valley 
until he came to its source. Hidden deep in the recesses of the forest, 
the water bubbled up from its mossy bed and sparkled like purest 
diamonds in the sunlight. He covered the spot with his hand, so small 
was the spring; but he could not stop the flow. The water oozed through 
his lingers and made its way down the valley, singing gayly as it went on 
its journey of mercy to carry blessing to bird and beast and leave every¬ 
thing green and beautiful behind it. The life that is clean and pure 
cannot but he full of blessing to others. Unconsciously it pours its bless¬ 
ings forth and, like the mountain spring, nothing can stop its flow — 

Onward. 

The Quiet Worker (882). 

No public note is sounded over much of the best work that is done 
in the world. Many of the most valuable workers and thinkers have no 
advertisement in the public press. The spectacular or the dramatic 
element is lacking, and there is nothing in the good deed done to appeal 
to the curious eye or the itching ear of the present time. There is no 
public recognition of their value to society. Urged on simply by a con¬ 
scientious desire to discharge their obligation to the generation in which 
they live, they toil contentedly on with intrepid faith. Not stimulated 
simply by the hope of reward here or the praise of men, they plod per¬ 
sistently forward, believing that the inscrutable future holds for them 
compensation which will he eminently satisfactory. It is satisfactory 
now, for they are men of faith, subsisting on the things hoped for and 
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To some girls and women perhaps this seems a small end to live 
for. Yet that it is so often approached makes the hope and the happi¬ 
ness of home. Life is increasingly difficult, increasingly complex in many 
communities today. The husband, the children, the friends of the woman 
who "makes things easier” more and more rise up and call her blessed. 
Her work is worth living for, because it continually makes every life 
within its influence seem better worth living. And when she is gone- 
how rugged the way, how heavy the burden without her genlie ministry! 
We hear a great deal nowadays about the "superfluous'’ woman. Some 
branches of woman’s work may be overcrowded; but never, never, 
surely, the high vocation of the smoother of the way.—Harper's Bazar. 

“I’ll Stand the Pain” (869). 

Every one remembers the awful Park avenue collision in New York 
city. One of the sufferers was a young man named Peter Murphy, i'is 
feet and legs were caught beneath the engine which had telescoped the 
jar. He had worked one leg tree and was about to pull the other loose 
when the roof of the car fell on both legs. While he hung there in agony 
Battalion Chief Farrel of the lire department came along, and Murphy 
bogged him to lift the timbers off his legs. “If I do that.,” said Farrel, 
“the roof will fall on the other side. There are women there.” "1 didn’t 
think of that,” said Murphy. “Let it stay. I’ll stand the pain.” Heard 
you ever anything more Christlike? So he waited a long, terrible half 
hour, till his fellow-sufferers were dragged from under the ruins. Him¬ 
self he could not save. No wonder that on March !) following (this was 
in January) two thousand people escorted the crippled hero from Bellevue 
hospital to his home in New Rochelle. It was a tribute to something 
far finer than courage.—Pilgrim Teacher. 

The Spent Life (870). 

The life which gives multiplies itself. The life which absorbs destroys 
itself and others. All nature is built upon the plan of giving. The sun 
gives its light and its heat, the bird its song, the heliotrope its odor, 
The orchard yields its fruit for the good of man, the field its grain for the 

a 

same purpose, and the mines give of their treasure. 

If man is not a giver he is out of harmony with his surroundings. 
If he makes a Dead Sea of himself, he becomes fatal to everything (hat 
seeks life from him. No one comes back from Palestine and tells of the 
fish he caught in the Dead Sea. No one speaks of the beneficent influ¬ 
ences coining from a Dead Sea life. It is all receiving, receiving. It gives 
out nothing, absolutely nothing, which it can retain, ir perchance It 
makes a gift, it Is poisonous. 

Jesus knew what He was talking about when He said: “Except a 
corn of wheat, fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone: but if it die, 
it bringeth forth much fruit.” He had reference to Himself, and to the 
result of His vicarious death. If a man does not give of himself, he also 
abides alone until he withers and blows away. That any man may live 
the second life, I he sowing of that life is required. If any one has worthy 
traits of character, these should be inculcated into the lives of associates. 
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Would you have been, as true as that? You think you would. Ab 
you look at it now you feel sure that nothing could tempt you to leave 
the place of duty, be the peril what it might. And it may be that you 
would not. But the only way to be sure of that is to he faithful In every 
time of testing that may come. In most men's lives there sooner or 
later comes a time of great trial. All along the way before that supreme 
testing time there are decisions to be made, and made very quickly. How 
will you do when those come to you? 

If you are true in the smaller things it may he taken for granted 
that when the time of greater stress comes, you will also meet the 
crisis liko a man. Otherwise there is no certainty of it. For we are 
made ready for the hours of greatest stress by the little decisions we 

make along from day to day. 

Bo faithful every time. That is what gives strength. The man 
who says, “I think 1 will skip duty this time,” weakens himself for 
the next time ho is called on to face a hard thing. 

If you can say, “I will stand up like a true soldier every time I 
come to a hard thing,” then you may be safe in saying, “I would not 
show the white feather If my life were in the balance for what 1 be¬ 
lieved to be the right!”—Baltimore Methodist. 


Happiness. (8G4)—Phillips Brooks used to say: If you are ac - 

quainted with happiness, introduce him to your neighbor.” 

The Immorality of Service for Christ (865). 

“Verily I say unto you, wheresoever this gospel shall be preached 
in the whole world, that also which this woman hath done shall he 
spoken of for a memorial of her.”—This is the gracious testimony of 
Tesus Christ to a kindly deed done by one of His humble ones to Himself. 
He glorifies it and makes it a gospel for the world. And this is the 
immortality of sincere godly service for the Master. Has our thought 
of merit in our doing perhaps led us to put too low an estimate on 
sincere service for Christ? Let us the rather be inspired by the thought 
that while we should not glory in our doing, Jesus does put immortal 

honor upon it. 

Seen at its true eminence, here is one of the most beautiful scenes 
in the life of our Lord. Beautiful is the deed itself and as beautiful 
is the spirit and purpose of her who did it. The act was alike stiong 
and courageous. See what the woman had to face. The venture ol an 
unhidden intrusion, the presence of men, disciples at that, with a limited 
sense of courtesy; not. only this, but she goes right on under the (ire of 
their reproach. In all that company she seems to have but one friend, 
but what a friend! Who can he alone, or really miss any one with Him? 
Then see what she gave. It was only a box of ointment, but it was very 
precious, usually the gift of the wealthy, and she probably a poor 
woman. The occasion, the person, the spirit, the purpose, of the service, 
all these added to the preciousness of the offering. This bestowal of 
generous love was more fragrant than the costly nard itself. 
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of the Dead Sea quickened into life by the same power of God; for every¬ 
thing shall live whither the river cometh,” save this only, “the miry places 
and the marshes thereof shall not he healed."—Rev. J. B. Henry. 

What We Get Out Of Life <859). 

of us seem to suspect, but we come Into touch with them only when we 
“Human kindness and sympathy are moro common virtues than many 
have made our lives open to them, when we are looking for them. The 
matter does not stop here, however, for one of the most effective ways 
of cultivating these desirable traits in others, especially the young, is to 
act as if we expected to find them there," writes one who is studying 
humanity in a scientific search for facts. He has found the new, old 
truth that is repeated again and again in scripture, history, and ex¬ 
perience, and yet which each one of us must learn for himself or never 
know it at all. The world is a land of echoes, and the message we call 
to it comes back to us from every side. Iu very truth we get out of life 

what we put into it.—-Selected. 

i 

Her Gift Saved Livingstone (860), 

Rev. F. B. Meyer, in showing how life is linked with life in influence 
for good in work for the world, said: "When Livingstone went to Af¬ 
rica, there was a Scotch woman named Mrs. MacRobert, quite advanced 
in life, who had saved up thirty pounds, which she gave to the great 
missionary, saying: 'When you go to Africa, I want yon to snare your¬ 
self exposure and needless toil by hiring some competent body-servant 
who will go with you wherever you go, and share your saerilices and 
exposures.’ With that money he hired his faithful servant known as 
Sebalwe. When the lion had thrown Livingstone down and crushed the 
bones of his left arm, and was about to destroy him, this man, seeing 
his critical condition, drew off the attention of the lion to himseir, 
thinking that lie would save his master at the cost of his own life. The 
lion sprang at him, but Just at that moment the guns of other com¬ 
panions brought him down, and Livingstone’s lire was prolonged for 
thirty years. Surely that noble Scotch woman, as well as the servant, 
should be credited with some, at least, of the results or the noble de¬ 
votion of that great missionary."—Selected. 

The Help Of Love (861). 

Miss Fidelia Fiske, the missionary, was at one time almost utterly 
discouraged, nothing but defeat in her work seemed possible, and her 
burdens were almost heavier than could be borne. A native convert 
sat. on the mat beside her, a poor, ignorant woman who could do nothing 
to help her, so she thought, but that woman straightened her back up 
against her and said, “Lean on me; lean on me; if you love me, lean 
hard." “No one can know what that expression of love dnl for me, 
said Miss Fiske; “it gave me strength, because love makes ns strong.” 

It is the loneliness, the lack of comradeship with other Christians, 
that makes life so hard for missionaries in remote places. Said Mr. 
Waggoner, a missionary in Alaska: “I have been six years in Klanock, 
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II. Could any experience have a more ennobling influence upon 
the life than the keen realization of the nearness of the unseen world! 

What a spur it proves to tireless zeal in the cause of Christ. What 
a blessed inspiration it provides when earth's storms threaten to cxUn- 

fjuish the gleaming lights of hope and joy* 

What an antidote it offers for neutralizing the baneful power of 
the hurtful things of this life over the soul. 

Training ourselves to cherish this thought of its nearness does 
not shadow our lives, while it does rob death of its dread, 

“It seemeth such a little way to me, 

Across to that strange country, the Beyond; 

And yet not strange, for it has grown to be 
The home of those of whom I am so fond; 

They make it seem familiar and more dear. 

As journeying friends bring distant countries 

III. It is our privilege and duty to cherish this alert awareness 
of the unseen world. 

And it is a privilege which we cannot afford to forego. How 
many sorrows it would turn into joys. If, when dear friends are taken 
from us. instead of having “ho!den eyes,” faith’s vision would but 
follow the soul's flight into the realms of bliss, onr gladness in their 
gain would almost extinguish our grief over our loss. 

And how much the ever-present thought of it would do not only 
thus to mitigate sorrow, but weaken the grip of sordid earthiness and 
reinforce the soul in its conflict with sin. J. H. B. 


near. 
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So in after-life. The world honors riches; we are feverishly afraid 
of being detected in poverty. If our fortune be diminished, we adopt 
meanness and artifices at home, that we may seem the same abroad. 

The world honors politeness; hence compliments and flattery. Oh, 
the crushing sense of degradation that comes from it! 

The world honors feeling; hence sentimentality. 

The world honors high birth; hence the attempt to seem familiar 
with good society. 

This is the world. Men and women who have not kept themselves 
unspotted from the world are not what they seem. Hollow and unreal, 
their affectation appears everywhere in accent, motion, and sentiment. 

And, do what we will, we imbibe this. Dikes intended to keep 
out salt water still admit some. The precept to be natural makes us 
unnatural; we affect nature. 

Now, there is no remedy for this but what St, James gives. Firstly, 
some familiarity with suffering; and, secondly, intercourse with God. 
We must live "before God the Father"; live in the splendors of the 
next world till this world is dim. The man living in sunshine is not 
dazzled by the oil-lamp, One who hears in his inmost soul the har¬ 
monies of everlasting harps will not mistake the discord of this world 
for music. One looking out for death and judgment to come will not 
heed the judgments of this world. Feel the powers of the world to 
come; that is the secret of keeping one’s self unspotted from this world. 

HI. The power of the world to destroy feeling. 

It is a common expression to speak of the heartlessness of the 
world. Let us trace the history of the decay of feeling. We passion¬ 
ately crave a more lively life. Life generally is a dull, vegetating 
existence. There are times when we get out of this; when the blood 
runs fast, and thoughts and imaginations crowd and hurry and pre¬ 
cipitate, as if we had gigantic-' energy. It is the delightfulness of 
animal exhilaration. There are the different excitements of conversa¬ 
tion, society, music, or of the stimulant of wine; all those things which 
the world offers; “all that is in the world, the lust of the flesh, and 
the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, is not of the Father, but 
is of the world.” There is the craving of the drunkard. Life would 
be robbed of its exhilaration, so he cannot give up drink. Now, this 
is the consequence: unsettlement and deadening of feelings. 

So in the body. In the tropics man is matured early and decays 
early. He is old at thirty; the sensations of life are all felt early. 

Similarly in the heart. Early maturity of feeling is premature 
decay of heart. Existence does not depend on time. One man at 
twenty-five has lived longer than another at fifty. 

Observe, all God's pleasures are simple ones; health, the rapture 
of a May morning, sunshine, the stream blue and green, kind words, 
benevolent acts, the glow of good-humor. It is the time when you 

need nothing stronger than bread and water to be intoxicated with 

* 

liappinesB. 
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TEXTS AND TREATMENT HINTS. 


"Present Your Bodies a Living Sacrifice.”— Rom. 12:1 (828). 

7 We have in the text a very remarkable way of putting what 1 

may calf the sum of Christian service. The main leading JJeajrthe 

gathering together of all Christian duty into the one migi V 

SS. Sacrifice, to begin with, means giving 

t ♦ Uni i? When in lioart and will anu 

And bow ® p res ence, and do all the actions of the inner man 

in dependence op, and in fe obedience 

To Him. To consecrate oneself is the JW to secure ^ 

-M «£?- ASSESS 

H1S Save here likewise the great motive of 

SS Z££ scheme of mercy, set forth In >%£»£*%£ 

cm-ist’ BM "'the mercte^'with which he makes his appeal^The 

diffused and wide-shining mercies, which stream rom 
heart are all, as it were, focussed as through a burning-glass into one 
strong beam, which can kindle the greenest weed and mat the. thick 

«3S m Only on the footing of 

He has offered the one sacrifice, of which His deal 
part, in order that we may offer the sacrifice of which our life is the 

essential part. +ia _ 

HI. Note the gentle enforcement cf this great mo|ive for Chn.l an 

service- “I beseech you.” Law commands, the gospel entreats. Paul s 

breeching is only a less tender echo of the Master’s entreaty.-Alexan- 

der Maclaren, D. D. 

-‘To Keep Himself Unspotted From the World.”— James 1:27 

St. James specifies a distinct form of evil, the world; not other 

forms hat the world is. It is not this beautiful w 

W hich w^ves for God the living garment in which the 

robed IIis mysterious loveliness. Drink m >cau > an 

as you will from that. Yet a narrow mind has **uetlm« 

mented with a scruple about the lawfulness of enjoying the world, ut 

in this sense. , 

Vnr ft «, n does the world mean domestic affections. Let us guard 

mS? /ss*?***^" zrrz 
rui irr uX^ r: &&&* ** * 
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And then to my spirit lethargic a wonderful miracle came, 

A hunger and thirst for achievement, for battle, in Victory’s name. 

A longing to till up the breaches, to man all the guns in the strife, 

To scatter the perfume of lilies like yon, in the pathway of life. 

To play upon harps that are human, with lingers so vibrant with love 
That, raptured, the listening angels would pause in the music above. 
I rose in the golden effulgence that flooded the world with its light. 
And knew that the God of the living had smiled on His servant tonight. 

—May Elliott Hutson, in the Christian Observer. 


Victory (825). 


It is not life’s tenure that I moan, 

Its many tears, its vanishing delights, 

Nor all the bitterness my heart hath known 
In the grim silences of wakeful nights. 

Nor doth my spirit in the battle quail, 

Dreaming of pleasure and inglorious ease; 

My arm would answer mighty flail with flail. 

And try results with mortal destinies. 

But this my prayer, and this my one request: 

That when my wrestle with the foe is done, 

It be not said of me, ‘Tie did his best”— 

Not that alone, hut let them add, ‘'He won.” 

—Herbert Muller Hopkins in the Outlook. 


“Not With Them When Jesus Came” (826). 

Not with them, Thomas, on that Easter night 

When Jesus came 

To bless His own, establishing by sight 

His wondrous claim? 

Nay, blame me not; I paid the price in ruth 

A week of doubt; 

The ten rejoicing in the glorious truth, 

And I, left out. 

Not with them when He breathed the Holy Ghost? 

How could you miss, 

O Thomas, leader of a doubting host. 

That heavenly kiss? 
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ILLUSTRATIVE POETRY* 

I Know That My Redeemer Lives (819), 


I know that my Redeemer lives; 
He that hath died hath con¬ 
quered death; 

And ever living He forgives. 

As when He prayed with dying 
breath. 

Thou bleeding Lamb! I trust In 
Thee; 

I know that Thou didst die for 
me. 

Full oft with all my guilt in view, 
I fear there is no hope for me; 

My sins that holy Sufferer slew; 

I pierced Him hanging on the 
tree. 

His look of love my faith revives, 
And tells me my Redeemer 
lives, 

Alas! since first I saw the Lord, 
Oft have I wandered from His 
side; 

Slighted how oft His gracious 
word; 

Nay more—-His precions name 
denied. 

Yet those sweet accents, "Lov'st 
thou me?” 

Recall my roving heart to Thee, 


When sorrow its dark shadow 
flings, 

When sinks my soul in deepest 
woe. 

This joy in tribulation spring, 

Hope in despair, I know—1 
know— 

And, Oh, what peace the know* 
ledge gives; 

I know that my Redeemer lives* 

Poor the world's noblest diadem. 

Faint is each bauble’s bright¬ 
est ray; 

One pearl exceeds earth’s purest 
gem. 

One crown alone fades not away* 

That pearl, that crown, my faith 
receives; 

T know that: my Redeemer lives* 

Yes! I shall see Him as He is, 

Shall know Him e'en as I aui 
known; 

This weak, vile heart grow pure 
like His; 

Hifl lovely image he my own. 

Take—take, faint heart! the hope 
Ho gives. 

And know that my Redeemer lives. 

—Unknown. 


Ready (820)* 

Beware, my soul, take thou good heed lest thou in slumber He, 

And, like the flve, remain without, and knock, and vainly cry; 

But watch and bear thy lamp undimmed, and Christ shall gird thee o& 
His own bright wedding-robe of light, the glory of the Son.—Q, Moultrie. 

God Gathers The Fragments (821)* 

A broken song, it fell apart 
Just as it left the singer's heart, 

A broken prayer hardly half said 
By a tired child at its trundle bed; 

A broken life hardly half told 

When it dropped the burden it scarce could hold; 

Of these songs and prayers and lives undone, 

God gathers the fragments, every one. 

—Selected* 





fragrant lives—our influence 

would look upon me as of yore, perchance. 

An* snften in the old familiar way. 

For war n\”',T 7 

So I might rest, forgiven of all, tonight. 

Oh, friends, I pray tonight, hrow — 

Keep not your kisses for my dead, cold bro 

rw.» z \trzr 

My“ altering feet ere pierced with maw a thorh. 
Forgive, oh, hearts eBtranged, ' or ® i y e ’ need 
When dreamless rest is mme s 

The tenderness lor which 1 long tomgh 
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The Shining 


( 908 ). 


O friend of mine, whom 1 shall sec 

How little have the white sails borne to sea^ 

All that love wrought still lingers here with me. 
Still, still wo stand together by the shore. 

- “Thev are far away;" 

“"They eay, "Their sou.s are gone! 

Yet now 1 know we keep the soul alone. 

Bodies may travel, die-tke spirits stay. 


Now hath God blessed me as the blind are 
Who, losing sight, have lost one 
For all the powers of my soul a g ■ 

The vision vanished, memory keeps the . 

And I have but to hark to hear^ ace; 

Be still to feel thy presence, cheer andgrac 
And in my dreams I see thy shining face, 

Ancel of God, to bid me still ' Be strong. 

-Charles P. Cleaves, in Youth's Companion, 


Service 


et me he the author of a little kindly deed 

t sacrifice and service for a fellow heart in need. 

l t me live a poem of the self-denying will 

t lend a hand of helping to a comrade up the hill, 
o lend a na ^ sunlight on the (lowers, 

,et me he an ait.ist, - dream of golden hours 

HX&uZSZ measures with the most unstudied word.! 
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mat stirs tha learn A smith from Memory s land 
Of some brave splendor? Nay, but rather this 
Remembered smiles, a heartease from the hand 

Of one who loved us, and a child s pure ^ ^ 
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XXV. THE DEATH BED. 

REFLECTIONS and [llustrations. 

Experiences and Last Words (915). 

One o, *» 

ttie end of the way is that then 6 . tbig stage “the land of Beulah. 
Celestial City beyond. Bunyan c an d the sun shineth night and 

where the air * very v aUey of the shadow of death, and also out 

day. for this Is heyond the vaU J neUher could they so much as see 
of the reach of Giant Despair, n Jh ^ met wlt h some ol the 

Doubting ^XlZTtlT^e goiig to, for here the shining ones 
inhabitants of the land y ^ borde rs of heaven, 
often walked, because cod's pilgrims have these hours o 

It is sometimes so. Many . y jus t as Moses got a sublime 

Vision in the closing stage o . the ,o» ^ ^ plBgah , everywhere ‘o 

vision of Canaan from Pisgah s t p ' . the otamher of prayer, the 
the heart of faith, A mounta.n-sohtt*», l» ^ h0aven t0 the wonder- 

sacramental feast, have often, B ““® sion is Just on this side of the river 

tj,u iiio chief mount of vision m j ub tVioso who are 

iritr eve. But in" out +hp glory Eire uiq»o 

5? death. The seers who ~™**J£* " 0B a dying face that 
appointed to die. There 18 “• ' fc arc beard on dying lips that seem 

Perfect Peace in Oeath »*%*&?£££% g 

> r- £• -—-* the " tom 

itself.—Selected. 

The Life’s Utterance (917). 

The meaning of a sentence ZtV™ 

the last word takes significance _ may no t be taken into account 

life. Dying utterances alld eve3l tb £ great Southern statesman said 
Every dying man would be a saint A 8 . ^ ^ ^ hi9 pulse was 

to those who asked if someo * e T his solemn moment is not so 

f 

Grotius (91S). Grotius, an eminent ^tam 

i&ars —- —* 

doinj£ nothing- 
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** driven before its awful tide out upon the 
death without a pilot, a beyond. God save you and me from 

dark and trackless waters that lie neyon . 

a Cate 1—Rev. John Balculm Shaw, ft ft 



Journey's End 

, , v,-- always presented much of mystery to us. 

Tho fact of death ha, ense 0 f defeat. The face of our 

We feel in the presence o ^ The eye s are closed. The 

friend shows no recognition of our 1 ^ frlend ha8 goM . This form 

voice is hushed. The heart * dd A nd as we miss the old- 

we see wa. hie. But it h» »** we eay. -Surely au enemy 

time light in the eye and the cordi lg despoUe r. We name him 

bath done this.” An. «£**£*£* Enemy—Our Greateet 
“Terror"—“King of Terrors 

Enemy.” . . ... be true. When we think of it m 

And yet this view of death can ly from ike fleshly 

such terms aB this we are 00 ^activities. When we think of God we 
side, from the side ° f 1 ™ T0T Our God is in control of the world, 

know this view of death ” 6 * ^ U3 as we are. Mortality la a 

He has created us. He ha . f men w itk their number less 

universal (act. The, «**«“■« ot lheB0 pM t yearn who by 

throngs have all gone. rbe , . eva ded the inevitable fact, 

any means, any skill, any H e is a good God. We 

Death is part of a umversa P Him t0 be a God of love. He is 

believe in His benevolence. We tru earth do righ t?” He Is a 

righteous. “Shall not the J^ge 0 childrGn gQ the Lord pitieth 

flod of love. “Uhe f a £*« pKieth hm ^ be universal 

chose that fear Him l * enc< T being universal, cannot, be a fact to 
must be a beneficent one. D- . a of an infinite plan—the plan 

be feared. It cannot be an evH. li P f t and faith when be 

of an Omnipotent goodness. The poet is 

Say8: “And so beside the silent sea 

I wait the muffled oar 
No harm from Him can come to me 

On ocean or on shore. 

Oh wiser in our figures of speech with which we refe 

We are much wiser ° attitude toward it. 

to death than we are m ou we p j C ture ourselves as pilgrims. 

We speak of life as a J< ™ r along a roadway sometimes smooth 

staff in hand, measuring out the miles ^ stre wn with stones; 

and Pleasant, sometimes steepi and of gVo ry, and at other 

rr.u o u.j« s =mu—— - and 

unseen.—Rev. Herbert S. Wilkinson. 

A Convincing Arflument (922). 

One strong argument for a ^S'thly ca^e^Teion remains 

is found in the unfinished nat " r ®° i 1( J this life if it is not to he 

—“*-• “ “ 

1906, said: 
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Sailing Away (928j. 

i an, **»* S r a L m Lf o e ce S a P r a sbe1s 

»* r auty „ri So. *.»«* 

at length she hangs like a i other. Then some one at 

sky come down to ”® et g G one where? Gone from my sight, 

my tilde ^ S _ T . a ^argf in the mast and hull and spar as she was 
that is all. She is just as largo oI livin g freight 

when alio left my sldd, and lust, as al) a to tea. in 

to Its Place of her destination. Her diminished alas is m me ^ 

her. And just at that moment for her coming and 

She's gon.P there are other she comes.” And 

other voices ready to take up the glad shorn, 

that is— dying.—Evangel. 

Dying Words (929). 

-I do things that other men-at-arms 

de Vignolies, called La Hire and ln this day of battles 

death at the snvordpomt 0 ■ ^ mr0 ^ i ^ God „ “Thank 

as I would do to Th ® e ’ f T ( rejoiced Lord Nelson, his earthly triumphs 
God, I have t ^L m » remarked Louis XVIII, making a 

over, "A king should f 6 ^ ^any centuries earlier the Emperor 
final effort toward royal dignity, m I ... { grea t consolation to 

Vespasian had died saying the' sa™ ‘Inn*. * “‘J v 0l Dorsmarlr, 

m ^ m aere is not a 

drop of blood on my hands.” 

The End of the Journey 
We are wise when we think were weary, 

^^s^but'wonfwhite^that which lay beyond. 

perhaps, hut worth _ has c(jme sa fely to port. 

tum = leag^ Here is 

quiet harbor, and ^rbor^toes^ ^ here. Safely 

^ ton. Finished the work which was set to 

3 IT. r. sarsassssass* 

to me to live is Christ, but to die is gain. conscience. 

When we think of deal with the God of goodness 

It is because we know we are ■ ‘ d th We know we have 

whom we shall meet t * ao We have not bean capetu' of the 

not done the We'shrinh from telling Him what we 

trusts He committed to our care., w „ 

have done with the trusts He gave us, The sting or a 
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M nod (934) —Theodore Monod said that he would 
Theodore Monod J 9 ”'* . « H ere endest the first lesson. 

t ne epitaph on his tombstone to be, Here 


Last Words (935). 

, *v mfl » said Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. 
“Think more of death i „ , * dyin g boast of Confucius. 

-I have taught men how to live, be aflhamed to live; nor am 

* I have not so behaved “Wf® good a Master,” said Ambrose, saint 

\ afraid to die, ^causc l h. . y Hjg call . yet ( should also feel 
and Latin father. 1 shall gi time with you, and it I 

grateful if He would grant me a of fte soul - This was 

could be permitted to solve a cen t ur v bishop of Canterbury. 

the closing ut ‘ e o r ““ a ” t s ^riefen.e ol the church I am willing to W 
'"For the name oi Jesus anu 

said Thcmas a Bechet—Advocate. 

Cowpcr, the Poet (936), 

r .I,. Tint tike my view of it from the 
I thank God is sometimes the case. Id God i9 witness that the 

top of my own works and dese ® ’ Q void of offense toward Him. 
labor of my life is to keep a him disarmed of his 

Death is always formidable to me save christ/ , 

pting by having sheathed it m tne no y 

(937.) 

For some there is t>o rapture only a sweet jf all around 

of body and weariness of mind hardly a 

the bed are falling tears. TUey die amid the shadows. 

Some, indeed, have even le 1 stiU Go(l 's redeemed and 

trembling lent they ^ >,e «a^w»e St^. ^ ^ „ f #re . 

loved are just as sate m the chariot rese rvcd tor the other 

The victory is real, thong s - nt o£ entry within the veil. "1 l lavo 
side, to hurst torth lu the ot eut. V That „ 

« « ct'h^ven 1 . m the hand. 

a „d the perfect «*.The cross and victory ot a Redeem- 
What gives thiB perfect pu - comfort of His own assur- 

tnB Lord who gives to all holle.mg .ouls »e " „ old , ,„r 

ance, “Because I live, ye sha 1 live atao ^ ^ w 

the king's cup-bearer to taste the the cup -bearer would 

royal lips. If there was poison . _ wine . taster wo uld be an assur- 
reveal the fact: the con - 1Ilue< g0 christ “by the grace of God, 

ance that the king might sa y ■ and Bhowe d that there was no 

tasted death.’ He ra . .. jje is alive for evermore;” and there- 
poison hi it for Him, oi - , „ ou jje makes you a sharer 

fore, Christian, there is BO^polso^ ^ ^ ^ eflt of your experiences 

J° susVeut. ttat mto the very highest of His experiences yon ought go. 
—Knight. 
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And Tvfcen Vtci to die. 

To Jesus I’ll fiy* 

Because He bus ,o»ed mc-I tel. wby- 

But this X do lmd, 

We two arts so joined. 

He’ll not be in glory and leave me behind. 

The Future Life (945). 

During my sickness my and! after "shivering 

any other worn out and unseasomvb and m ueh more satis- 

■ awhile in my skeleton, 1 began *J 3 Ia tera l and physical truth I was 
factorilv than in my previous wit In ^ with wh >ch the B P mt 

. another" man. 1 had a lively sense of a£te r leaving the 

, till enter on the next stage of [ JJ% lt}k aa little concern 

heavy burden of its mortality ^ J mc fo r the flesh I had lost, 

for what may become of it as now 

Hawthorne. 

Lioht From the Tomb (946). 

™ ^ sr-ss 

empty tomb ot Jesus, have generally rep.es esenUUo „, Easter 

out from its somber depths. It “ * “ uct ol the resc 

U a glad and heartsome, and an perplexing Questions 

rection .brows a great light T’^ZfoTH It brings some clear 
raised by these curious, don ums ’ death. mr „ e remember 

knowledge as to the conditions o * H}g resurrec tion life is the 

that great word which declares t; t J ^ meanB> we imagine, that He 
first-fruits of them that are asl ^ ^ h resurr ection harvest by and 

* " M me after d 

llke Let him Who is eagertoknow what enjoyments of the 
SS —ion there. Selected. 

At Eventide (947). 

, ** ser ene” with the Latin word for evening, 

I love to connect our word sere nus—clear or bright 

as well as with its own mother-word ser ^ gening a clear. 

Often, after a windy, stormy a ^ ^ ere is seren ity as well as light, 
bright stillness, so that at even b _ , lU a time of peaceful waiting 

-often ™ Tof the - b r d - 

3SST -eteSS before. ^**ZftX£22 W* 
little day,’' swiftly ebbing toits ^ years aIld ten. In eithei 

has i|ved even beyond the measure of three 

case it is in truth the evening. wond erful beauty” the sweet 

The dear face reflects e era - heavenly Hermon, the frag 

serene spirit is freshened by come in tender, 

ranee of evening flowed Alls the air, tne 
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■H-Tiiiv * f seek those tilings that are 

as?!" 235 

No Fear (951). 

, i «, wriro and beautiful garden with sunny 
A little child played m a_ la g and wind ing path over- 

lawns; but there was one ' ventured; indeed he dreaded to 

shadowed by trees, down i wl^ ^ ^ ^ ogre3 and hobgob- 

go near it, because a ' * . i a0 + eldest brother heard 

L, dwelt within He larksnme s loom. M ** ^ Mm to the 

ol this lear, and after P la -f g there terror-stricken, went sing- 

entrance ol the grove.andleavmgliim^there^terror ^ ^ 

jng throughout its length, th . d from that moment 

fellow's hand, they went through It , altey 

the tear had Bed. So desns, ha 1 P tlougi 1 wa i k throngh 

death, gives courage to His P®°P • u for T hou art with 

the valley of the shadow of death, 1 will fear no 

^ a 


toe. 


tt 


-The Expositor. 



Prepared . 

„ t1lft other day who was sick unto death. The 
I went to see a man the other a y ^ n0 hope> l went 

friends told me before I saw him that * him in hia 

in and sat by his side, and I asked Wm il ^ ^ ^ , m ye8> 

sickness and gave him peace, and w Oh S* 1 a( . the loage st, but it 

all the time. I suppose 1 shall only lastaf d y and it ifl 

is all right; I have been getting the voice 

all right now.” God grant that you m y ± > closely that in 

|“2 peace. Banks, 

The Gift of Death (953). 

r,rr,r m the wing. In silence they cross the 
God’s messengers are ever on t footprint named a grave. 

threshold, and when they awa ^ ar0 m accideil t a , no catastrophes 

God's plans are not ^ terrupted Qve are {u lly equal to every emergency- 
unto God. His wisdom and lovo are ru y i been done , 

even to a grave digged in the grass. When the life wo ^ ^ geads 

when the harvest of influence has ^ een y bomeW ard. His latest, 

His messenger »£«*»«, f st f e it of death. At the summit of the 
richest and crowning gift is the g fullness of time comes 

desert palm is a single flowering hud. The flowe r dies and 

the flower falls, the fruit swells, these* - ^ ^ that 

disappears, but the tree goes on. A d it , - S[ but out of the 

disappears but does not die. °” r . 
darkness comes the voce, saying- 

Know Whom I Have Believed (954)- 

I6al LTousk ,r»kefX SSSSmS* fn^H “.went !»■* 
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left undone. And as he readl^ he knew record of what he had 

everything was clear, not o > he wa£L At last he knew bun- 

been, but in a sudden P«fcep l °* stood beside him, grave and calm and 
self. And while he pondered, one at. Into the face which turned 

sweet with the purity that is* f immortal joy, he looked up ami 
toward liiin, toucher wi. y 1B alls wer cams: av 

•'WhenehaUI »■> J>£ ^ ^"-Hamilton W. Mabie, » 

Judged yourself, lou may » 

Parables of Life. 

i was writing the requiem for 
Mozart. ( 957 )—"Did I now nay I was 

myself?” 

Living Well and Dying Well (958)- 

* n^mnfrR 1 ' T-nialit be extended 

The list of --hg and iS _ e a tave been given to 

indefinitely, but to wha iiK _ as a u living—humanity, to shou 

prove the intrinsic oneness of a ^ « ■ Qf inen can {ace the Great 

that all sorts and conditions o and tQ remfcd us that In death 

Adventure bravely and iwi ^ U P that „ ia *es all the difference 

as in life “it is character that com C0W ard shrinking which 

between supreme if <!«»<* couia ,^ siTlgle WO rld transition arranged 
anticipates by “a hundred deaths the single 

by an allwise Creator. T , Road j n pain and sorrow 

He who for our sakes tjaverse U ^ ene mies, caring for His 

went down to death lov,ng *“ d ** and fut ure phases of existence the 
friends, and shedding «P° n F^t and pure, did it because He had 

transcendent glow of 1S ^ * tbose exchange worlds with txue 

lived in this manner. And only^k ^ tWs jinal test, this 

dignity, hope, and sweetn Adventure, in the lesser, perpetual 

wonderful experience, this tourpr ‘ S f lifP -The Christian Advocate, 
trials and vicissitudes of simple daily me. 

The Sustaining Arm (959). 

A serious surgical operation lying; ™ ** Si S'knowmg 

— r ; t r,r jss.>»- ^ — 

Z r T SO and. thinking - - 

Down into the death valley r »_ bitter. The struggle was 

children, the way was dark and excccij courage _ the hea vens were as 

long and hard and I wretchetUy afraid, and homesick, too, 

lor we were In a strange land and „ nsI> eaknbly-eame ; 

At last tbe night before the operati ^ thc pageB 0l m y Bible 

the dear ones bad gone, the nnree £ oa , lw later with 

to find comfort, but found noi . wonde rful on the distant mountains 
the soft moonlight in the room a he ip came. Words of 

so serene and majestic m / n i °^. inv ^ art and mind with infinite 
divine promise began to steal into > , loving kindness 

com fork “For the mountains may depart... .hut my 
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document contains, but you have 
writing, and you do not know that <J ^ . nberitor of grea t fortune. 

a suspicion that by it you ^ * nd vain i y wish that you could 

You take it out sometimes an ‘ ’ ining any knowledge o£ its par- 

read it; but you put it bact leartted in the language in which r 

l written, comes to your home and t ^ grow3 more and more 

examines it lor you. He reads an lather! What was his 

attentive. He stops to ask you * J impatience to know what 
father's name?” You are full of yon cr y out, “Tell me 

its contents are, until, unable _ ‘ \ vhat is the news?” At length 

what it is. Do not bold mo 111 * ** * whole estate is yours? Here is 

he says, “Why, sir, do you kno ^ i8 ^questionable. You are a 

your title. This is a will- The tlRead it aga in!” you exclaim, 

millionaire. Your P°ver y ^ ^ ^ ordfl , Can it really he so- 

“Read it aloud, so that * into the sweet comfort o 

til at last you are convinced and 

knowledge. A . olUw There had been 

So the world had heard whispers o viaioas . But at last 

clouds and flaming chariots and vag ^ ^ ig reveale d in the New 
Christ came and opened tons treasureS of our inheritance 

Testament, and made known my Father’s house are many 

He read it aloud to listening And it I go, 1 will come again, 

mansions. I to prepare a P where 1 am, you may he also, 

and receive you unto Mysel . t - t * ^ been preaching in every 
until men caught up the rtfu nian ghaU live . So long as 

graveyard of earth that forever life amid the waves, 

the lifeboat will attract the ^ilor h^t E h Jesua Christ will 

lust so long the side. Bants, 

charm men from their fears to 


Show Him Your Hands (962). 


Bishop Woodcock " , Ke,tu ®^“ ** “ e ase °' 

little heroine -whom he knew. tour children younger than 

eight. Her lather was poor, and 1 iomo . To do it all, aho 

she. She tried to care lor ® em a and l0 work very late at night, 

had to he up very early m the m * ^ MtlI waB all exhausted. 

No wonder that at the age T1ie utile lace was trouble . 

As she lay dying a neighhor talked w th Ire, The 1 ^ ^ Mt „ B0 

“It isn't that I’m alraid to n or aBked ln surprise. Why 

ashamed.” “Ashamed know how ifs been with ns since 

it's this way,” she exclaim^ aone anything lor Jesus. <J“4 

mama died. I've been so busy I 'e te so ashamed! Oh, what 

when I get to heaven and ■ 1 Mighl)0r kep t hack her sobs, 

can I toll Him!'' With handB „ er om , she answered. 

Taking the little calloused, worksoa u Him yonr hands. 

“I wouldn't tell Him anything, dear. 

—Selected. 
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iiil the Master must have been something 
Without any irreverence Ah t do and Bay it he me t Jesus 

like that!” He was asked once what *e Qu ^ y and simp i y he said: 

Himself suddenly* some day, l eet ij^ee. Long have I been 

-I’d like to say to Him: Dear Maste ,8 Greet ing, 

waiting for Thee. 1 <ove Thee. W ■ rea dy Just now if He 

not sleep-let us watch ”-Troxell. 
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We stand amid the mists like thee. 

The close at hand we cannot see, 

Not knowing wuat they bring, we greet 
Each day, and every soul, meet 
But what seems sorrow s darkest hou 
May bring ns faith's reward 
And When we say "the gardener. 

Behold it is the Lord! Marion Douglas. 

The Home Light 

Whether tho roail hc^wcP 

tCVer a.hUe 

There’s a tryst to keep, and a tear to stay 
An d a hand to greet you, though long away. 

* v hard or whether the hand he weak. 
Whether the task he a * for rest 

You can ^^ ' and ^st . breast> 

Bring peace and calm i y . k 

The flesh ot Joy ofl s deer oue e . 

And home the haven you joyful seek. 

Whether the ulght ho da *.* «« " 

-XS r eC^^Vthe oh.,ee, 

II the courage lost you can fled M«n 

to u light ld>ye sets MltcidI ta Bostou MagMlae. 


The Stars Shining 

iiea f 0 r him who never sees 

me stem shine through his cypress trees. 

Who hopeless lays his dead a " ay ’ 

Nor hopes to see the breaking daj 
Across the mournful marbles play. 

Who has not felt, in hours of gn , 

T*e truth, to flesh and sense unknown. 

That life is ever lord of deat , 

Ld lovo can never lose its own! 

Answering The Cali (970). 

Beneath the cover of the sod 
The lily heard the call of God - 
Within its bulb so strangely sweet 
Answering pulse began to beat 
The earth lay 

irui held the smell of gra-sc 
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In to the silent, Btarless night before 11 s, 

Naked we glide; 

No hand has mapped the constellations o er us. 

No comrade at our side. 

No chart, no guide. 

Yet fearless toward the midnight black and hollow 
Our footsteps fare; 

The beckoning of a .Father's hana we follow 
His love alone is there; 

No curse, no care. 

—E. It. Sill 


Gone Before (973). 

Though he that ever kind and true 
Kept stoutly step by step with you. 

Your whole long, gusty lifetime through. 

Be gone awhile before. 

Be now a moment gone before; 

Yet doubt not; know the seasons shall restore 

Your friend to you. 

He has but turned a corner—still 
He pushes on with right good will 
Through mire and maish, by heugh and hill, 

That self-same arduous way— 

That self-same upland, hopeful way 

That he and you through many a doubtful day 

Attempted still. 

He is not dead, this friend—not dead, 

But in the path we mortals tread, 

Got some few, trifling steps ahead 

And nearer to the end. 

So that you, too, once past the bend. 

Shall meet again, as face to face, this friend 
You fancy dead. 

Push gaily on, strong heart! the whiU 
You travel forward mile by mile, 

He loiters with a backward smile 

Till you can overtake, 

And strains bis eyes to search his wake. 

Or whistling as he sees you through the brake, 

Waits on a stile. 

—Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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Crocus tips in shining row, 
Welcome, for your sign we know. 
Every hud on every hough 
Has its message for us now, 

Since the Lord on Easter Day 
Burst the bonds of prisoning clay; 
All the springtime has a voice, 
Every heart may dare rejoice, 
Every grave, no more a prison. 
Join the chorus, "Christ is risen. 



# 

i 



The Two Mysteries (976). 

. i i u ia dAar this sleep so deep and Btill, 

We know not vhat it w, <Je , J ^ cheek E0 pa i e and 

The folded hands, the .i c ^ ^ ^ call an d call; 

The lids that will not lift aga ■ over all. 

The strange white solitude of peace 

, , w n mP ., ns dear, this desolate heart-pain; 

We know not what ’ antl wa i k in it again; 

This dread to &le o r . ^ the loved who leave us go, 

We know not to what oth P know. 

Nor why we’re left to wonder still, nor why 

1 . niir loved and dead, if they should come this 

But this we know. Our one of u& cou id sa y. 

S1 ,o„ W comeandask » 2*1 can he; 

Life is a mystery, .. . , jr we jivo and seel 

Yet oh, how dear it is to us, this ldo we 

■■SO deatt 1» "™?™ reveal the mystery ot dcath- 
Ye ^cnottell us, it ye would, the m-slOT »‘ 

The c„„d .ho 

So those who enter b eltae that God Is overhead; 

Nothing is known. fh is to the dead. 

And as life is to the living, so death . __ Mary M apes Dodge. 


Comfort (977). 

Thy comfort comes through pain, 

Thv tender hand the burden lifts, 

And hope shines through the clond in golden r.f . 

And unto those who trust Thee come agaln 
courage and peace and all such kindred gilts 

“Clear shining after rain.’ _^ ^ 
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TEXTS AND TREATMENT HINTS. 

| Will Not Leave You Comfortlest: I Will Come to You—John 14.18 

out blessed Lord »ill have H.s people to he a 
would not have themjf Joy of the Lord la their strength. 

rwi: xrzx s*; . r 

ceivt 1 them to Himself into those heaven y t __ time He 

“use eapeclally dtted for their Stt” 

to them, hut mediate His peipeuiai i „ Thu0 a sso- 

not yet revealed because t ^ ey ^. e ™ y would not he comfortless (Gr. 
elated with and dwelling m them y „ h , t and members of 

orphans), but children of God, iolnt-hcirs wlHi Christ, and m^ 

ttio blessed family of which Christ is the head. 

AU these oi- 6 rather 

2 * *» 

at the last day for the lu'miinent °£ 1 SftJgWj ^ ^ ^ B0W . H e 

r:: 

open' our °h^Lrts for HIS holy 

Indwelling!— Joel Schwartz, D. D. 

Well Done, Thou Good and Faithful Servant: Thou Hast Been Faithful 
Over a Few Things, I Will Make Thee Ruler Over Many T g • 
Enter Thou Into the Joy of Thy Lord-Matt. 26:21 (980). 

G0 d has the hljest ££« 

o' "er' 2Z£f 

SX obligations a.l must 

be consecrated to His services. wranned up in 

Chris, teaches us that the talents given. 

every human life; that b> t , gh Leo me rulers over many things 

be they ten or one, we shall by ■**& y ^ deyotion t0 G od is the 

and enter into the joy of ourL ^ ^ it protit a man if 

true philosophy of a s ^Lnd lose his own soul?” Happy then the man 

he gain the whole wor . ru j e ^is every-day life. ft niay, 

Who recognizes the will and failure in many worldly 

it will, require sacrifice, p osm | J Qd is aSBlire d success. To the 

enterprises and prospects, but hd, > Todav improve the talents 

faithful servant of God triumph is no far »*. Today J standeth 

given; tomorrow the Master will say, Well done, 

at the door.” — Selected. 


XV. GENERAL REFLECTIONS ON LIFE 

AND DEATH. 

REFLECTIONS AND ILLUSTRATIONS- 

Relief and Life. (983)—Your Hie cannot be good if your teaching is 
v Zl at the basis of life. You may profess to believe a 
good many things, but in reality what you believe is the very substance 
and inspiration ol your character.—Selected. 

Watch the Moves (984). 

A long time ago, in 1565, when Elizabeth, Queen of England, was 
^lavL chesT the French ambassador entered her room, and While 

watching the progress of the game, he said to her. ^ 

set before you the game of life. You lose a pawn. It seems a sma 
matter; but with the pawn you may lose the game.” The queen_ under- 
“ nf1 his meaning and saw the moral-that her progress in life as a 
«ue,„ depLed upon prompt and right action In little things: that . pawn 
in the same of life meat pot be lost; that it, value .» the problem of life 
la incalculable. The lesson taught the queen is a good lesson 
though^! readers. Small mistakes in life are often serious m their 
results If vou would win the game of life, you must move your pawns with 
caution and skill. Small leaning, will sink a ahip. Itt tone, ,pod 
1 he vine* 1 . A single word is not much, hut it may separate fast fne . 
One glass of ardent spirits is a little thing; hut when it is drunk, the 
pawn may be lost that, loses the game of life. A step may be a short one, 
nnfi in itself of but little value; but if it is taken in the wrong direction, 
it will affect your destiny and turn you away from the pathway of success 

and honor,—Selected. 

The Upward Trend (985)- 

It you are looking for that which is heat in the men and women with 
whom you come In contact: It you are seeking also to give them that 
which is best in yourself; if you are looking for friendship which s a 
heln vou a kUw yourself as vou are and to fultlll yourself as you ought 
be it °ou are looking for a' love which shall pot bo a flattering dream 
and a' madness of desire, hut a true comradeship and a 

to all nobility ot living, then you are surely on the ascending pat . 
Henry van Dyke. 

The Great Companion (986). 

Professor James, in his hook. •'Varieties of Religious 
ttaiK of i man of forty-nine who said: "God is more real to me than any 
thought or thing or person. L feel His presence positively, and the more 

is 1 live in closer harmony with His laws as written in my body and m , 

in the sunshine or rain: and all mingled With a delicious 
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At this time there came to me a dark period of doubt, I did not want 
to be a doubter and struggled against its unhappy influence. With doubt 
came a distrust of God's care of my life, It seemed as if it were of no 
concern to the Heavenly Father that I suffered. I was a constant prey to 
the senBe of the futility of life. 

There remained of my wreck of faith and dreams a sense of God and 
a great desire to lincl tho light. This sense of God comforted mo even 
when i was unconscious of it, and always in the darkness I could hear 
His voice saying, “This way, my child, this way toward the Light,” even 
as I had heard my mother's voice when as a little child 1 lost my way is 

the darkness of my room. 

That Voice in the dark—what infinite tenderness and patience in its 
call! Following it I found light and the comforting enfolding sense of 
eternal love and care. All the feeling that life was unkind and that my 
obvious duties were unworthy my best effort was lost. Strength and 
courage came as I learned to accept all as the fulfillment of God’s purpose 

in my life. 

Not only do those who suffer a great bereavement need the consola¬ 
tions of the assurance of immortality. In my own life, in the hard daily 
duty, the truth symbolized by Easter floods my way with light. Life tri¬ 
umphant in all the universe—this is the larger faith that banished my 
sense of the shortness and vanity of life. 

Good that dies not, Love that lives and blesses, even though He who 
called it. forth has passed beyond our vision. These are the lessons of this 
Easter season when all nature is awakening to life and beauty. No longer 
baffled by a sense of the futility of life, but comforted with a great and 
abiding faith, knowing that I can never “drift beyond His love and care," 
I am still following the path that once seemed so dark. It has been a way 
of privilege and blessing.—Mrs. John Mason Turner, in the Congrega- 

tionalist 

Growing Toward Christ (9901. 

The Christian ideal is Christ. Development toward Him is self- 
realization. We become more individual as we become Christian. Per¬ 
sonality is perfected by completeness of consecration to Christ. The 
process of becoming Christlike depends upon both the contemplation of 
His character and the receiving of His Spirit. Superficial and False 
standards of Christian character will continue to prevail unless the char¬ 
acter of Christ be carefully and constantly studied and imitated. Be¬ 
holding Him we become transformed into His likeness. But the process 
of transformation is not a formal copying, not an externa) imitation. 
It is a vital process in the heart, by the agency of His Spirit. We cannot 
copy Him unless He quickens us; He will not quicken us unless it be our 
aim to copy Him. His outward life is the power that transforms us into 
His image, from glory to glory. A consistent, beautiful, powerful Chris¬ 
tian life is possible to all who will study His character that they may 
copy it, and who seek <o be anointed with His Spirit that by it they may 
be inwardly transformed.—Selected, 
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water is poured upon him that is thirsty, it will be done by those who 
are rooted and grounded in Christ, This is the true life and this is the 
great and noble creed. Our Lord said to Peter three times: “Do you love 
me?” And three times the Lord said: “Go and prove it,” Formulas stand 
like statues, still and cold. With eager, longing eyes we still look for the 
blossoms and fruits of righteousness and true holiness of the individual 
life of the Christian. Our Christianity wields a general influence, the 
effect of which is to produce beautiful models of refinement, persons 
attractive and polite. Our schools have given us outstanding examples 
of good manners and lucid conceptions of the claims of propriety and 
common sense. Mere civilization, the “gilded trappings of wealth,” the 
luster of learning, of the achievements of philosophy have nothing of 
which to boast in the matter of which we speak. The lizard may wiggle 
his way to the top of the tallest tree in this sunny land; but he is a 
lizard still, and must come down or die there. We read in the Bible of 
some who wait on the Lord, and that they mount up with wings as eagles. 
They do not grow weary; they do not faint. Their love is a “living fire, 
pure, warm, and changeless.” They are the keepers of God’s lighthouse, 
the dispensers of His truth. This life is the great and noble creed which 
none can analyze or answer or deny. 

“Think truly and thy thoughts 
Shall the world’s famine feed; 

Speak t.uly and each word of thine 
Shall bo a fruitful seed; 

Live truly and thy life shall be 
A great and noble creed.” 

—Selectee. 

A Serene Old Age (996). 

Said one reverend in years and sanctified by much suffering torne 
with sublime serenity; "Wait! The clouds always break—the sun never 
ceases to shine behind them. I am past fearing storms of any sort', they 
always do good somewhere," 

If any of us should attain fourscore, would that we might attain the 
rare beauty of her calm, pale face in which the large, gentle gray eyes 
shone with the constant light of content and peace. Lovely pictures 
have been made of such aged people, sitting where the setting sun snone 
upon them with Its glorifying rays. In this case she who knew that the 
storms were “doing good somewhere,” seemed not to need Nature’s 
illumination. An inward light seemed to brighten her dear face, as you 
may have seen some fine bit of transparent porcelain lighted by an unseen 

flame. 

To grow more serene, more gentle, more confident of all ultimate 
good as years accumulate the evidences that the world is not a pi ace of 
disordered misery in which suffering is the chief element and unavoid¬ 
able pain the destined end and way of those who dwell in it, is the most 
beautiful phase of human existence. 

Such as these have learned the potent charm of borrowed happiness 
and reflect the joy they see shining in your faces and gladdening your 
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unbounded goodness of God. Not a turn did his life take, but it rested 
on some merciful act of interposition for him. Love, gratitude, joy, ruled 
his heart to overflowing.—Selected. 

With Face* Toward the West (998). 

The Christian life is the ever ascending life. Eternal, it nowhere 
reaches ils zenith. Its golden age is never in the past. No true inter¬ 
preter of Christian life harks hack wistfully to some experience along 
the way, but like Paul, aged, battle-scarred and bound, forgetting the 
things behind he reaches forward to the future crown. And, like Rabbi 
Ben Ezra, each soul that has found Christ’s secret sings: 

“Grow old along with me, 

The best is yet to he. 

The last of life, for which 
The first was made.” 


There are, broadly speaking, three stages through which each life 
normally passes, and each of these stages contains its cliaractei istic and 

proper satisfaction, 

The proper satisfaction of childhood is sheer gladness. The child is 
care-free, innocent, abounding with vitality and satisfied just to bo in 
action. He is easily pleased. His spirit is akin to the birds and flowers 
and needs no cause, nothing save a chance, to express the gladness that 

is in him. 

The proper satisfaction of a grown man is happiness. His life is a 
network of conscious purposes. His satisfaction is found in the accom¬ 
plishment of these purposes. He is ever setting up goals and striving 
for them—in business, in love, in the social relatfon, in personal morality, 
in human service. The feeling of worth which his life will have for him 
depends upon his success in reaching these goals. If he fails in love or 
in business or in service he is unhappy. If he succeeds ho is happy. His 
purposes are his life and all thiDgs have meaning for him according as 

they help or mar these purposes. 

But to old age these conditions and their satisfactions are denied. 
The bounding pulse of youth is gone and with it the thirst for play. 
Lacking strength and time, age has no heart to undertake new ventures 
in the realm of deeds. What satisfaction, then, has age? Must the 
soul live henceforth in memory only, the memory of past deeds done or 

foiled? 

Not if somewhere on the way of life the soul has met. with Christ! 
For Christ has that to give which transforms gladness and happiness info 
blessedness, and blessedness is a satisfaction the world cannot give and 

the world cannot take away. 

The passing years cannot rob the soul of blessedness. It does not 
depend upon the strength of pulse or limb. It is not conditioned by the 
success or failure of the soul’s purposes. Fortune comes and goes, but the 
blessedness Christ gives abides. Flans may tumble like a child’s toj 
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f 11 the heart bo broken, but through sorrow and ill- 
soul’s faith may put forth leaves and blossoms as in Per- 

’"hoodoos. is the MWgj* "“m m 

newer las net begun ihe success of MW* 

of youth soon passes, ' cease to how. But m 

enterprises will fade when ^ e cu " e ° fc blessedness it has a peace 

the still depths of experience if the soul nav 

that passeth understanding wlth old age when other 

And the reason why blessedness m y^ ^ ^ & ot 0o d, depending, 

satisfactions have ■ ^ mful and finite purposes of man. hut 

r r o" r s* ^ OI #■* 

Gladness registers the soul s se ° se ° value in tbe world of human 

Happiness registers the ,^ ul 8 . senae o£ ltfl worth to God.-From 

life. But blessedness registers the soul s sense 

The Christian Century. 

The Value of Life (999)* 

There are circumstances so g ggg only we do cot 

? .nd hampering, that w« iju* ^ ^ suf£er; but there is a better 

cry out and let all the ourselves with patience and self- 

tiling to do always, and that ‘ them. m the worst 

crucifixion to think of others and Ho our ^ to act) 

circumstances, in circumstances “nc other circum- 
there remains a something o naeds these grievous circum- 

stances do, a good frui .. . llorne w ill be more sweet to our 

— t aS ^M «SS!S2 ~ccess and *HI£. * this 
taste eternally than all uio P» thought human life—a life in this 

world can give. 1 be act that t through Jwofth living, and the most 

very world that we ave fullness of wisdom and goodness in, 

capable life for spending a dmne fiRlness ot^ sp end ^ 

tSZ win not disappoint —Marcus Beds, 

D. D. 

•‘Once to Every Man" (1000). 

., can only pass this m*mm? 

cerning life- Have you e ™ r j‘ a momm t_once a babe- 

through everybody s hfe l - ■ voung man or woman; 

once a cMld-once .a youth; once becoming a ^ Uve gQ long; 

once in the vigor of maturity, oncel ^ once . Really, when we 
once dying. All the stages we puss■ thr “ etty na rrow. If twice, 

come to think of it, our c; lancei in_ j^re, a failure once or twice 

ness or ihriceness wore the note of ou . fact of on eness makes 

would not be so great a nia . _ ■ ,, . , ^ £ be Question —how to 

living a mightily serious matter doe»rt h- a very pro 

make this one life of ours m to. "°_™Sand Hoyt, D. D, 

tical question for each one of us, is it no . 
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lives. The aroma of the flowers that do not bloom in their own gardens, 
perfumes their dwelling through the open casements which their gener¬ 
ous hearts fling wide open to catch all the light and perfume the suu and 
air can bring. They do not talk of what they have lost, they tell you of 
what is flowing into other lives. 

It is not rare for a lame man to enjoy the sure swiftness of another's 
speed; it is not unusual for the blind to sit and smile while others tell 
them how blue the sky is and how the swallows skim across the meadows 
and the sea. Here is again a part of the whole; the speaker grows 
eloquent because of his brother’s lost sense and gains what is not his by 
nature in his effort to help him. 

It is hard in the grip of overmastering fear or in dumb astonishment 
at evidences of wrongdoing among his fellows or in the face of appalling 
disasters to be still and wait in certainty that there can be no failure in 
the plan of our Creator, regarding that which is to complete the develop¬ 
ment of our race. Yet our finiteness has a narrow boundary and our 
vision is neither as keen nor as sure as a bird's. 

Blessed are they who can wail and hope and take every drop of joy 
they can wrest from life in and about them, until they can see how the 
beautiful action aud reaction of the great machinery brings out the best 
of this world and strengthens our hope of the life beyond.—New York 

Evening Post. 

Unseen Angels (997). 

Dr. Doddridge dreamed that he died, and, clad in seraphic form, was 
borne by an angelic attendant to a glorious palace in one of the rooms of 
which he left him, saying; “Rest here. The Lord of the mansion wilt 
soon be here with you; meanwhile, study the apartment.” The next 
morning lie was alone; and, upon casting his eyes round the room, he 
flaw that, the walls were adorned with a series of pictures. To his great 
astonishment, he found that it was his past life delineated there. From the 
moment when he had come into the world a helpless Infant, and God 
had breathed into him the breath of life, until the present hour when ho 
dreamed he died, his whole existence was marked down there; every 
event which had happened to him shone conspicuously on the walls. Sotno 
ho remembered as perfectly as though they had occurred but yesterday; 
others had passed from memory into oblivion, until thus recalled. Things 
obscure in life, which had caused him pain, doubt, perplexity, uneasiness, 
were rendered clear now. The perils of his life were there—the accidents 
which had overtaken him in his mortal state, from all of which he had 
escaped untouched or but slightly hurt. One in particular caught hia 
attention—a fall from his horse—for he recollected the circumstances 
well; it had been a perilous fall, and his escape w f as marvelous. But 
scattered in every picture, ail along his whole career, he saw merciful, 
guiding, shielding angels, who had been with him unsuspected throughout 
his life, never quitting him. always watching over him to guard him from 
danger. He continued to gaze on these wonderful pictures; and the more 
he gazed, the greater grew his awe, his reverence, his admiration of the 
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Life What You Make It (991). 

On the walls of an old temple was found this picture; a king forging 
from his crown a chain, and near by a slave making of his chain a 
crown; and underneath was written, "Life is what one makes it, no matter 

of what it is made." 

Noble-minded Men (992). 

High-minded, manly, duty-doing men are the chiefest need of any 
state or nation; for, without such men, no nation ever achieved distinc¬ 
tion or attained to greatness. Whatever else a nation may produce, if it 
does not produce high-minded, manly, moral men, it is well on its way to 
decadence and death.—Selected. 

The Time for Tenderness (993). 

Do not keep the alabaster boxes of your love and tenderness sealed 
up until your friends are dead. Fill their lives with sweetness. Speak 
approving, cheering words while their hearts can be thrilled and made 
happy by them; the kind things you mean to say when they are gone, 
say before they go. The flowers you mean to send for their coffins, send 
to brighten and sweeten their homes before they leave them, if my 
friends have alabaster boxes laid away, full of fragrant perfumes of 
sympathy and affection, which they intend to break over my dead body, 

I would rather they would bring them out in my weary and troubled 
hours, and open them, that I may be refreshed and cheered b> them 
while I need them. I would rather have a plain coffin without a flower, 
a funeral without an eulogy, than a life without the sweetness of love 
and sympathy. Let us learn to anoint our friends beforehand for their 
burial. Post mortem kindness does not cheer the burdened spirit. Flowers 
on the coffin cast no fragrance backward over the weary way.—Hon. Tom 
Ochiltree, of Texas. 

The Traveler (994) 

The way is rough, and sometimes hard to tread; dust and mire are 
everywhere, the sun concentrates its oppressive rays, and the chill of 
winter addB its discomfiture; the traveler presses on; and, at last, reaches 
the summit of life's achievement which lies on the border toward the 
Betting of the sun; and from this vantage, if his steps have been guided 
by looking well to the hills of God, he is permitted a vision of his tri¬ 
umphal and glcrious conquest—a fitly finished journey.—Christian 
Evangelist. 

Living Epistles (995). 

The world has been burdened with abstract forms of belief. The 
demand has become imperative for the unselfish, the pure, the consecrated 
life. The world, "amid all the resources of modern science and art" and 
profuseness, still bends and breaks beneath the burden of its "vanity 
and vexation of spirit.” Never in all the ages have the restless multi¬ 
tudes sent out so pathetic a cry for those who are "the shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land, and rivers of water in a dry place," If ever 
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restfulnets most nearly describes my feeling. I talk to Him as to a com¬ 
panion in prayer and praise, and our communion is delightful. He answers 
me again and again, often in words so clearly spoken that it seems my 
outer ear must have carried the tone, but generally in strong mental 
impressions. Usually a text of Scripture, unfolding some new view of 

Him and His love for me, and care for my safety.That He is mine 

and I am His never leaves me; it is an abiding joy. Without it life 
would he a blank, a desert, a shoreless, trackless waste.”—Forward. 

The Rounds on Which We Climb (987). 

Every low desire, every bad habit, all longings for ignoble things, 
all wrong feelings that we conquer and trample down, become ladder- 
rounds for our feet, on which we climb upward out of groveling and sinful¬ 
ness into nobler, grander life. If we are not living victoriously these 
little common days, we are not making any progress in true living. Only 
those who climb are getting toward the stars. Heaven at last, and the 
heavenly life here, are for those who overcome.—Scottish Reformer. 


Now in Eternity (988.) 

No man can pass into eternity, for he is already in it. The dead 
are no more in eternity now than they always were, or than every one 
of us is at this moment. We may ignore the things eternal; shut, our 
eyes hard to them; live as though they had no existence,—nevertheless, 
Eternity is around us here, now, at this moment, at all moments; and it 
■will have been around us every day of our ignorant, sinful, sellish lives. 
Its stars are ever over our heads, while we are so diligent in 
the dust of our worldliness, or in the tainted stream of our 
desires. The dull brute globe moves through its ether and knows it not; 
even so our souls are bathed in eternity and are never conscious of it. 

—Canon Farrar. 


The Ministry of Christ's Truth (989). 

Comfort—no other word expresses so well the ministry of Christ’s 
truth to my life. To be uncomforted is to he tilled with despair. The 
soul trusting in itself may be brave, but only the soul that finds itself 

in God is comforted. 

From a happy childhood and a care-free girlhood 1 came to the stern 
responsibilities and cares of mere mature life, only to And myself unpre¬ 
pared to meet them. 

Life had been to me a lovely dream-filled thing, and when I found 
myself face to face with Reality, I cried out in bitterness and rebellion. 
This hard, rough path was surely not for me; my path had been a beauti¬ 
ful shining path. I had started out with glowing purpose to follow the 
Gleam, and in the path at my feet every ray of light had darkened. If I 
had been called to a great sacrifice I could have risen to its heights; it 
was the very common character of my lot that humiliated me and robbed 

me of my strength. 
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He That Overcometh, the Same Shall Be Clothed in White Raiment; 

and 1 Will Not Blot Out His Name Out of the Book of Life, but 1 

Will Confess Hla Name Before My Father, and Before His Angels — 

Rev. 3:5 (981). 

What earnestness there must be In the life of a Christian if we cither 
look upon how much he has to overcome, or how much he is m danger 
of losing! We, as Christians, have before us difficulties and temptations, 
enemies within and without, especially that dreadful and deadly disease, 
self-confidence, when we are pleased with what we are and therefore do 
not press on toward the goal unto the prise of the high calling 0 0 m 

Christ Jesus. But no matter what is in our way it ought not to dis¬ 
courage, still less deject us, as if it would be almost hopeless to think of 
overcoming. The last words in our text not only show us the glorious 
things we may lose, but they at the same time hold up before our eyes 
what we will gain by continuing the fight till the last enemy is overcome; 
yea, they are properly promises that ought to give us courage and strength 
to hold out to the end. Then what a victory,—white raiment, having our 
names in the book of life as members of the heavenly commonwealth 
and confessed by our Saviour as being His before God and the world 

"Lord, if It Be Thou, Bid Me Come. And He Said, Come.” 

—Matt. 14:28 (982). 

How different is the departure of a Christian from an apostate! 
James Hervey the English divine, died on Christmas, 1758. Haying 
thanked his physician for his kind attentions, he exclaimed with holy 
exultation, “Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace, for 
mine eyes have seen Thy salvation!” And turning to his attendant, 

he said, “Here, doctor, is my cordial.” 
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Easter Hope (978). 

Carry the flowers of Easter 
To the darkened house of woe, 

With their message of strength and comfort 
Let the lilies of Easter go; 

Scatter the Easter blossoms 
In the little children’s way; 

Let want and pain and weakness 
Be cheered on our Easter day. 
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When ! Have Gone Away (974), 

When I have gone away, dear heart. 

And left the scenes of earth behind, 

Each Jink that forms of life a part, 

The higher, larger life to find. 

Bring springtime flowers fresh and fair 
To lay above my place of rest. 

And let them whisper to me there— 

The flowers that I love the best, 

I know not now, dear heart, the ways 
Of that fair land of mystery; 

How souls through the eternal days 

Grow sweet, and strong, and glad, and free;' 

But this I know—that love will last. 

Nor ever unresponsive grow. 

And precious memories of the past. 

Will bind me to the hearts below. 

Bring flowers for sweet memory's sake. 

And lay them low where grasses wave; 

And they a deathless chain shall make. 

That reaches on beyond the grave. 

And past the touch of blight or chill. 

In fields where fadeless flowers grow- 
Living and learning, loving still. 

Believe, dear heart, that I shall know, 

—Julia ID, Abbott, in Zion's Herald, 

Christ Has Risen (975), 

Christ has risen—else in vain 

% 

4 

All the sunshine, all the rain. 

All the warmth and quickening. 

And renewal of the spring. 

Vain they were to charm our eyes. 

Greening earth and gracious skies. 

Growth and beauty, bud or bloom. 

If within their fast-sealed tomb 
All our dearer dead must dwell. 

Sharing not the miracle. 
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But never did the lily say, 

“0 who shall roll the stone away?" 

It heard the call, the call of God, 

And up through prison house of sod 
It came from burial place of gloom 
To find its perfect life in bloom. 

Emancipation (971). 

Why be afraid of death as though your life were breath? 
Death but anoints your eyes with clay, O glad surprise I 
Why should you be forlorn? Death only husks the corn. 
Why should you fear to meet the Thrasher of the wheat? 

Is sleep a thing to dread? Yet, sleeping, you are dead 
Till you awake and rise, here or beyond the skies. 

Why should it be a wrench to leave your wooden bench? 
Why not, with happy shout, run home when school is out? 

The dear ones left behind! O foolish one and blind, 

A day, and you will meet; a night, and you will greet! 

This is the death of Death: to breathe away a breath, 

And now the end of strife, and taste the deathless life; 

And joy without a fear, and smile without a tear. 

And work, not care nor rest, and find the last the best. 

—Maltbie D. Babcock. 


Into the Forever (972). 

What may we take unto the vast forever? 

That marble door 

Admits no fruit of all our long endeavor; 

No fawn-wreathed crown we wore. 

No garnered lore. 

What can we bear beyond the unknown portal? 
No gold, no gains 

Of all our toiling; in the life immortal 
No hoarded wealth remains. 

Nor guilt nor stains. 


Naked from out the far abyss behind us 
We entered here; 

No word came with our coming to remind us 
What wondrous world was near. 

Wo hope, no fear. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE VERSES. 

* 

The Valley of Sorrow (966). 

I came to the valley of Borrow, 

And dreary it looked to my view, 

But Jesus was walking beside me. 

And sweetly we journeyed It through. 

And now I look back to that valley 
As the fairest that ever I trod. 

For I learned tliere the love of my Father, 

I leaned on the arm of my God. 

Yea, as I look back to the valley 

From the crest of its glory-crowned hill; 

I call It my Valley of Blessing, 

So peaceful it lleth—so still; 

And sweeter its calm to my spirit. 

Than the chorus of jubilant song; 

»Tis there that the mourners find comfort; 

’Tis there that the weak are made strong. 

O fair is the valley of sorrow! 

God’s tenderest angels are there; 

Us shadows are lighted by Patience, 

And sweet with the fragrance of Prayer; 

Tired hearts gather strength in the valley, 

And burdens once heavy grow light; 

Ah, sweet are the "songs of the sunshine," 

But sweeter the “songs of the night." 

O beautiful Valley of Sorrow! 

So holy, so calm, and bo blest! 

Thy ways are the fairest I travel 
This side of the Land of my Rest, 

And if some day the Father Bhould ask me 
Which was best of the paths that I trod. 

How quickly my heart shall make answer: 

“The Valley of Sorrow, O God!” 

—Author Unknown, 

In Sorrow’s Mists (967). 

“Mary!” 

In the gray dusk of morn she stands. 

The spikenard fragrant in her hands; 

She sees a dim form through the mistB, 

A loot-fall coming near she lists. 

No strange, sweet thrill of holy fear 
Foretells her heart of faith’s reward: 

“no comes, the gardener,’’ she says; 

And lo, it is the Lord! 
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Safe (963), 

There is a beautiful legend told about a little girl who was the first* 
born of a family in Egypt, when the destroying angel swept through 
that land, and consequently who would have been a victim on that 
night if the protecting blood were not sprinkled on the doorposts of 
her father's house. The order was that the firs thorn should be struck 
by death all through Egypt. This little girl was sick and she knew 
that death would take her, and she might be a victim of the order. She 
asked her father if the blood was sprinkled on the doorposts. He 
said it was, that he had ordered it to be done. She asked him if he had 
seen it there. lie said no, but lie had no doubt that it was don©. He 
had seen the lamb killed, and had told the servant to attend to it. But 
she was not satisfied, and asked her father to go and see, and urged 
him to take her in his arms and carry her to the door to see. They 
found that the servant had neglected to put the blood upon the posts. 
There the child was exposed to death until they found the hlood and 
sprinkled it on the posts and then it was safe. See to it that you are 
safe in Christ—Moody. 

Deathbed Repentance (964). 

What after all, is the evangelical doctrine of salvation? No man 
is ever accepted of God because of years of Christian experience and 
fidelity. When at last I come to the end of my service and life—either 
by lingering illness or, may God grant it! by sudden translation, I shall 
have to use these words when I come into the presence of the King: 

"Nothing in my hand I bring. 

Simply to Thy Cross X cling.” 

I shall not be received there because I have been a minister, or because 
I have struggled after righteousness. Salvation is not the reward of 
fidelity, I shall stand at the last accepted in the Beloved, This is the 
light that hashes over these dark hours in the mid-Atlantic, when the 
1,590 passengers of the Titanic were waiting their doom. There were 
amongst thorn men who had neglected religion—men of godless, perhaps 
corrupted, lives, I am not thinking of any individuals, nor do I know 
the state of heart of any, Gan we doubt that in these last hours they 

awakened to the consciousness of sin, and cast themselves upon the 

infinite mercy of God, and were accepted by Him ? Remember the story 
of the malefactor on the cross. We have only this one story in the 
gospels, that none may presume, hut we have this one story, to show 
that no human heart need despair. We shall find one day that multitudes 
of unexpected guests have found their way to the light and peace of the 
homeland,—Rev, Campbell Morgan, 

Are You Ready? (965). 

One of the best men I ever knew was for a long time a pastor, and 
then, for a short time before his stepping over tho threshold into 

heaven, a theological professor. He was one of those rare men who 

lived above the petty thugs of sense, of whom one might think and say 
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shall not depart from ihee, neither shall my covenant of peace be re¬ 
moved, said Jehovah that hath mercy on thee," 

“Thy faithfulness reacheth unto the skies, thy righteousness is like 
the mountains of God.” ( T the Lord will hold thy right hand saying 
unto thee. Fear not.” 

Crowding, thronging, they came; not alone the dear familiar prom¬ 
ises, mine in many a storm of sorrow, and come now with a new and 
forceful message, hut words I was not conscious of knowing at all, won¬ 
derful words, great promises, spoken as with the voice of One who 
comforts as a mother comfortetli. And in that hour of utter weakness, 
a sense of my Father’s love all about me brought peace, perfect peace. 
I felt an indescribable joy and blessing such as I had never known, I 
fell asleep to rest all the night, unafraid. 

Of the weeks and months that followed when I slowly but surely 
climbed back to life and ministry I need not tell, though God was with me 
as never before and has been nearer and dearer through the year? 
since,—The Congregationalism 

Almost Home (960). 

Those who are familiar with John Buuyan's immortal allegory will 
remember how he brings his Pilgrims, in the closing days of their home¬ 
ward journey, into the Land of Beulah. They had left far behind them 
the valley of the death shadow and the horrible Doubting Castle in 
which Giant Despair imprisoned and tortured his hapless victims. In 
this delightful Beulah land they found the atmosphere very sweet and 
balmy. They heard continually the singing of birds and saw an abund¬ 
ance of flowers blooming by the wayside. The sun shone by night as 
well as by day. 

Glorious visions of heaven broke upon them, for they were in sight 
of the Celestial City, and in their walks they encountered several groups 
or (he shining ones. Here they were not in want of the fruits of the 
field or the yield of the vintage, for the King fed them with an abundance 
of all the good things which they had sought for In all their pilgrimage. 
As they walked to and fro in this goodly land they had more rejoicing 
than when traveling in regions more remote from their Father’s house. 
Beside their path were open gates inviting them into orchards and vine¬ 
yards, and gardens filled with flowers and fruits delicious to their taste. 
In answer to their (juestions, the gardener informed Christian and Hope¬ 
ful that these were the King's gardens, planted by Him for His own 
delight as veil as for the solace of the Pilgrims, The gardener invited 
them to make free of all the orchards and the vineyards, and bade them 
refresh themselves with the dainties. They were drawing near to the 
end of their long journey, and beyond the river that has no bridge was 

the New Jerusalem in all its Hashing splendors. They were almost 
home!—Cuyler. 

A Fortune For You (961). 

Many years ago, over here in Plymouth Church, Henry Ward Beecher 
painted a picture like this: You are a poor man and ignorant. There is 
a written document lying in a chest in your room. You cannot read the 
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face* They are as sure that heaven is around them as that their hearts 
beat within them* They know that God loves them as certainly as if He 
awoke them each morning with a kiss* 

Some time ago I met with a picture representing two women in great 
sorrow. Standing behind the chairs on which they were sitting there 
appeared the iigure of Christ stretching out His hand over them. They 
could not see Him, because their eyes were dim, but He was none the 
less present with them* H© was near in all His effulgent brightness, with 
all His helpful power. At the foot of the picture this verse was written: 

“Unheard, because our ears are dull; 

Unseen, because our eyes are dim; 

He walks on earth—the Wonderful— 

And all great deeds are done for Him,” 

What we need is the power to see—to see chariots and horses on 
the mountains; to see God all about us; to see the strong right arm of 
the Almighty stretched out to help us; to see that the darkest clouds 
and most threatening surroundings are under the all-con trolling power 
of the everlasting Father. And seeing this, we shall have the prophet's 
hope and the prophet's faith and the prophet's trust that they who are 
with us are more than they wiio are against us. The prayer, then, which 
befits our lips day and night continually is: “Lord, we pray Thee, open 
our eyes that we may see/*—Christian Advocate. 

A King (955). 

A consumptive disease seized the eldest son and heir of the Duke ot 
Hamilton, which ended in his death, A little before his departure from 
the world he took his Bible from under his pillow and read several com* 
forting passages. As death approached, he called his younger brother 
to his bedside, and after talking affectionately and seriously to him, 
closed with these words: “And now, Douglas, in a little while you'll be a 
duke, but I shall be a king.”—The S, S, Chronicle. 

We Judge Ourselves (956), 

Slowly and painlessly consciousness returned. He looked about him 
and remembered. It seemed but a moment, and yet the life he had 
lived on earth was as far from him as if he had died a century ago. In 
the stillness and measureless quiet which enfolded him after those last 
agonizing hours he knew that he had already entered into rest. So deep 
was the peace which fell softly as if from the vast heights above him 
that he felt no curiosity and was without fear. He was in a new life 
and be must lind his place in it, but he was content to wait; and while 
lie waited his thought went swiftly back to the days when, a little child, 
he Looked up at the sky and wondered if the stars were the lights in the 
streets of heaven. One by one the years rose out of the depths of his 
memory and he recalled, step by step, all the way he had come: child- 
hood, youth, manhood and age. He read with deepening interest the 
story his life, ail his thoughts, his words, the things he had done and 
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satisfied cadences, and even the clouds which remain are enriched and 
made radiant by rays from the Sun of Righteousness. 

We whose evening is not yet are entranced with the exquisite blend¬ 
ing of the warm human affection with the celestial flame kindled from 
the sacred altar. With hushed souls we minister and are ministered 
unto, until, too soon, the twilight time is past, and the evening and the 
morning have become the eternal day.—Selected. 


Deathbed Joy (948), 

“There lias been a joy in prisons and at stakes, it has been said, far 

exceeding the joy of harvest. ‘Pray for me.' said a poor bov of fifteen, 

who was being burned at Smithfield in the fierce days of Mary Tudor. 

*1 would as soon pray for a dog as for a heretic like thee,’ answered one 

of the spectators. ‘Then, Son of God. shine Thou upon me!’ cried the 

boy martyr; and instantly, upon a dull and cloudy day, the sun shone out, 

and bathed his young face in glory; whereat, says the martyrologist, men 

greatly marveled. But. is there one deathbed of saint on which that glory 

hath not shone.’” Recall Stephen, seeing Christ as lie was about to die. 
—Selected. 


Chriat Veraus Paganism (949). 

The Chinese when dying aro generally terrified by the evil spirits 

they fancy they hear and see. A miserly merchant on his deathbed 

shouted out: “Don't you sec the evil spirits? They are calling for 

money. Get them money or they will have me!” His wife had to unlock 

the oox and bring out strings of cash with which to appease the evit 

spirits. Contrast this with the death of a Chinese Christian child of 

which 1 have heard. She surprised the neighbors by saying she had not 

seen any evil spirits. She said: "There are no evil spirits near me; 

Christ is with me, waiting to take me, and why should I be afraid?”_ 

Rev, E. J. Hardy. 


"He Died Climbing” (950). 

Like all life's lessons, the personal significance of the resurrection 
is one which we increasingly apprehend. At no point can we say “I have 
fully understood or attained.” Our reach is greater than our 
grasp and there is continual fresh light glow'ing from the risen 
Christ to guide us in our upward search. “Excelsior” is the descrip¬ 
tive life-motto oi the man who realizes himself as one “risen 
with Christ;” and while he is never aught but fully satisfied with 
the perfections of his great Ideal, he never for one moment pauses to be 
satisfied in himself. Such pause, indeed, would be fatal to his true prog¬ 
ress, and would defeat the God-formed purpose of his life. There is in a 
little churchyard in Switzerland a simple inscription of the tomb of one 
who perished in an Alpine accident, which has always appealed to me 
with singular force: “He died climbing.” He had heard the call of the 
mountains, and lost his life endeavoring to respond. We have heard the 
call of the risen Christ, hut, unlike the climber, we gain our lives in our 
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A Singular Request (938). 

Mrs. L-, who died not long ago in College avenue, New York, 

made a singular request on her death-bed. She was passionately fond 
of dancing, and her death was hastened by an over-indulgence in that 
amusement. When she realized that she was about to die, she requested 
tiiat her remains might he laid out on a board intead of in a coffin, and 
that she should be dressed in her new ball dress of flesh-colored satin, 
witli white slippers. She also asked that a fashionable hair-dresser 
should he employed to dress her hair in the latest style, and that her 
head should be turned to one side after death, to show the hair to 
advantage. Her desire was complied with, excepting that a basket was 
substituted for the board. After the remains were arrayed for the grave, 
the corpse was placed in a chair, the head turned to one side in a life¬ 
like position, and the picture was perpetuated in a photograph. The cir¬ 
cumstances of her making such a request of course drew a large number 
of curiosity-seekers to the funeral.—Pierson. 

Right.—“I was right," said the dying Hensterberg. 

‘‘Farewell.” (939)—When the Rev. C. Wolf lay dying, he whispered to 
his sister, “(dose this eye, the other is closed already, and now farewell.” 

“All is Over." (940)—‘‘Drop the curtain, the farce is played out,” 
sneered Rabelais, who previously had spoken of “going to the great 
perhaps." Demorax, second century Greek philosopher, indulged in a 
kindred expression, “You may go home. The show is over.” 

“A Last Look.” (941)—When Dr. Belfrage lay dying, he expressed 
himself as longing to be conscious in his last moments, so as to have 
“a last look at this wonderful world.” 

Edmund Burke, the Statesman (942). 

Edmund Rurke, when his rival at. the election in Bristol died, In 
the midst of a hot and exciting chase for honor and promotion, said: 
“He who has been snatched from us in the middle of the contest,'whilst 
his desires were as warm and his hopes aB eager as ours, has feelingly 
told us what shadows we are and what shadows we pursue.” 

Voyage and Haven (943). 

We speak of life as a voyage and we picture ourselves upon the vast 
deep, sailing sometimes upon peaceful Beas, and often amid tempests, 
avoiding as best we may the reefs of danger, meeting with what skill 
we have and what courage we can muster, the adverse currents and the 
buffetings of angry winds.—Selected, 

Ready for the Summons. (994)—Richard Baxter spoke of the coming 
of his death-day as the coming of his “third birthday,” and looked forward 
to it with the same joy as a child looks forward to a birthday feast: 
and good Rowland Hill used often to be heard singing softly to himself: 
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But Christ comes to take away our fear of death because He comes 
to take away from us the burden of sin. He comes to free m from this 
condemnation. He comes to assure of the Father's deathless love. He 
becomes the propitiation for our sins and “not for ours only but for the 
sins of the whole world/' Hence, we have “the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” and we say in the beautiful words of the dying Frances 
Willard what it is God's plan that everyone dying should feel, “How beau¬ 
tiful to be with God/' Or what John Wesley felt when, dying, he said, 
“The best of all is God is with us,” 

Christ also takes away any fear that death should end all, He rose 
to demonstrate the reality of the resurrection life. He brought life and 
immortality to light in the person of Himself, He that was dead, known 
to be dead, proved to be dead, showed Himself alive and alive forever¬ 
more. He became the first fruits of them that slept. And we with Him 
can say, henceforth, “G death, where is thy sting? O grave, where ia 
thy victory?”—Selected* 

P. T. Barnum (931), 

Mr* I\ T. Barnum said, after recovering from a severe illness, speak* 
ing of his feelings and thoughts when confined to his bed: “I looked back 
and could hardly recall a benefit 1 had rendered to my fellow-men in all 
my life. The folly, the stupidity of fooling away the few years given us 
here in childish strifes, bickerings and differences, occurred to me so 
strongly that I resolved that the sun would never go down on me cherish¬ 
ing malice in my heart against a single fellow-being,” 

Horace Bushnell (932), 

When Horace Bushnell was dying, he murmured one day slowly, 
and in great weakness, to those around his bed: “Well, now, we are all 
going home together: and I say, the Lord be with you, and in grace, 
and peace, and love—and that is the way 1 have com© along home,” 

It is the only way for us all—the way we must all tread—if from 
amidst the temptations and the trials and the sorrows of earth, we hope to 
hnd our way home together.—Martin* 

Strauss (933)* 

At Ludwigsburg—where Strauss was born, and where also he died 
and is buried—a gentleman, one of bis personal friends and admirers, 
told the following, of which he claimed to have been an eye and ear 
witness: Strauss had a daughter, whom he had, strangely, sent to a 
pietistic school, while he was separated from her mother. She was 
educated a pious girl, and subsequently married a physician. She was 
called home when her father was about to die, and was deeply affected. 
When he saw her weeping, he took her hand in his and said: “My 
daughter, your father has Unis lied his course. You know his principles 
and views. He cannot comfort you with the assurance of seeing you 
again. What your father has done will live forever, but his personality 
will forever cease to be. He must bow to the unchangeable law of the 
universe, and to that law he reverently says, ‘Thy will be doner*' 
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fragrant livbs-our influence 

wo^, r r - - r is? sr* 

And soften dum b, unconscious 

01 aii> tonisht 

Oh, friends, 1 P ra >" to ^ g ^’ dad co id brow— 

KeGP “? £Tn ^ 

Think gently of me; * d wlth many a thorn. 

My faltering feel £ire nged| forgive, I plead! 

Forgive, oh, heai to ^ T gtaU no t need 

When dreamless res long tonight. 

The tenderness for w _^elle E. Smith, 




1 


The Shining Face 

O friend of mine, sea! 

How little save the whdn ta me> 

AH that love ^ T, L *>»">• 

Still, still we stand togetne ■ 

, liai'ta ‘‘They ar& far away* 

Men say of traveler , souls ar0 

£ :i :TlTv «« hew the »o, a, r 

„ travel die—the spirits stay. 

Bodies may travel, 

mind are blessed? 

Now hath God ^«.“t" - —« 

Who, losing sig i ul are grown. 

•» the toot 

The vision vanished, menwu 

i ,*■ tr. hark to hear thy song; 
^’aunto thV presence, -«« «* *"« 

“d» y * ■spgss?' 

A „ 8 el ^^“cioaves, In Youth’s Companion 


Service 

, r „ little kindly deed 

' ™ be **,, E 'service°ror a rellow heart In need, 
sacrifice and s . self-denying will 

t me live a P°®“ . a comrade up the hill. 

lend a hand of helpi K th6 flowers, 

l me he an wdlnt ot the.nnl.6,^ ^ ^ of golden hoom 

, fill some brother s < tbo birds 

^* **—* w ° rdB - 



fragrant lives our influence 101 

. , o a -nrrai+h from Memory’s land 

What Btirs the ***t±,*%£ tot rather thia- 

Ot some rr.v a hearteaJ'lrora the hand 
Remembered smiles, a heart kIsB . 

Of one who loved us, and __ Mary M. Wilshere. 


XIV. THE DEATH BED. 

REFLECTIONS and ,llustrat,ons. 


- Lart words (9,5) u a8 bo nc^s 

1 rr? oftapsete B°e»^ 

sa~ —rs srrjx ~ s 

where the air is very sw o£ the shadow of deatn, au 

day for this is beyond the val 3 cou ld they so rauch dS . 

of the reach of Giant Despair, ne me t with some of the 

Doubting Castie from Oh»^ ^ for here the shining onus 

inhabitants ot the lan borders of heaven. 

often waited, because it is on the very lme the8 o hours of 

Tbl " £ ZTZZ everywhore^n 

- c~r 

uncramental ft-st. have ott«s^ ^ is just^> thn, sidc^of the r ^ 
o“ [ g d^h B The seers who ■^ Z* » W» ~ 

= 2 ? s£ -=E^J=^SK 

snatches of the•«£ bad visions .1 the, «» ng •>£ 

~ ^ hone 

, t p eac e in Death (916). In y. Jordan too, we ought 

Perfect Peace m . swellings of .toruau, . . 

“ s * tte 

itself.—Selected. 


The Life’s Utterance (917). 


irte - i. 

. . . or n sentence cannot he gathcre.1 into iulastjor^, 

he TatTt word* tah.es significance from what ^hM S 0 “ e inLo account 

e dU utterances and even thoughts inay n statesrna n said 

' ven dying man would be a saint A St a3 his pulse was 

fo t ose who ashed if some one -ho M i»- moment is not so 

^ r^-one. Det them stand, 

significant as the alld one 0 f 

Grotius ( 016 )._Gtotius, an eminent ^tam 

the ^ ^ g ^ 6 ‘‘I tr «way !». 

perdidi operose, nihil agendo, 
doing nothing. 
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... + « 'ind be driven before itB awful tide out upon the 

that He beyond. God aave yon and me .non, 

such a fa tel—Rev- John Balcolm Shaw, D. D. 

Journey’s End (921)- 

The fact of death has always presented much °f mystery to us. 

We feel in the Bresetce o( ^****** The eyes are closed. The 
friend shows no ”*08“^ ^ ^ Qm friend ha3 gone. This form 

voice IS hus ie . _ ' been discarded. And as we miss the old- 

wc see was his. But it b ,, s „ v “gm-ely an enemy 

time light in the eye and the coi m despoiler We name him 

hath done this." And wo think <**"“» “ a Groatoat 

“Terror" 1 —"King of Terrors”—“The Bant Enemy 

E °r - rjzvrzsz “ 3 

such terms as this ve aie iook t, w . ihinit of God we 

stfs - * -ro, ^ 

ho has croated no. Ho haa constituted “ “ ^‘Xtho“ n“mLloaa 

universal fact. ““or ot theae paat years who by 

throngs bavo all gone. 1 ■ oyaded tho inevitable tact, 

any means, any skill, any subtermg , We 

Death is part ot a universal plan ■ot God. •And^ tea ^ ^ ^ jB 

believe in His benevolence. We treat Him right?" He is a 

righteous. “Shall not the Judge of all the earth do rig - 
ngnieou f „. her nitioth his children so the Bord piueui 

God ot ova H ct . a fact w hich He permits to he universal 

5 ToLXT:LTJl ■S. ^ Hue tn tact and taith when he 

“And so beside the silent sea 
I wait the muffled oar— 

No harm from Him can come to me 

On ocean or cm shore*” 

We are much wiser in onr dgurea ot speech with which we refer 

death than we arc IXe oursetvea aa pilgrims. 

We speak of life as a journey_ ana sometimes smooth 

Staff in hand, measuring out the miles along a road j stoMB; 

a ad Pleasant, sometimes of glory, and at other 

STtawST S Storm and darkness, beset with dangers seen and 
unseen—Rev. Herbert S. Wilkinson. 

A Convincing Argument (022). 

, fr.T- -i fntiiro life says the Homiletic Review, 

la tound fSS nature - 

CirmThil 0 V H^er' just be,ore he died, in January. 

1906 , said: 
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Sailing Away (928;. 

+ . ctnstmre A ship at, my side spreads her 
I am standing upon * , . blue ocean, SkQ is 

white sails to the morning breeze and startB jlutW 

aa ohiect ot beauty and strength and ‘Amg the S ea and 
at length she hangs like a speck o w 11 \ . Th some om at 

Bky c r 

my ijide says: There. > l gnar as she was 

that is all. She is just as large in t e ma ^ of jiving freight 

when she left my side, and just as ah e to bear her loaa^ ^ ^ in 

to the place of her destination. Her mu ^ sayB, “There! 

her. And Just nt that moment v,he» ™ °ZlnIZVr coming and 
She's sons!" there are other eyes that oome s." And 

other voices ready to take up the glad shout, ineic 

that is— dying.—Evangel. 

Dying Words (929). 

... do things that other men-at-arms do," 
de Vignolles, called La Hire and «Mmg« g me thlB a „ 0 I battles 
death at the sword point. O God, were God » -Thank 

as I would do to Thee ’ ^ ord Nelson, his earthly triumphs 

mm "A king should die Emperor 

z*x tm &► 3** g&s ss 

there is not a 

drop of blood on my hands. 


The End of the Journey (930). 

We are wise when wo think /'■' + ^m^mUes were weary, 

bas reached the place o! rest and ioy. The miles 

perhaps, hat worth sateiy tc pert 

Be^sreTtrdC^S deeps, the tnmu.tuous leagues. Here is 

octet harbor and -rbor g.adness „ here. Sately 

pass^u^ heat'and the work which was set to 

1H ZXRj* SSgAnd^rthe 8 apostle’^declar^tiom^'For 

to me to live 18 ^ r ‘ S ^ ^ ^ Uh ayerS ion it is because of conscience. 

n &s£ £££& *** * ssss 

whom we shall meet Just beyond the, fact of ^ ^ mreIu . ot the 

not done tbe Wesbrink from telling Him wbat wo 

C?done US. "The sting ot death is sin." 
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Theodore Monod ( 934 ).-Theodore Monad said that he would like 
tne epitaph on his tombstone to he, "Here endest the hrst lesson. 

Last Words (935), 

“Think more of death than me,” said Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. 
•1 have taught men how to live,” was the dying boast of Concerns. 
-1 have not so behaved myself that I should be ashamed to live; nor am 
T afraid to die, because 1 have so good a Master," said Ambrose, salt 
and Latin father. "I shall gladly obey His call; yet T should also feel 
grateful if He would grant me a little longer time with you, and I 
could he permitted to solve a question-the origin of the sou . Thmjas 
the closing utterance of Anselm,, eleventh century bishop of Canter bu y. 
“For the name of Jesus and the defense of the church I am willing to die, 

said Thcmas a BeckeL—Advocate, 



Cowper, the Poet 

I thank God is sometimes the case, I do not take my view of it from the 
ton of my own works and doservings; though God is witness that the 
labor of my life is to keep a conscience void of offense toward Him. 
Death is always formidable to me, save when I see him^disarmed of his 
sting by having sheathed it in the body of Jesus Christ." 


(937.) 

For some there is no rapture, only a sweet expectancy. In weakness 
of body and weariness of mind hardly a word is uttered, and all around 

the bed are falling tears. 

Some indeed, have even less than this. They die amid the shadows, 
trembling lest they should be castaways. Still, God's redeemed and 
loved are just as safe in the chariot of cloud as in the chariot of fare 
The victory is real, though the song o£ victory is reserved for the other 
side, to burst forth in the lirst moment of entry within the veil. I have 
no raptures,” said a dying saint, "but I have perfect peace. That is 
enough. The song will come when the harp of heaven is in the hand, 
and the perfect voice can sing it as no voice can sing it here. 

What gives thiB perfect peace? The cross and victory of a Redeem¬ 
ing Lord who gives to all believing souls the comfort of His own assur¬ 
ance “Because I live, yo shall live also." It was the custom, of old, for 
the king's cup-bearer to taste the wine before putting the cup to the 
royal lips. If there was poison in it, the death of the cup-bearer woul 
reveal the fact: the continued life of the wine-taster would be an assur¬ 
ance that the king might safely drink. So Christ "by the grace of God, 
tasted death.” He drank of the cup, and showed that there was no 
poison in it for Him, for “behold. He is alive for evermore;” and there¬ 
fore, Christian, there is no poison in it for you. He makes you a sharer 
in His own perfect life. Through the very lowest of your experiences 
Jesus went, that into the very highest of His experiences you might go. 

—Knight. 
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And when I’m to die. 

To Jesus I'll 

Because He has loved me-I cannot te w 

But this I do lind. 

We two are so joined. 

He’ll not he in glory and leave me behind. 

The Future Life (945). 

During my sickness my flesh was after shivering 

any other worn out and loUied ariew and much more satis- 

awhile in my skeleton, 1 h J ^ meral atld physical truth 1 was 

factorilv than in my previous ■ P v a ltation with which the spirit 

i another man. I had a lively sense of * a3 a£te r leaving the 

(will enter on the next stage of with ^ mtle concern 

heavy burden of its mortal Lty me £or the flesh I had lost, 

for what may become of it as now a 

Hawthorne. 

Light From the Tomb (946). 

The great artists of the worl ^,^ h ®p p Jeaeiited V '\t with a great light 
empty tomb of Jesus, have S e " er y P . fit representation. Easter 
bursting out from its Bomber depths^Jt^ ^ The fact of the resur- 
ia a glad and heartsome, and f tlie most perplexing questions 

rection throws a great light ^^° f 0 *VT« brings some clear 
raised hy these curious, doubt g deatll . For we remember 

knowledge as to the conditions in Hia reBU rrection life « '‘the 

that great word which declares ^ meaus , we imagine, that He 

first-fruits of them that are asleep- resurrection harvest by and 

. r^,” rrrr" r ro« a m - 

Let Wm *o 1. “* 



At Eventk , 

nTf , ..gerene" with the Latin word for evening, 

I love to connect our wor ^ serenus -clear or bright. 

as well as with its own motl - ^ ^ at evening a clear, 

Often, after a windy, st °™y & serenity as well as light, 

bright stillness, so that at evening Urn peaceful waiting 

So often in life's evening there comes *behind, the 
"between the lights," the ur 6 the day has been In truth "life s 

little day," ewlttly years and ten. In «th« 

bas lived even beyond the ^neasui 

° ase r ^ " ssss 

SSTJfJL!"^«.e the air, the sense ot hlrde come m tender. 
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develops latent possibilities and capacitLesandeacbstepupward is into 

fuller liberty and more perfect manhood.— Redeeming Vision. 

No Fear (951)* 

A little child played in a large and heautitul garden with sonny 

entrance of ihe fSf, SS 

feUmv h s hand. U they went through it together. 

the tear had tied. So Jesus B*™ d J^u 

death, gives courage to His peep . ’ f Thou art wit h 

the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no e , 

me »—The Expositor. 

Prepared (952)* 

I went to see a man the other day who was sick unto death The 

friends told me before 1 saw him that the doctor gave no hope. 1 
n and sa by his side, and I asked him if the Lord was with hta n U» 
sickness an/ gave him peace, and with a glad smile he said: Oh yes 
S time. 1 suppose I shall only last a few days aU.oaeO 

1. all right; I have been getting ready for th s for fiftyye^s, 

all right now.” God grant that you may so live i tbat in 
of Jesus calling you to follow Him, and may follow IHm so closuy 
that hour of hours ,He shall come to receive you in peace. Banks. 

The Gift of Death (953). 

find’? messengers are ever on the wing. In silence they cross the 

threshold, and when they go away they leave a footprint name ^ 

rod's Di ms are not interrupted. There are no accidents, no catas P 
tn,n Cod Hit wisdom and love are fully ec,nal to every emergeucj- 
even to a grave digged in the grass. When the life-work has been <®c, 
when the harvest of influence has been sown and reaped, then He • 

His messenger for reieaae. ^ ^"mmit of\ae 

desert palm is a single (towering bud. When the fullness' ‘ oles al , d 
Ibe flower falls, tie fruit swells, tie tm*. £ ,. (e a , t 

disappears but does not die. Our best beloved disappears, but out 
darkness comes the voice, saying: 1 still livi,. 1 ISi 

"i Know Whom i Have Believed” (954). 

There are to be found today men and women to whom Christ m 
real asttough then held Hie lieshly hand and look'd into HI. sweet human 
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left undone. And as he recorderwtot to* tod 

everything was clear, not on . h0 waB< At i ast he knew him* 

been, but in a sudden Perception _ ‘ &rave an d calm and 

self. And while he ®^® red ; ( “ strength. Into the face which turned 
sweet with the punty “^Xh t 0 Mmlrtal Joy. he looked „P and 
toward him. touched with »• , t. A - a lhe answer came: ■■You hare 

where yon wHl..-Hamilton W. Mhhie, ,n 

Parables of Eife. 

Mozart. (957)— “Did 1 now say 1 was writing the requie 
myself?” 

Living Wetl and Dying Well (953). 

» list Of striking and "h^a " 

indefinitely, hut lo wh..l mnlo.i par atl living—humanity, to show 
prove the intrinsic oneness of all ■ Qf men can face the Great 

that all sorts and conditions o ■ * remind us that in death 

Adventure bravely and with good bp . ^ ^ ^ makefl all t he difference 
as in life “it Is character that co . cowart shrinking which 

haadrto dtoth/ .he s.ngio world iransiiion arranged 

by an allwise Creator. , . an< j sorrow 

He who for our Bakes enemies, ‘caring for His 

went down to death l°vmg and ^st a^ future phases of existence the 

friends, and shedding upo because He had 

transcendent glow of His gr^^^^ e^hange worlds with true 
Uved in this manner. And only those wiU exc ^ ^ thia 

dignity, hope, and BW ®^‘‘ e ^ ir p ri ° ing Adv enture. in the lesser, perpetual 
wonderful experience, liEe —The Christian Advocate, 

trials and vicissitudes of simple daily me. 



The Sustaining Arm 

A serious surgical operation lying h^fore^ ^ elp , knowing 

jrstss Sw* ri“” 01 younB ohliarea 

who needed me, I laid my case before the Loi ■ . , 0l tlls 

Down into the death valley I l“tot toe strugg ie was 

children, the way was dark an ex ouraso _tl,e heavens were as 

long and hard and I —» wret(! nedly afraid, and homesick, too, 
brass. the speech was not mine own. 

for 5 ;r t : the —'ts 

And mountains 

the soft moonlight in the room and wonderful on the «Wa M| q[ 

bo serene and m b eart and mind with inllnlte 

corn”Li 1 ”” ibe^moun tains' may depart... .hut my iovlng kindness 
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i *. «hat that document contains, hut you have 

writing, a nd you d ° ' might become the inheritor o£ great fortune. 

You take it out any knowledge of its pur- 

port. By and W out, and he 

-amines it tor you. WM% “*£ f What was hi. 

attentive. He stops to a y , and j mpa tience to know what 

father’s name?” You are an*you cry out, “Tell me 
its contents are, until, unable to what is the news?” At length 

what it is. Do not hold rue la "72. e a S ,a youta? Hera la 
he says, "Why. air, do you Vou are a 

your title. This is a will. , , d „ ^in!" you exclaim, 

millionaire. Your poverty is son.. R really be a0? » Uu- 

“Read It aloud, so that I can hear • t comfort of the 

til at last you are convinced and enter into the sweet 

knowledge. ^mortality. There had been 

So the world had beard whispers . via ; ona Rot at last 

clouds and flaming chariots and J^ u ®; ^ nCe j reve aled in the New 
Christ came and opened to us God ■* >5“ A^Lures of our inheritance. 
Testament, and made known e wo i Father’s house are many 

He read it aloud to listening ears- In j yj come again. 

mansions. I go to ^ ? a m, you may be also,”- 

and receive you unto Myself t been preaC Mng in every 

until men caught up the reiram live> so long as 

graveyard of earth that forever an hifJ life am id the waves. 

Show Him Your Hands (962). 

, , ronhw'itv has told a touching story about a 

Bishop Woodcock of Kentnoky at the age of 

little heroine whom he 1[Uew - foiir children younger than 

eight. Her father was pool, and theie bQme To do ^ aU> she 

S he. She tried to care £or and to wk , e ry late at night. 

had to he up vejy etnl> J . strength waa all exhausted. 

No wonder that at the age o. h 6 g lit , le £ace w as troubled. 

A, she lay dying a neighbor talked w, h h r. The !.«_ ^ ^ ^ „ 

■It isn’t that I’m afraid to die,, _ ^ ^ ^ lurpll „. .. wh , 

ashamed.” ■'Aehaa e^.l ■ to0 w how , t ., bMn with us since 

it’s this way, she escllltn “’ dclle anything lor Jesus, aud 

mama died. I’ve been“ J a „° lie so ashamed! Oh, what 

can I tell Him?” With dittlculty the “^ tor Bba answered: 

Taking the little calloused, worltscarred . hands." 

"I wouldn’t tell Him anything, dear. Just show 
—Selected. 
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th „ Master must have been something 
without any irreverence, A , ‘ ]d do aild say ir he met Jesus 

nice that!" He was askedonce what * Quietly a ml simply he said: 

Himself suddenly, some day, on theBtree . JW ^ Long have l been 

“I’d Hire to say to Him: Dear Ma , U Thoe now ?” Greeting, 

waiting for Thee. Hove fhee. What ^ ready Just no w if He 

watching, and waiting, lovng, watch.”—TroxelL 

come? Ami? “Let us not sleep-let us watcn. 
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'‘Mary!” 

We stand amid the mists like thee! 

The close at hand we cannot see; 

Not knowing wnat they bring, we greet 
Each day, and every soul, we meet; 

But what seems sorrow’s darkest hour 
May bring us faith’s reward. 

And when we say "the gardener. 

Behold it is the Lord! 

Marion Douglas. 

The Home Light (968). 

Whether the road be steep or whether the sky be graj, 

You can sing and smile, o’er each lagging mile, 

If only you know, that after awhile 
There's a tryst to keep, and a tear to stay 
And a hand to greet you, though long away. 

Whether the task be hard or whether the hand he weak. 
You can laugh and Jest, if the hours for rest 
Bring peace and calm to your troubled breast, 

The flush of joy on a dear one’s cheek. 

And home the haven you joyful seek. 

Whether the night be dark, or whether the toil be vain, 
You can lift your voice and at heart rejoice. 

Though lost the effort and ill the choice. 

If the courage lost you can find again 

In a light Love sets in the windowpane. 

_Lalia Mitchell in Boston Magazine* 


The Stars Shining 

Alas for him who never sees 

The stars shine through his cypress trees! 

Who hopeless lays his dead away, 

Nor hopes to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play, 

Who has not felt, in hours of griel. 

The truth, to flesh and sense unknown. 
That life is ever lord of death, 

And love can never lose its own! 


■Whittier. 


Answering The Cali 

Beneath the cover of the sod 
The lily heard the call of God; 

Within its bulb so strangely sweet 
Answering pulse began to beat. 

The earth lay darkly damp and cola 
And held the smell of grave and moid, 
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ln to too Bitot, BtarleBB high. betoro ub, 

n ; N S to2EU the constellations «'« » 

No comrade at our side, 

No chart, no guide, 

yet fearless toward tbe tonight blank and boUow 

-ZS 2 S oTr Fatborb band we follow- 

His love alone is there, 

No curse, no care. —e. r, BUi^ 


Gone Before (973). 

Though he that ever hind and true 
Kent stoutly step by step with you, 

X whoto long, gusty Hfetbue through. 

3 e gone awhile before. 

Be now a moment B on ®J ,e 0re * hail res tore 
Yet doubt not; know the season 

Your friend to you. 

He has but turned a corner-still 

He pushes on with ngllt g °° gh nd hill . 
Through mire and maish, by heugh 

That self-same arduous way 

Attempted stilh 

He is not dead, this friend-not dead. 

But in the path we mortals tread 
Got some tew, trifling steps ahead 

And nearer * ^ bend , 

So that you. too, v tace , this Mend 
Shall meet again, as lace 
You fancy dead. 

posh gaily OU, strong heart! to. wbl» 

Vou travel forward mile by mile. 

Ho loiters with a backward Biu.lo 

TiU you can overtake, . wake 

And strains his eyes to se<Ll ~ c the Drake, 

Or whistling as ho sees you throng - 

Waits on a stile. r j0U is 
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Crocus tips in shining row. 
Welcome, for your sign we know. 
Eve ry bud on every bough 
Has its message for us now, 

Since the Lord on Easter 1 aj 
Burst the bonds of prisoning clay; 
All the springtime has a voice. 
Every heart may dare rejoice. 
Every grave, no more a prison. 
SS chorus, "Christ is risen/- 


Busan CoolidgB, 


The Two Mysteries (976). 

We know not vhat it is, dear, ^he'cheek^o' pale and chill; 

The folded lianas, the " w ‘" ' th ’ ongh » may call and call; 

S *** ° VCT ~ 

We know not what It 

This dread to take our da 7 * loved who leave us go, 

We know not to what other sph do not Un ow. 

Nor why we’re left to wonder Btill. nor 

. j f1pad if they should come this day 

But this we know; °“ B l0 .whht is mr not one ot us could say. 

Should come and a , ^ ,, rar aeath can ho; 

Life is a mystery, as P live and see- 

yet oh, how dear it is to us, this ^ 

Then might they W* you noUgbt; 

--So death is sweet to us el mystery of death- 

The Child Who 

SO those Who enter detl that God ls overhead; 

Nothing is known. Hut i uene the dead. 

And as life is to tbo livius ’ so ^ —Mary Mapes Dodge. 


Comfort (977)- 

Thy comfort comes through pain. 

Thy tender hand gola< m rltts. 

And hope •’ lruBt T hee come ugaio 

A ”"!nd poooe and all such kindred gifts 

Courage and peace at. ^ 

“Clear shining after rain. 
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TEXTS AND TREATMENT HINTS. 


I Will Not Leave You Comfortless: 1 



Come to You— John 14:18 (978). 


Ill fVi. “ v **” - Ua 

„„r blessed Lord w«l have His people to ££ wishes 

would not have them ot sad of lhl! Ij0r(i ls their strength, 

them to rejoice in Him always, '° r ‘ J v He was coming to re- 

He was going away to prepare a PlaM tor^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

ceive them to Himself into those heave y ^ ^ mean time He 

house especially titled for t J e ‘!' l OC fter Comforter," even the Spirit of 
would not leave them without all that He had spoken 

'ruth, who should not only hr G „ and gu ide them into truth 

m.h'cn,, hut mediate Hie perpetrm' | near it. Thus asso- 

not yet revealed because t W . ld not b e comfortless (Or. 

Srd^SSr. wi* <***. and memners ot 

STetd^mliy o, which Ohrut ^head^ ^ ^ ^ 

All these precious assurances HiB com ing for us, or rather 

to His people today. We n ° l viaible an d personal appearance 

our going to Him, at promise, "1 will come to you 

at the last day for the fulhllm receive Him here and now. He 

We are sure He comes to a '' nfluence 0 f the Comforter, the Spirit o 
comes through the office an ist aud Bhows them unto us. May w 
truth, who takes the things o t g flt temples for His ho y 

open our hearts to receive Him, 
indwelling!-Joel Schwartz, D. D. 

„ . Faithful servant*. Thou Hast Been Faithful 

WC Done, Thou Good an Fa, ^ ^ Ruler Qver Many Thing, 

Over a Few Things, Lord ._Matt. 25:21 (980). 

Enter Thou Into the Joy of y ^ lg 

Cod has the highest ^ « 

universal and constant. No P mea ns of doing good, works any 

small, nor diversity ot . All power 

change In the matter °< aoll to , ae et onr obligations all mns 

ot doing good are the gift ot Goo, a 

be consecrated to His services. possl bHitles are wrapped up m 

Christ teaches ns that ^ t „, proveme „t ot the tahmls given. 

every human lit e > • . by become rulers over i - 

he they ten or one, we shall y consta nt devotion to God 

and enter into the joy of our L® J* . U „ For what shall it profit 
tmo philosophy of a success • sou n” Happy th en the m 

he gain ike whole world and lose ^ ^ q{ ^ every . day U fe. It may, 
who recognizes the will of God g> and failure in many worldly 

it will, require sacrifice, poss , . to God * s assured success. ° 
enterprises and prospec t, m t { off. Today improve the a e 

faithful servant of God triumph is “Ot £ar the "Judge staudeth 

given: tomorrow the Master will say, 

at the door. ’- 
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GENERAL REFLECTIONS ON LIFE 

AND DEATH. 

reflections and illustrations. 


Belief end Life. (983)^ ™ l > eliove a 

& ZSZZm SU* you believe U tbe very subsUoce 

and inspiration ot your character.— Selected. 

Watch the Moves (984). 

A long time ago, in 1565. wb. ^ anf'wMe 

playing chess, the French “ Id lo 1<er; “Madam, you have 

watching the progress of the gam ,h ^ * pawn It see ms a small 
get before you the game of 1 . „ e .. Tte queen under- 

matter; but with the pawn ^eTTor-U—that \ er progress in life as a 

stood his meaning, and saw ^Xht action lit tle things; that a pawn 
queen depended upon prompt and rght ac tfae prob lem of life 

in the game of life must not be lost tbatw ^ & goQd le@8pa for all 

is incalculable. r lhe lesson ai ^. u(e are often serious in their 

thoughtful readers. Small mis a t ve your pawns with 

results. If you would win the J ule foxes spoil 

caution and skill. Small leakings separate fast friends, 

the vines. A single word is not ^ but when it i8 drunk, the 

One glass of ardent spurs s _ . A B tep may be a short one, 

pawn may be lost that loses . e gan _ taken in the wrong direction, 
and in itself of hut little value; but if itjs taken in success 

it will affect your destiny and turn you away fi cm the p 
and honor.—Selected. 



The Upward Trend . 

„ you are looh.ng for that »hich ^""^vcT™ C 

whom you come in contact, ^7-e poking for friendship which shall 
which is best in yourse > . to fulfill yourself as you ought 

swasss: 

an “ % t'Z “u £ are vure.y ou tbe accending patb.- 
Henry van Dyke. 



The Great Companion 

t m his book “Varieties of Religious Experience, 

professor James, m his book, niore real to me than any 

tells of a man of forty-mne who > ^ positively, and the more 

thought or thing or person. 1P ^ ^ * n jn my body and mind, 

as Ilive in closer harmony lb Hi* . ■ ‘ mingled with a delicious 

I feel Him in the sunshine or ram; and all mmgiei 
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At this time there came to me a dark period of doubt. I did not want 
to be a doubter and struggled against its unhappy influence. With doubt 
came a distrust of God’s caro of my life. It seemed as if it were of no 
concern to the Heavenly Father that 1 suffered. I was a constant prey to 
the sense of the futility of life. 

There remained of my wreck of faith and dreams a sense of God and 
a great desire to find the light. This sense of God comforted me even 
when 1 was unconscious of it, and always in the darkness I could hear 
His voice saying, “This way, my child, this way toward the Light,” even 
as I had heard my mother’s voice when as a little child I lost my way i» 

the darkness of my room. 

That Voice in the dark—what infinite tenderness and patience in its 
call! Following it I found light and the comforting enfolding sense of 
eternal love and care. All the feeling that life was unkind and that ray 
obvious duties were unworthy my best effort was lost. Strength and 
courage came as I learned to accept all as the fulfillment of God’s purpose 

in my life. 

Not only do those who suffer a great bereavement need the consola¬ 
tions of the assurance of immortality, in my own life, in the hard daily 
duly, the truth symbolized by Easter floods my way with light. Life tri¬ 
umphant in all the universe—this is the larger faith that banished my 

sense of the shortness and vanity of life. 

Good that dies not, Love that lives and blesses, even though He who 
called it forth has passed beyond our vision. These are the lessons of this 
Easter season when all nature is awakening to life and beauty. No longer 
baflled by a sense of the futility of life, but comforted with a great and 
abiding faith, knowing that I can never “drift beyond His love and care,” 
I am still following the path that once seemed go dark. It has been a way 
of privilege and blessing.—Mrs. John Mason Turner, in the Congrega- 

tionalist 


Growing Toward Christ (990^. 

The Christian ideal is Christ. Development toward Him is self- 
realization. We become more individual as we become Christian. Per¬ 
sonality is perfected by completeness of consecration to Christ. The 
process of becoming Christltke depends upon both the contemplation of 
His character and the receiving of His Spirit. Superficial and false 
standards of Christian character will continue to prevail unless the char¬ 
acter of Christ be carefully and constantly studied and imitated. Be¬ 
holding Him v/-e become transformed into His likeness. But the process 
of transformation is not a formal copying, not an external imitation. 
It is a vital process in the heart by the agency of His Spirit. We cannot 
copy Him unless He quickens us; He will not quicken us unless It be our 
aim to copy Him. His outward life is the power that transforms us into 
imiii’p from glory to glory. A consistent, beautiful, powerful Chris- 
San Ufe ts possible to all who will study His character that they may 
copy it, and who seek to be anointed with His Spirit that by it they may 
be inwardly transformed.—Selected, 
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water is poured upon him that is thirsty, it will be done by those who 
are rooted and grounded in Christ. This is the true life and this is the 
great and noble creed. Our Lord said to Peter three times: "Do you love 
me?" And three times the Lord said: "Go and prove it.” Formulas stand 
like statues, still and cold. With eager, longing eyes we still look for the 
blossoms and fruits of righteousness and true holiness of the individual 
life of the Christian. Our Christianity wields a general influence, the 
effect of which is to produce beautiful models of refinement, persons 
attractive and polite. Our schools have given us outstanding examples 
of good manners and lucid conceptions of the claims of propriety and 
common sense. Mere civilization, the "gilded trappings of wealth,” the 
luster of learning, of the achievements of philosophy have nothing of 
which to boast in the matter of which we speak. The lizard may wiggle 
his way to the top of the tallest tree in this sunny land; but he is a 
lizard still, and must come down or die there. We read in the Bible of 
some who wait on the Lord, and that they mount up with wings as eagles. 
They do not grow weary; they do not faint. Their love is a “living fire, 
pure, warm, and changeless.” They are the keepers of God’s lighthouse, 
the dispensers of His truth. This life is the great and noble creed which 
none can analyze or answer or deny. 

"Think truly and thy thoughts 
Shall the world’s famine feed; 

Speak Duly and each word of thine 
Shall be a fruitful seed; 

Live truly and thy life shall be 
A great and noble creed.” 

—Selectea. 

A Serene Old Age (996). 

Said one reverend in years and sanctified by much suffering t,orne 
with sublime serenity: “Wait! The clouds always break—the sun never 
ceases to shine behind them, 1 am past fearing storms of any sort; they 
always do good somewhere.” 

If any of us should attain fourscore, would that we might attain the 
rare beauty of her calm, pale face In which the large, gentle gray eyes 
shone with the constant light of content and peace. Lovely pictures 
have been made of such aged people, sitting where the setting sun snone 
upon them with its glorifying rays. In this case she who knew that the 
storms were “doing good somewhere," seemed not. to need Nature’s 
illumination. An inward light seemed to brighten her dear face, as you 

may have seen some fine bit of transparent porcelain lighted by an unseen 
flame. 

To grow more serene, more gentle, more confident of all ultimate 
good as years accumulate the evidences that the world is not a place of 
disordered misery in which suffering is the chief element and unavoid¬ 
able pain the destined end and way of those who dwell in it, is the most 
beautiful phase of human existence. 

Such as these have learned the potent, charm of borrowed happiness 
and reflect the joy they see shining in your faces and gladdening your 
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unbounded goodness of God Noi , i„™ j,j .. , 
on some merciful act of interposition for hfm A* ^ tak . 6 ' but U 1 

bis heart to overflowing.—Selected. ' Love ' S ra titude, joy, 

With Faces Toward the West (998). 

reaches its zenith. 1 1^ golden ^ge Bteraa1 ' « nowhere 

prefer of Christian life harks back w i«df n m . & PaS *‘ No true inter - 
the way, but like Paul, aged battier ° f ° S ° me exp6rien ca along 
things behind be and bound - ^getting the 

** *«■ — - •>« ?* ***» 

“Grow old along with me. 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which 
fho first was made.” 


normally ^ich each life 

proper satisfaction, ‘ S S contains ltB characteristic and 

actloi,. He i» easily Blea 8 ^ X B J' | t ft y t a " a . B “ tl8 ‘ ,ei ' lust l ° b ° & 

SS “ ° a " S6 ’ a ° th,ag «* * •«***£ 

The proper satisfaction of a crown m -„ , , 
network of conscious purposes Hi ' Zt T\ happ,nGSB - His life is a 
plishment of these purposes He is Tv ^ ! ° n 18 foimd in ihe accom- 
for them—in business" in lov, i h f, Up «#* and striving 

in human service. The feeling of worth whic^llw PerS0Dal m °rality, 
depe nds upon his success In reaching these ,f Ve for hlm 

Jn business or in service he is nnhannv t!*? ! ® falIs m love or 

purposes are his life and all thinas h^J * succeeds ]l ® happy. Hla 
they help or mar these purposes. * ° meanms for him according as 

ft satisfactions - *-«*. 

Lacking strength and time, Se has no SaT’ K the tblrst ** M 
m the realm of deeds. What satiafneti * * n° ,mdertake nQ P ventures 

soul live henceforth in memory onlv th<i° n ' k0n ' baB affe? Must tIie 

foiled? m ° ry only ' the memory of past deeds done or 

Rot if somewhere on the wav of n# a ,i 
For Christ has that to give which tru J r 6 f° U has met wi *h Christ! 

blessedness, and blessedness is a satisficHo S adness aild happiness into 
the world cannot take away. “ * SatiSfactlon the ^ld cannot give and 

The passing years cannot rob thn ^nni ,wf k* , 
depend upon the strength of pulse or limb I bIes£ * dness ’ » ^ea not 
success or failure of the soul’s purno^s ajj conditioned by the 

blessednesa Christ gives 
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In, But Not Of (1001). 

Learn to be as the angel, who could descend among the miseries of 
Rethesda without losing his heavenly purity or his perfect happiness. 
Gain healing from troubled waters. Make up your mind 10 the prospect 
of sustaining a certain measure of pain and trouble in your passage 
through life. By the blessing of God this will prepare you for it; it will 

make you thoughtful and resigned, without interfering with your cheer* 
fulness. 

Be prayerful and you will be happy and innocent, and noble, too. Oh, 
my brethren, with deep earnestness would I urge you to pray, habitually, 
reverently, trustfully to pray to your heavenly Father, and never to rise 
from your knees until you feel that you rise victorious, and that you have 
been saying to God in. the heartfelt purpose which gave might to the 
olden patriarch: “I will not let thee go, except thou bless me.”—Frederic 
W. Farrar. 

With God. (1002)—The heaven I desired was a heaven of holiness; 
to be with God and to spend my eternity in divine love and holy com¬ 
munion with Christ,—Jonathan Edwards. 

The Only Unfading Crown. (1003)—Crowns and diadems are loseable 
things; it is only in the other world that there is a crown of glory that 
fadeth not away.—Matthew Henry. 

"What Shah It Profit?" (1004). 

What did Judas gain? The scorn of men, remorse, the death of a 
ruicide. He lost his soul. “At. Aix-la-Chapelle is the tomb of the great 
Emperor Charlemagne. He was buried in the central space beneath the 
dome; but the manner of his burial is one of the most impressive ser¬ 
mons ever preached. In the death chamber beneath the floor he sat on 
a marble chair—the chair on which kings had been crowned—-and wrapped 
in his imperial robes, a book of the gospel lay open in his lap; and, as 
he sat there, silent, cold, motionless, the finger of a dead man’s hand 
pointed to the words of Jesus, 'What shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?’" 

A Beautiful Life (1006). 

In one of the English cathedrals there is a monument to one of 
England's great and self-sacrificing bishops, Selwyn. Above the sarco¬ 
phagus, which is of white marble, tbere is the recumbent figure of the 
great missionary, with a beautiful, placid countenance and the hands 
folded crosswise on the breast. A window, cross-shaped, filled with 
crimson glass, is so placed that when the noontide sun falls upon it, it 
throws the shadow of a blood-stained cross on the breast and face of the 
noble bishop beneath. It tells the secret of his beautiful lire and of his 
peace. His life was made complete when he lived it under the cross. 
He walked humbly with Christ. And he did justly and loved mercy and 
was God’s child. 
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science, soul—that make real living, make manhood and womanhood, 
make the trend toward unending improvement, the climbing alter the 
better and the best. It is in service of all these that we want to “drink 
the cup and wear the roses and live the verses.” Whatever else we do, 
we cannot afford to “quench the fires’’ which keep the intellect, the 
affections, the moral purposes, the spiritual sensibilities alive. And, if 
there are those in our time, and in this great country of ours, so badly 
off in material conditions that these tires will not burn in and for them, 
then it is your duty and mine, and the duty of every fortunate man and 
woman, to help make those conditions better. "What wrong can bo so 
great as that which shuts off from men and women and little children 
the opportunities of growth along the lines of mind, heart, conscience, 
und soul? We must not quench these tires in ourselves, we must do what 
we can to make it possible for them to burn for (he least fortunate of our 
brothers mid sisters.—Rev, F. A. Hinckley, in the Christian Register. 

Our Work a Divine Calling (1010). 

There are hours in which work is transfigured—in which it does not 
appear drudgery, but a mission; in which every duty is attractive. All 
work then becomes a divine calling; and we see that men are not only 
called to be apostles, hut also called to be carpenters, called to be 
merchants, soldiers, sailors, called to be artists, inventors; and that one 
can sweep a room for the sake of God, and be happy in doing it. Until 
our work is thus transfigured, and we see religion in it, it must be often 
a burden and a drudgery.-—James Freeman Clarke. 

A Crowned Soul (1011). 

Any one that sets out in this life for the purpose of being happy will 
have a pretty tough time of it. There is not happiness enough in the 
world to go around, and the kind of which there is enough is not. woitli 
having. No one can ever be built up into a crowned soul by being 
favored with happiness. But when you go in for the best things, the 
fundamental things, ami keep on doing so, somehow or other you will be 
likely to have a good deal of trouble and pain; but it will be pain which 
will have something divine in it, and something yon would not exchange 
for any so-called happiness under the sun. 

We are going to bo through with Lhis life before very long. The 
longest life is short when it is over; any time is short when it is done. 
The gates of time will swing to behind you before long. They will swing 
to behind some of us soon, hut behind all of us before long. And then 
the important thing will not be what appointments we had, or what rank 
in the conference, or anything of that sort; not what men thought or us, 
but whether we were built into His kingdom. And if at the end of it all, 
we emerge from life’s work and discipline crowned souls, at home any¬ 
where in God's universe, life will be a success.—Borden P. Bowne. 

Truth .arid Right Immortal (1012). 

To us, limited by the environments of our earthly existence, seeing 
“as through a glass, darkly.” this is the Bupreme lesson of Eastertide; 
that there is no death for truth and right. We cannot turn in any direc- 
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“The rod of empire might have swayed, 

Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre?” 

The tragedy of this world is its incompleteness Thai-ef™ > 

IB a necessity. Life must m more than * broken arch. “ 

There is a piece of sculpture by French n 
With passionate haste and enthusiasm thT™ ,, a y ° Uth cElIselIn S 
of a sphinx appearing Lt lrii TJ, ^ M °' &nd aIready the 

masterpiece, a dark form stands he *rt S ’ ^ mg haste to Produce his 
.one,os iue sh0 

figure is Death. The artist is f.,n; ri , 18 atl m ' er - 1 he sable 

plete beside him. g dead> and his liEework? It m incom- 

can ^aIeT.,r a E k „ e oVS He^anS £"’5 *£ ” a “ ™ >' Ie 

universe a being like man a boine- tv i 6 ^ 10 has brou Sfit before the 
feels and suffer? like a aod'h^ ' that ( loveB Hlra - worships Him, that 
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The Riper Life (1021). 
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general reflections on life and death * 

Life would be an easy problem, were it bo adjusted that days ano 
hours filled with questionable deeds, with unworthy acts, which must 
react in injury to all concerned, could be atoned for by a weak declara- 
tion of a weaker remorse* and an assurance that our intent so pitiful y 
worthless it failed to control our deeds should still figure great enough 
in God’s sight to blot out the result of the loss sustained. 

Even the sublime patience of the Master was strained by the profes¬ 
sions, that meant so little, when the test was made of the real worth of 
those professions. "Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the thmgB 
I say?'* He was taking into account their daily living, the things they 
did not, the things they claimed to believe. Words are but a painful 
mockery when they are not set as jewels in the deed that proves their 
worth. Broken promises hurt more because of the fact that someone 
knew how glad their fulfillment would make us, and promise only to go 
away and forget to be true to a careless vow too lightly made to keep 
its place in the memory. Something precious dies with the touch of an 
inexcusable neglect to do the promised “deed” of love, simply because 
it proved of too little importance to make itself felt at the right, time. 

When we have done battle with the insistent pain that follows in the 
wake of meaningless words, we can understand something of how the 
Master felt when those who cried one day, “Hosanna in the highest, so 
soon forgot, and cried "Crucify Him." They had called Him “Lord and 
Master" until it served them better to forget their promises of allegiance. 
And they were judged by what they did, not by what they had pretended 

to be, 

IE it be true that the foundation of our faith is laid in the acts of our 
everyday life, then surely if our words are to be considered, they must 
be the forerunners of our deeds, or they are meaningless. Let us be 
honest with God, honest with each other in “word and deed,” remember¬ 
ing it is better to give the smaller pain of a refusal to do the things we 
care too little for, to hold them too sacred to be forgotten, Ilian to give 
the far greater one of a disappointment to a love that trusted and believed 
beyond the mere words in which we clothed our promise. 

“The faith we hold is "built on deeds we do, 

As lofty temples rest on solid ground. 

As through the earth-roots the flower is glory-crowned. 

And when our life is high, our creed is too.” 

—Burlington Hawkeye. 


Deeds Become Character (1029). 

Transient deeds consolidate into permanent character. Beds of sand¬ 
stone rock, thousands of feet thick, are the sediment dropped from van¬ 
ished seas, or borne down by long-dried-up rivers. The actions which 
we so often unthinkingly perform, whatever may be the width and the- 
permanency of their effects external to us, react upon ourselves, an 
tend to make our permanent bent or twist or character. The chalk cliffs 
at Dover are the skeletons of millions upon millions of tiny organisms, 
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perfect work that we may be perfect and entire, wanting nothing,” we 
must let God take Ilis own time as well as His own way for bringing the 

great release* 

Teach me to live! Tib easier far to die, 

Gently and silently to pass away; 

On earth's long night to close the heavy eye* 

And waken in the realm of glorious day* 

Teach me that harder lesson, how to live 

And serve Thee in the darkest paths of life; 

Arm me to conflict* strength and patience give. 

And make me more than conqueror in the strife, 

—Voices of Comfort. 

A Crowned Soul (1033), 

Any one that sets out in this life for the purpose of being happy will 
have a pretty tough time of it. There is not happiness to go round, and 
the kind of which there is enough is not worth having. No one can 
ever be built up into a crowned soul by being favored with happiness. 
But when you go in for the best things, the fundamental things, and keep 
on doing so, somehow or other you will be likely to have a good deal 
of trouble and pain, but it will be pain which will have something divine 
in it, and something you would not exchange for any so-called happiness 

under tho sun. 

We are going to be through with this life before very long. The long¬ 
est life is short when it is over; any time is short when it is done. The 
gates of lime will swing to behind you before very long. They will swing 
to behind some of us soon, but behind all of us before very long. And 
then the important thing will not bo what appointments we had, or what 
rank in 111© conference, or anything of (hat sort; not what men thought 
of us, and whether we were built into His kingdom. And if, at the end 
of it all, we emerge from life’s work and discipline crowned souls, at 
home anywhere in God’s universe, life will be a success.—Selec’ 

Life's Conflict (1034). 

Life is meant to be one long conflict. The condition under which we 
work in this world is that everything worth while has to bo done at the 
cost of opposition and antagonism, and that no noble service or building 
is possible without brave, continuous conflict. Even upon the lower 
levels of life that is so. No man learns a science or a trade without 
having to fight for it. But high above these lower levels there is the 
one on -which we are called to walk, the high level of duty, and no man 
does what his conscience tells him or refrains from that which his con¬ 
science sternly forbids without having to light for it. We are in the lists 
and compelled to draw the sword, and if we do not realize (his, that all 
nobility, all greatness, all wisdom, all success, even of the lowest and 
most vulpine kind, are won by conflict, we shall never struggle for lower 
purposes, for bread and cheese, or wealth or fame, or love:, or (ho like, 
with a comparatively light heart; but if there once has dawned upon a 
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ILLUSTRATIVE POETRY, 

My Guide (1039). 

There is no path in this desert waste; 

For the winds have swept the shifting sands. 

The trail is blind where the storms have raced. 

And a stranger, I, in these fearsome lands. 

But I journey on with a lightsome tread; 

I do not falter nor turn aside. 

For I see His figure just ahead— 

He knows the way—my Guide. 

There is no path in this trackless sea; 

No map is lined on the restless waves; 

The ocean snares are strange to me 

Where the unseen wind in its fury raves. 

But it matters naught; my sails are set. 

And my swift prow tosses the seas aside. 

For the changeless stars are steadfast yet, 

And I sail by His star-blazed trail—my Guide* 

There is no way in this starless night; 

There is naught but cloud in the inky skies; 

The black night smothers me, left and right, 

1 stare with a blind man's straining eyes. 

But my steps are firm, for I cannot stray; 

The path to my feet seems light and wide; 

For I hear His voice—"I am the Way!” 

And I sing as I follow Him on—my Guide. 

—Robert J. Burdette* 


Day by Day (1040), 

If thou but didst day by day 
To sins that clog thy homeward way. 

Each night shall be a grave of care, 

And morn a resurrection fair. 

And daily be thy strength restored 
By the dear Presence of thy Lord. 

—Author unknown. 


Separation Transient (1041). 

When the weary ones we love 
Enter on their rest above. 

When the words of love and cheer 
Fall no longer on our ear. 

Hush! be every murmur dumb! 

It is only 4l Till He come.” 

—Dickers teth. 
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Oh world, as God has made it! Ail is beauty; 

And knowing (his is love, and love is duty* 

—From "'A Guardian Angel/ 1 

We are in God's hand, 

How strange now looks the fife He makes us lead; 

So free we seem, so fettered fast we are, 

I feel He laid Live fetter! Let it lie. 

—From 41 Andrea del Sarto,” 

The common problem, yours, mine, every one's, 

Is not to fancy what were fair in life 
Provided it could be, but, finding first 
What may be, then, find how to make it fair 
Up to our means, a very different thing! 

My business is not to remake myself, 

But make the absolute best of what God made. 

The Soul's Sunrise <1044) 

Our lives have oft been darkened by the shadows of the years. 

Our eyes ofttiines been blinded with a brimming flood of tears. 

Anguish wrung the hearts within us with its iron grip of care, 

And the loads breath which we staggered, our souls were loath to bear. 

Life's ways stretched on before us under skies with storms o'er cast; 

And our frail bark was driven hard before the bitter blast. 

We have loved’—and lost our loved ones. We reaped earth's golden field 
But to have time's raging torrents sweep off the garnered yield. 

We saw the sun in splendor to its flaming zenith rise; 

To meet with sombre setting, and to walk hieath leaden skies. 

Often hope has died within us; and faith been slain by fear. 

And life's dull and wintry landscape was overcast and drear. 

And then! Life's starless darkness was all flooded o’er with light! 

The dawn of an immortal day vanquished the gloom of night. 

From out the riven sepulcher heaven's radiant sunlight shone. 

Christ conquered death; won endless life, and shares it with His own. 

All hail! blest Easter morning! with thy message bright with cheer. 

All hail! faith's cloudless dawning breaks, dispelling mists of fear* 
Our hearts now thrill with gladness as before they sank in gloom; 

All the birds are set asinging, and all the flow'rs abloom. 

—L M. H. 

Ashes (1045). 

These ashes, too, this little dust, 

Our Father's care shall keep, 

Till the last angel rise and break 
The long and dreary sleep. 
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So shall thy giving set for thee God's smile. 

And thine own soul drink deep draughts of His love; 
JEaruTs shadows shall grow bright as heaven, the while 
A web of giory round thy life is wove. 

—British Congregationalist* 

Work (1051). 

No man is born into the world whoso work 
Is not born with him; there is always work 
And tools to work withal, for those who will; 

And blessed are the homy hands of toil! 

—Lowell. 

Builders (1052). 

We are building every day, 

In a good or evil way, 

And the structure, as it grows. 

Will our inmost seif discitoae. 

Till in every aren ana nne 

All our faults and failings shine; 

It may grow a castle grand. 

Or a wreck upon the sand* 

Build it well, whatever you do; 

Build it straight, and strong, and true; 

Build it clean, and high, and broad; 

Build it for the eye of God! 

—I. E. Diekenga, 


What Does it Matter? (1053). 

It matters little where I was born, 

Or if my parents were rich or poor; 

Whether they shrank at the cold worm s scorn. 
Or walked in the pride of wealth secure. 

But whether I live an honest man, 

And hold my integrity firm in my clutch, 

I tell you, brother, as plain as I can. 

It matters much. 

It matters little how long I stay 
In a world of sorrow, sin and care; 

Whether in youth I am called away, 

Or live till my hones and pate are bare. 

But whether 1 do the best I can 

To soften the weight of adversity's touch 
On the fading cheek of my fellow men, 

It matters much. 
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TEXTS AND TREATMENT HINTS. 


The Illusiveness of Life (1054). 

| 

By faith Abraham, when he was called to go out into a place which 
be should after receive for an inheritance, obeyed; and he went out, not 
knowing whither he went. By faith he sojourned in the land of promise, 
as in a strange country, dwelling in tabernacles with Isaac and Jacob, 
the heirs with him of the same promise: for he looked for a city which 
bath foundations, whose builder and maker is God.—Hob. 11:8-10. 

I. The deception of life’s promise, 

II. The meaning of that deception. 

Letjt be clearly understood, in the first place, the promise never 
was fuliilled, I do not say the fulfillment was delayed. I say it never 
■ was fulfilled. Abraham had a few feet of earth, obtained by purchase,— 
beyond that, nothing; lie died a stranger and a pilgrim in the land, 
j Isaac had a little. So small was Jacob’s hold upon his country, that the 
last years of liis life were spent in Egypt, and he died a foreigner in a 
strange land. His descendants came into the land of Canaan, expecting 
to iind it a land flowing with milk and honey; they found hard work to 
do—war and unrest, instead of rest. 

And such is life’s disappointment. Its promise is, you shall have a 

Canaan; it turns out to be a baseless, airy dream—toil and warfare_ 

nothing that we can call our own; not the land of rest, by any means. 
But we will examine this in particulars. 


1. Our senses deceive us; we begin life with delusion. Our senses 
deceive us with respect to distance, shape, and color. That which afar 
off seems oval turns out to he circular, modified by the perspective of 
distance; that which appears a speck, upon nearer approach becomes a 
vast body. To the earlier ages the stars presented the delusion of small 
lamps hung in space. The beautiful berry proves to bo bitter and poison¬ 
ous; that which apparently moves is really at rest; that which seems to 
be stationary is in perpetual motion: the earth moves—the sun is still, 
All experience is a correction of life’s delusions—a modification, a reversal 

of the judgment of the senses; and all life is a lesson on the falsehood 
of appearances. 


11. Our natural anticipations deceive us—I say natural in contradis¬ 
tinction to extravagant expectations. 


Whatsoever a Man Sowetb, That Shall He Also Reap."— Gal. 6:7 (1055). 

All these experiences were undergone by the same man: the perse¬ 
cutor was persecuted; he who shut up others in prison was shut up in 
prison himself; he who breathed out threatenings and slaughter against 
the saints was himself stoned, beaten with rods, and pursued by the ven¬ 
geance of furious men. What are wo taught by such facts? 

f. That a man’s life comes back upon him—“Whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap.” One feels in reading such experience 
that the sense of justice is satisfied. Suppose that Saul had after his 
conversion settled down into a state of Christian comfort and enjoy¬ 
ment; in such a case there would have been a want of moral complete- 
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Lord, and if another eateth not, he eateth not unto the Lord. Because 
we are seeking to live to Christ, there is, in reference to all matters 
indifferent, perfect liberty to the individual conscience, and no one has 
a right to judge or set at nought another for doing that of which he la 
fully persuaded in his own mind, and which he is seeking to do as unto 
the Lord. Not our own pleasure, but rather the glory of Christ and tho 
edification and peace and progress of the brotherhood, is to he made the 

rule of our lives. 

II Consider the text as an inevitable condition of human evistence. 
No man's life terminates on himself alone, but each of us exerts an 
influence through his character and conduct upon all with whom he 
comes in contact. Make haste, then, and see whether the effect of 
your life on others is good or evil; and if evil, seek for goodness and 

renewal at the hand of Christ. 

HI. Read the text as it expresses the deliberate purpose of every 
genuine Christian. The true believer forswears self. From the moment 
of his conversion his whole being runs Christward. The volume of the 
river may be small at ltrst, but, small as it is, its direction is decided, 
and it gathers magnitude as it flows, for it drains the valley of his 
life. He keeps himself for Christ, because he owes everything to Christ. 

—W. M. Taylor, D. D. 

Our U*e of the Materials (1057). 

A well known modern artist, having visited Italy last winter, was 
asked which of the great masterpieces of art he had seen there im¬ 
pressed him most. He answered, “Fra Angelico's painted slab. It 
proved the sincerity of his devotion to art The man who could palm, 
angels was as faithful and zealous when it became his duty to paint a 
stone, as though his subject had been one of transcendent merit." 

The power of a great artist is proved, not by the size or loftiness 
of his subject, but by the way he treats it, however small it may be. 
Giotto showed more skill in drawing a single letter than many painters 
have displayed upon huge, crowded canvasses. 

God puts materials into the hands of every human being for one great 
work, and that is the highest development of His own life.. Each of us 
would like to make life illustrious in deeds that declare their importance 
to men, but the materials with which we have to do seem meager and 
mean, A dull brain, inherited disease, vulgar surroundings, what, we 
think, can the longing soul do with these? It may be that the dull stone 
is given to us to paint, not the face of an archangel. 

God will not blame us for the materials which He Himself has given. 
He will take account only of the way they are used. It was the Great 
Teacher who declared that it was He who had been faithful over a few 
things who was made ruler over many things.—Youth’s Companion. 

Life (1058). 

Every human life is a fresh one, bright with hopes that will never 
be realized. There may be differences of character in these hopes; finer 
spirits may look on life as the arena of successful deeds, the more selfish 

as a place of personal enjoyment. 
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He felt there was life in it, and, perhaps, life for him; lie saw how it 
gent the swift clouds before it, tipped the sea waves with silver, lifted 
even tlie dead leaves into semblance of \lte r and he longed to share the 
impulse of its strength. 

Oh, lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud! 

I fall upon the thorns of life! I bleed! 

A heavy weight of hours hath chained and bowed 

One too like thee, tameless and swift and proud. 

What he needed was not the wild west wind, but the Spirit of God 
to sweep over his wondrous faculties; and, wIzard of song as he was, 
what mightier music the world might have had! And what we need 
also to touch our powers to liner endeavors, and our lives to nobler 
issues, is the free play upon our spirits of the wind from the hills of 
God; "the powers of the world to come,’*—"Sculptors of Life." 

“Seek Those Things Which Are Above.”—Col, 3:1 (1060), 

The call that comes to us today is more imperious and immediate. 
This mortal must put on immortality. Life and character and all that 
makes life worth having are not a gift, but a conquest and an achieve^ 
ment “If ye are risen with Christ, seek the tilings that are above where 
Christ is"—not above in the heavens, which no hand has yet charted, 
but above in the timeless relations of the ideal life where we may always 
look for him, however high we ascend. 

This mortal must put on immortality—not as when one changes the 
soiled working-garb for holiday dress, but rather as when one gears the 
machinery of his present task into the wheels of eternity. Do not think 
that yon can get through these transient earthly things, and put them out 
of sight, and be done with them. Rather must the habits, the character* 
istics, the hopes of yesterday, be carried forward into the work of tomor¬ 
row. So that what we need, is to acquire tbo thoroughness, the com¬ 
posure, the self-restraint, the perspective which shall help ns do the 
work of tomorrow, whether that tomorrow find us working there or here. 
—Selected, 

“Therefore, My Beloved Brethren, Be Ye Stedfast, Unmoveable,”™ 

1 Cor- 15:53 (1061), 

I* The duty which is connected with our being steadfast and unmov¬ 
able in the faith of the resurrection, and of the resurrection life, is (1) 
to be about the work of the Lord; (2) to abound in it; (3) to abound in 

it always. 

1L The motive—your labor is not in vain, It is in the Lord that 
your labor is not in vain—empty, or void of result and Issue- Yon enter 
into the work of the Lord as the Lord Himself entered into the work 
given Him to do. It belongs to Him to sec that your labor in His work 
shall not he in vain. His labor is not in vain, (1) because He has gone* in 
that very body, the same man precisely that He was on earth, the same 
man complete, to present Himself before the Father whose will He 
has done and whose work He has finished, saying, "Behold, 1 and the chil- 
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"Seek Ye Ftr*t the Kingdom of God, and His Righteousness; and All 
These Things Shall Be Added Unto You.”—Matt. 6:33 (1063). 

Get at God’s purposes. Grasp His character. Accept His command¬ 
ments. Come to Iikn and know Him. That is the purpose of life. 

It is a man’s work. It is worth the doing. Many men are saying 
today, “Give us a man’s work." They find the organization of life too 
intricate; its details, as they present themselves, too petty. They long 
for what requires a larger grasp, a more heroic effort, a more prolonged 
and steadier purpose, than they find in the vast majority of appeals that 
come to them for co-operation. Here is the summons that will satisfy 
every need. It is. Live your life! Recognize its meaning. Understand 
that it is to know God; to so find Him, and believe in Him, and live for 

Him, that all your life shall be drawn into that purpose and controlled 
by it for good. 

One says: "My purpose is to cultivate myself* I have a right to 
make the most of my talents and my opportunities.” So far good. Th© 
talents and the opportunities are God's good gifts. Life as possessing 
them is to he lived today, for opportunities pass and talents may be 
lost. But Is your cultivation of yourself to the end that you may know 
God and serve Him? Otherwise you are wrong. Your life is going astray. 
Another says: "My purpose is to care for my family. That is all 1 can 
do. To clothe, to house, to feed, to educate them, takes all my strength. 
It is my task. No other will do It.” That is well. There is no better 
task for you. But is it that you may fit them for God; to lift them to 
the plane of life in which they shall know him and be fitted for Hi n 
service? Are you giving them the equipment with which they shall be 
children of God in a larger and truer sense, if God will, then you have 
been yourself? Another says: "My purpose is to do good, to help men.” 
That is well. But why are you doing it? Is your devotion to your 
society, or your class, or whatever may be the agency to which you are 
devoting yourself, for your own satisfaction or for your own glory and 
self-praise, or because it is yours and not another’s? Is it that, or are 
you doing it tor God to promote His kingdom and make known liis love? 
If so, you will be humble and patient, and considerate of others, and 
self-sacrificing. You will find your reward and your joy in the kindness 
of your own heart as at the close of the day you shut yourself up alone 
with God to thank Him for the privilege of rendering one more day's 
service. Here is the real purpose of life. The man who holds and is 

held by it attains life: and the man who turns from It, surely he loses 
his life.—Stimson. 
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I. GENERAL REFLECTIONS ON LIFE 

AND DEATH. 

“AS A TALE THAT IS TOLD.” 

REV- jAS* W. FIFIELD, JX IX 

“Born of love and hope, of ccstacy and pain, of agony and fear, of 
tears and joy—dowered with the wealth of two united hearts—held in 
happy arms with lips upon life's drifted fount, blue veined and fair, 
where perfect peace finds perfect form—rocked by willing feet and wooed 
to shadowy shores of sleep by siren mother singing soft and low—look* 
iog with wonders wide and startled eyes at common things of life and 
day—taught by want and wish and contact with the things that touch 
the dimpled ilesh of babes—lured by light and flame and charmed by 
colors wondrous robes—learning the use of feet and hands, and by love 
of mimicry gulled to utter speech—releasing prisoned thoughts from 
crabbed and curious marks on soiled and tattered leaves—puzzling the 
brain with crooked numbers and their changing, tangled worth—and so 
through years of alternating day and night, until the captive grows 
familiar with the chains and walls and limitations of life* 

And time runs on In sun and shade, until one of all the world is 
wooed and won, and all the lore of love is taught and learned again. 

Again a home is built with a fair chamber wherein faint dreams, 
like cool ana shadowy vales divide the billowed hours of love* Again the 
miracle of birth—the pain and joy, the kiss of welcome and the cradle 
Bong, drowning the drowsy prattle of a babe. 

And then the sense of obligation and of wrong—pity for those who 
toil and weep, tears for the imprisoned, the despised, love for the gener¬ 
ous dead, and in the heart the rapture of a high resolve. 

And then ambition* with its lust of pelf and place and powder, longing 
to put upon its breast* distinction’s worthless badge* Then keener 
thoughts of men and eyes that see behind the smiling mask of craft — 
flattered no more by the obsequious cringe of gain and greed—knowing 
the usefulness of hoarded gold—of honor bought from those who would 
charge the usury of self-respect—of power that only bends a coward’s 
keens and forces from the lips of fear the lies of praise. Knowing at 
last the unstudied gesture of esteem, the reverend eyes made rich with 
honest thought* and holding high above all other things—high as hope’s 
great throbbing star above the darkness of the dead—the love of wife 
and child and friend* 
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just wending its way across pathless waters to find, ere many days, a 
shelter in another harbor. Our friends have gone to find rest in another 
harbor and to shine in another realm. 

It is with something of a shudder that we stand at the grave and 
hear the cold thud of the dirt falling upon the casket. The earth is claim¬ 
ing our loved one, and the sexton stands monarch of this sepulchral 
realm. Yet our loved one is not being buried, and the sexton’s kingship 
is only imaginary. He cannot bury the memory of our loved one. That 
may abide with us in sweet fragrance forever. He cannot bury tne influ¬ 
ence of our dear ones. Wherever our lives have been touched and our 
characters moulded by the one who has gone, it abides. It is a deathless 
influence. No one can bury it. After all what we really loved and cher¬ 
ished in our friends is left to us. We did not love the fleshly hand nor 
the face of clay. It was the indefinable something which we cannot 
explain, and which is really with us after all. To the purest and noblest 
love there is no such word as death, and to all that was best and abiding 
in our darling, the grave and the sexton have no claim.—Rev. Myron W. 
Haynes, D. D. 


DEATH AS EXPRESSED IN THREE CHRISTIAN 

PHRASES. 

REV. GEORGE WOLFE SHINN, D. D. 

There are three Christian expressions which come to mind today as 
we meet together at this funeral service. They are descriptive of the 
condition of a departed Christian. They have long been used in the 
Christian church in speaking of those who have reached the end of their 
pilgrimage here. These three expressions are: “Enteied into life.” 
“Asleep in Jesus,” and “Forever with the Lord.” 

The first of these, “Entered into Life,” brings vividly before us the 
fact that this is not our true life, or our final life. There is something 
eo much greater and so much more significant than the life we now live 
in the flesh that we can speak of entering into life when one departs 
hence in the Lord, in the faith of Christ. There is something beyond the 
present so much more important than the present that what is now is 
scarcely worthy to be compared with it. The present life may be thought 
of as the vestibule of eternity. It is the mere entrance, as the porch is 
to the great temple. It is like the preface to the book which is to con¬ 
tain many chapters. It is as the prelude to the grand composition which 
ehall develop many a theme in wondrous harmonies. There must be 
the porch to the temple, but it is vastly inferior. There may be a preface 
to the book which shall give some idea of the writer’s purpose. The 
prelude may contain some hints and suggestions of the grand harmonies 
which are to follow. But it is not the porch or the preface or the prelude 
which are the important features, They are insignificant in comparison 
with that to which they lead. And so the life that now is so vastly 
inferior to the life that is to be, that we may well speak of one who baa 
gone hence iu peace as having entered into life. 
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:or even the patriarchs who lived long and saw many years were forced 
to die. 

I. Life as to years of experience has two points of measurement— 
the cradle and the grave. You may be twenty, thirty, forty, or lifty 
years from the cradle, but how many are you from the grave? Life is a 
journey already begun. The march of time resembles the onward rush 
of a railroad train as it leaves the Hudson of life and moves westward 
toward the Mississippi of death. At one station, the train stops to take 
on new passengers; at another, to let some off. Seats are vacated by one 
group, and tilled again by others. The process is oft-repeated, but, at 
last, the engine blows the whistle, the final curve is rounded and we are 
brought into the depot of our destination—death. For death is the final 
doom of all. There is an Arabic proverb which says, “Death is the black 
camel that kneels at every man’s door.” Sooner or later, we, too, 

must die. 

II. How old art thou? To answer this all-important question, 
measure life by what you have experienced of the joys of Christian ser- 
vice, by the faith yon have in Christ, and by the hope you have of eternal 
life If your measurements are satisfactory, then all fear of death will 
vanish. Wrong views of death will disappear. There are four common 
attitudes of the human mind toward death. First, there is the crouch¬ 
ing attitude, suggesting the predominance of death. Second, there is the 
attitude of flight, suggesting a hope of escape, or as Hume was wont to 
put it, "a leap in the dark.” A third attitude is that of conflict, intimat¬ 
ing a prospect of vanquishing death. Lastly, there is an attitude ol 
reconciliation, which denies the reality of death; death being swallowed 
up in victory. The last is the attitude of the Christian. To the ques¬ 
tion, therefore, “What is life” we may answer, Life is a patient waiting; 
death, a falling asleep. Life is an apprenticeship. "Man that is born 
of a woman Is of few' days and full of trouble,” Lire is a struggle; 
oftentimes without much light or brightness. But Christ is in the dark 
room with the soul which He redeems. Life is a vestibule: it may be 
narrow and lampless, but it is straight before the door. Life is short; 

short at longest. 

III. But what is death? The ancient Romans were wont to inscribe 

upon their costly mausoleums the Latin word abreptus, “snatched,? but 
the Christians later wrote upon their catacombs the simple inscription 

dormit, "he sleeps." Death is a falling asleep for all who have seen the 

risen Lord. To such, dying is just a part of living. 

Death is like a bridge, one pier of which is on the unseen shore. 

Over this bridge men pass into uninvaded rest. All is night. But the 

night of death is soon passed. It is brief; how long we do not know. 
Neither know we the occupation of our loved ones between death and 
the resurrection. But the period at longest is brief, and doubtless pleas¬ 
ant. The dead are in Christ’s keeping, 

IV. What of Eternity? Eternity is time extended; time is “the seed- 
plot of eternity.” Or, to change the figure: “Time writes the table of 
contents; eternity writes the book.” Eternity continues time. Life there 
begins where it left off here. Very little Is known about heaven. The 
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graves besides those marked by slab or shaft in memory of those who 
lie health, There are other deaths besides those which put a term to 
human existence. We do not know all that happens. You may know 
your neighbor well, and yet in his life as in your own, there is some little 
space walled off, shut in, a consecrated spot in the field of his own life 
which you cannot explore; a garden where there is a sepulchre, in which 
lie the remains of that of which lie thinks much, but says little. 

Sometimes the wall of reserve between friends falls away, or the 
little gate that has “private” marked on it opens and each finds some¬ 
thing surprising in the other. Each finds his secret matched by the 
secret of the other. They look into each other’s faces and as they clasp 
hands with a tighter grip, say each to the other. “I did not know of the 
grave in your garden.” 

It would help us all to a friendlier attitude towards all men, if we 
only would remember that there is a grave in every garden. That grave 
in the garden is the great equalizer of human life. It makes all men kin. 
For the most part it is selfishness that lends bitterness to human sorrow. 
It does this by leading us to imagine that ours is the only garden in 
which there is a grave, that ours is the only loss, the only pain, the only 
defeat, that we are unlike all others in respect to the trouble that has 
befallen us. The cure of this selfishness is sympathy. And the spring of 
sympathy is the knowledge that, what we bear, others are bearing, that 
what we have lost others have lost, that what we suffer others have 
suffered or are suffering, that what we have buried others have had to 
bury. For there is no garden that bath not its grave. 

It. A garden surrounds every grave, and we should live in the gar¬ 
den and not in the grave. 

God intends that we shall live in the open air, in the sunshine and 
among the trees and the flowers, not in the dark, damp atmosphere of 
the grave. 

We should thank God for the garden that surrounds the grave, for 
the new flowers that bloom in the place of the old flowers that have 
faded, for the new hopes that have sprung up in the place of the old 
hopes that have vanished, for the new desires and affection and pur¬ 
poses which have taken the places of those which have been buried. It 
may not be well to forget the dead, neither is it well to forget the living. 
Better indeed that we should forget the dead than that we should remem¬ 
ber them in a way that unfits us for duty to the living. 

Things are never as bad as they might be. The garden helps us 
wonderfully to bear up even in sight of the grave. The good Lord never 
permits such a calamity to befall any child of His as shall forever destroy 
in that soul the possibility of further happiness and joy. The winter 
may bo long and bitter, but spring cometh anon, wilh its singing birds 
and opening buds, the annual miracle of Nature’s Resurrection. There 
may be a long winter in the soul, a winter of sorrow and loneliness, but 
the spring cometh again with Its mild winds from the south, and its blos¬ 
soms of hope and of peace, making fair and beautiful the garden which 
surrounds the grave. 
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who is dying. Love rejoices in death; self grieves. And whether joy or 
sorrow is uppermost depends on this; whether love or self is supreme in 

the hour of grief, Ib it not so? 

What is death? The separation of the soul from the body. Is that 
a cause for love’s grieving? Is this body so excellent an aid to large and 
holy living that we need mourn when a loved one leaves it? Few are 
there whose body iB free from some positive ailment and pain; fewer 
still who are not harassed and burdened by its infirmities; none who does 
not at times feel hindered by incumbrances. Ab the music in the soul o 
the organist is more than he can interpret on the keys, as the vision of 
the artist is more than he can embody on the canvas or in the stone, as 
the dream of the poet is more than the words of the poem, so the life ot 
the spirit is more than the interpretation of that life in words or deeds. 
The body is a cage; the cago laments the bird, but the bird does not 
lament the cage. No wonder that the flesh lights hard to keep its 
inmate within its walls; for when the spirit is gone the body is naught. 
When the glory departs, the tabernacle becomes a common tent, and is 
straightway taken down. But to be free from the perpetual decay of 
the earthly tabernacle, to be released from its pains and ns infirmities, 
to be emancipated from its clogs and its incumbrances, to have the 
chrysalis break and the winged soul let loos^this hour of freedom is 
not to be dreaded before it comes, nor mourned afterward; but to be 
rejoiced in. Self sits by the tenantless prison cell and mourns; but love 
looks up and is glad that the prisoner has escaped into the liberty of the 

sons of God. , 


Death is translation out of darkness into light! out of mystery into 
the clear shining of the truth. "To die-to sleep: To sleep! perchance 
to dream” No! no! Great poet yon are wrong. Death is not sleeping, 
it is awaking out of sleep. Life is a sleep-a dream. "What shadows 
we are; what shadows we pursue!" Sometimes it is an entrancing 
dream of ecstatic delight, or hope more yet ecstatic. Sometimes a horri¬ 
ble nightmare, of bitter grief, or of fear yet bitterer. But both are 
shadows and both disappear: the ecstasy of pain into an ecstasy of 
pleasure As in dreams so in what we call life, only the shadows do we 
know the realities that cast them are always just beyond our vision. 
Living is dying and dying is living. For in living we are always in transi¬ 
tion and decay; and in dying we pass from the temporal to the eternal, 
from the mortal to the immortal, from the seeming to the real. The 
plant horn in the darkness struggles through the darkness toward the 
sunlight and the air and the sweet songs of birds and the fragrance of 
spring, blindly pushing its way onward and upward, not knowing what it 
seeks' Who will mourn when it emerges from its mystery and its dark¬ 
ness'into the light of God? This is what, we call dying; going from the 
darkness, the perplexity, the unsolved mystery of earth into the eternal 
light To know even as we are known; to find an interpretation of all 
our uninterpratable longings, and in God’s gift of life more than all our 
unutterable Drawers bad sought—how can love mourn that this gladness 


has come to the loved uuo- 
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Whatever death may mean for the departed, and we believe that it 
means peace and rest and beatitude, it means Intense grief to those who 
survive and live separated from their loved ones. They die, who so 
much long to live—the healthy and the hopeful. They die who are most 
needed here—the protector, the provider. They die of whom the world 
has so much need—the benefactor, the benignant. They die that form 
the Charm of life—our friendships, our loves. No heat ever parched 
more completely, no plough ever furrowed more surely, than does death 
sear and leave its lines of trouble on the heart, of the bereaved, The 
young husband or wife, conjuring up the sweet and lovely dreams of a 
happy future, smiling and joyous in their pure devotion, with love’s halo 
beaming above them, and affection's tie uniting them, are suddenly parted 
by the grim messenger; or those who for years have been joined by 
bonds of tenderness, whoso love has gone hand in hand with the vow 
made at the marriage altar, who had been ail faithfulness, all devotion, 
all self-sacrifice, are separated by the mournful angel. Or the stricken 
parents clasp the cold form of their beloved child, the pride of the home, 
the joy of their household, who has fallen asleep in death, crying all the 
time, "Why, O God, hast Thou Bmitten us? There is no healing to us.” 

In the day of desolation, in the hour when, around us lie the broken 
fragments of our hopes and joys, in the day when we speak to the unre¬ 
sponsive clay and weep over the motionless form, none but the abiding 
God can help, nothing but the hope of immortality can assuage the bitter¬ 
ness of our grief. And when the first intensity of pain is over and time 
has accustomed us to our loss, nothing will prove of greater consolation 
than the precious memory of the beloved, whose days were rich in bless¬ 
ing. The radiant picture of the sainted dead will dwell in the memory 
of their survivors, and though dead, they will speak; though departed, 
they will influence succeeding generations for God and good, for right¬ 
eousness and truth. 

Death has all seasons for its own. It will strike the aged oak and 
blast the mossy bud. With sweet lullaby it will sing to sleep the babe 
in its innocence; with outstretched wing it will carry away the broken 
form of the aged. It will bear from the valley of earth to bloom in the 
land of evergreens, the bride robed in her joy; it will take from the vale 
of tears to the gate of hope, the widow clad in mourning. It respects 
not the spring or the autumn, the summer or the winter or existence. 
Its shafts speed in the bright noonday; its arrows fly at black midnight. 
When suns rise ami set, when oceans ebb and flow, when buds peep and 
fruits are mellow, death is busy. All that live must die and as the days 
make their unseen marks upon the dial plate of time, our turn will come. 
—Rabbi J. Leonard Levi, D. D. 


DEATH NO STRANGER. 

REV, JAS. W. FI FIELD, D. 13. 

I stop to think of death as I live in all the beauty and gladness of 
life. About me is the music of a busy world, the singing of forms of 
industry and the anthem of living joy. How sad to think of death as we 
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the road we may not see. But that soul still Journeys on; and what 
seemed to us an end, seems to it (so we believe) more like a beginning. 
The flowers ot earth bloom not beyond that turning, round which has 
passed our friend; but other flowers, of the spirit life, are there. The 
journey seems by no means ended, to those who have passed through 
that episode in a continuous life, to which we, in our ignorance, give the 
harsh name of “death.” The path still stretches on before the soul 
which has lert its bruised and stricken, perhaps its worn-out, body behind 
in this world—a path which it now treads earnestly, trustfully, joyfully. 
Another “end” is now before it, another turn in life's unbroken but ever- 
changing road. Toward this new end the soul turns its gaze—not with¬ 
out loving remembrance of those who still live in the body, not without 
prayers for them; but with its chiefest and its gladdest thoughts iixed 
on that future, when another stage of the journey will be over, another 
"end” reached—the end which we call "the resurrection.” With the 
devoted sister of Bethany we say, "I know that my brother shall rise 
again, in the resurrection at the last day.” And looking forward to that 
“day,” we seem to see another Figure walking among the sons of men—a 
Figure whose presence has been felt, but not seen, before—a Figure 
glorious, divine, yet human. And with Him are those whom we "have 
loved long since, and lost awhile.” 

And when we question, eagerly, anxiously, "What is beyond?”—the 
answer comes back, “Eye bath not Been, ear hath not heard, neither hath 

entered into the heart of man the things which God hath prepared for 

#■ 

them that love Him.” 

In these lesser endings, of certain stages in life’s journey, when our 
loved ones or we ourselves pass the turning-point of death, let us look 
to that greater end, when Christ, who is our life, shall appear, and we 
too appear with Him in glory. Aye, let us look farther, and yet farther, 
even to that Great End, when our brother now departed, and we, and all 
that are, shall be one with God!—-Rev. C, A. Jessup, M. A, 

“WE KNOW NOT WHAT A DAY MAY BRING FORTH," 

—REV. 27:1. 

REV. ROBERT FORBES, D, D. 

I. The uncertainty of life brings a moral pressure to bear upon 
humanity that seems to he a necessity tn our present state of being. 
If all lives were to be extended to seventy years, the youth of twenty 
would probably say, I have full fifty years yet. 1 will not withhold my 
heart from any joy—time enough to think of my spiritual welfare. 
The busy man of forty on business bent might say, I have thirty years 
yet; time enough to think of religious matters, and Human Nature being 
as it is I fear the man of sixty might say, Have I not ten years of life 
yet? Time enough! Press on till wisdom is pushed out of life, God’s 
order is bettor. It is ordained that smiling infancy, youthrut beauty, 
manhood’s strength and womanhood’s charms as well as age and feeble¬ 
ness extreme, are alt alike exposed to the stroke of death, One may say. If 
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II. How is preparation to be made? The command given by our 
Saviour, ‘‘Watch,’’ does not allude altogether, as some have understood 
it, to his second coming, neither was it meant to be put into practice 
only when the thief, or death, was expected, it was intended as a warn¬ 
ing for all times and a continual safeguard for every-day living. Bishop 
Ilall says, “Each day is a new life and an abridgment of the whole. I 
will so live as if I counted every day to be my first and my last; as if I 
began to live then, and should live no more afterward.” His life was 
evidently a life of watchfulness, and therefore one of safety. Every life 
lived upon this principle of Christian vigilance need have no forebodings 
for the future. Such a life is a constant preparation for death. 

Like a thief in the night the enemy of souls will seek to attack us. 
We must watch, therefore, that he takes us not unawares. There is no 
hour in our lives when we can with safety withhold our watch over self. 
Did we but realize this more fully there would be no spiritual languor 
nor slothfulness, only earnest endeavor in spiritual energy and activity. 
A legend is told of a man who waited at the gates of Paradise a thousand 
years for them to open* At the end of that time he fell asleep for a 
half hour. In that half hour the gates were opened and closed again, 
and he awoke to find himself shut out. Let us not grow weary, nor relax 
our effortB,—Liua Jeanette Walk. 

MYSTERY, 

REV. CYRUS MENDENHALL 

One need never go far to find mysteries. Our knowledge in any 
direction is partial; hence some things are shrouded in mystery. Many 
things, now pretty well understood, were entirely mysterious to the 

ancients. 

Matters pertaining to chemistry, astronomy, the practice of medi¬ 
cine, and the phenomena of nature, that are now commonplace, were 
then magical or mysterious. The gods did everything by direct inter¬ 
ference. Even the flight of birds, the appearance of entrails, the flash 
of meteors, the movement of comets, were miraculous. 

While it is true we account for things in a scientific or matter-of-fact 
way, we have not dispelled all mystery. We cannot reduce alt things 
to a logical sequence. The scalpel, crucible, balances, agents, and re¬ 
agents, microscope and telescope, revealing so much, yet open up new 
marvels and spring new puzzles, so that with Carlyle, we say. Sense 
knows not, faith knows not, only that it is through mystery to mystery, 

from God to God,” 

All this that is hidden inspires men to search for revelations of the 
mvsteries, and has led to the progress and learning of today. Many 
hidden mysteries have been revealed, but men are so soon and so 
frequently balked that humility is always in order. 



II. DEATH OF THE YOUNG. 


CHRIST AND CHILDHOOD. 

REV. KERR UOYCE TUPPEK, D, D. 

One of the most beautiful and suggestive scenes in all the earthly 
career of the Son of Man is that which reveals, on a certain occasion, 
with such delicate touches, our Lord’s tender treatment of children. 
How picturesquely Mark—the evangelist most noted for his graphic 
Bty I e _p r csentE ahe incident! “And they brought little children to Him, 
that He should touch them: and His disciples rebuked those that brought 
them. Hut when Jesus saw It, He was much displeased, and said unto 
them, Suffer the little children to come unto Me, and forbid them not: 
for of such is the kingdom of God. Verily I say unto you, whosoever shall 
not receive the kingdom of God as a little child, he shall not enter therein. 
And He took them up in His arms, put His hands upon them and blessed 

them.” 

Every feature of the exquisite picture attracts: the lovely flowers 
all about (for it is now spring-time), the charming Judean landscape, the 
earnest countenances of the parents, the beautiful faces of innocent 
childhood and the strong, manly form of the Christ, as, rebuking worthy 
but mistaken disciples. He takes the little ones in His arms, and speaks 
words of holy benediction, rich with the music of a heavenly love. Im¬ 
mortal picture—full of spiritual significance—which may well hang 
in the gallery of each of our imaginations, an inspiration and a delight! 

More than simply an attractive scene, however, this Palestinian 
incident suggests to us some most comforting thoughts as we gather to 
pay a last tribute of tender affection to a little child whom God has taken 
to Himself in tiie fairer realm beyond, where every bud bursts into bios- 
both and ©very blossom is lilled wiLU fruit- 

I. And the first of these thoughts is this: Christ’s love of childhood 
for childhood’s sake and childhood’s possibilities. When the babe Jesus 
opened the wondrous scenes of divinity in humanity and angels chanted 
their cradle-hymn over the new-born Son of Mary—then came childhood’s 
coronation-day! As another has beautifully expressed it, “Just as the 
light from the child in Corregio's Holy Night illuminates all surrounding 
figures, so the glory of that birth sheds an unfading lustre on all the 
world.” No wonder that our children are so tenderly loved and vigor¬ 
ously protected. No wonder that all over Christian lands are asylums 
for blind children and deaf, orphaned children and destitute. No wonder 
that the church, inspired by the words and deeds of its Master and Lord, 
regulates its worship and constructs its buildings and creates its litera¬ 
ture largely for children. The ancient prophecy is being fulfilled, “And 

a little child shall lead.” 
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To Paganism childhood has always represented only immaturity of 
mind and weakness of body. In other systems than that of Christianity 
the child Is but little regarded. Writes recently a traveler in the Orient: 
“Two and a half years have 1 spent in China, but not a single monument 
or iomb-stone have I seen marking the grave of a child.” What an 
astoundingly sad Tact! More than a third of a million of graves are dug 
in China every fifty years and any token of a child’s burial is an excep¬ 
tion. Ah! the explanation is not far to seek: paganism has heard no 
voice from its great teachers, as Budha and Confucius, telling out the 
glad message, “Of such like the child is the kingdom of heaven.” Take 
that fact and place it over against a scene like that before us this hour, 
or contrast it with the attitude of our Lord when, on another occasion, 
He declares, "Except ye become as little children ye shall not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.” According to this Mighty Master of the ages 
the child, with his simple faith and unaffected confidence and sincere 
love, iB the most attractive type of diseipleship—the child whose "angels 
do always behold the face of the Father in heaven.” 

And so it has come that to the man or woman who is a lover of the 
true, the beautiful and the good childhood is irresistibly attractive. 
“Blessed be childhood,” writes, in genuine enthusiasm, the eminent 
mystic, Am lei, "which brings down something of heaven into the midst 
of our rough earthliness. These eighty thousand daily births, of which 
statistics tell us, represent, as it were, an effusion of innocence and 
freshness, struggling not only against the death of the race but against 
human corruption, also, and the universal gangrene of sin. All the good 
and wholesome feeling that is entwined with childhood and cradle is 
one of the Becrets of the providential government of the world. Sup¬ 
press this lifegiving dew, and human society would be scorched and 
devastated by selfish passion. Blessed he childhood: what little of 
paradise we see still on earth is due to its presence among us.” 

II. Again as Christ blest the little ones with heavenly benedictions, 
so should parents dedicate their children early in life to God and His 
holy cause. Let no parent give over the spiritual education of his child 
to nurse or teacher. Not enough is it that we give to those whom God 
has given to us, name, food, clothing, shelter, education, fortune: we owe 
to them, also, and above all else, sympathy, solicitude, prayer, precept, 
example. 

III. A final thought, and one of supreme consolation: how clear, 
in all the scene before us in the beautiful narrative, is the implication 
of children’s salvation in the life beyond life. Who can gaze upon the 
attitude and the words of Jesus here and doubt that our darlings that 
die in infancy go to the bosom of their Redeemer, who so loves them 
and so graciously embraces them in His far-reaching salvation plan? 
Lovely buds these children ave, transplanted by death in that larger 
garden above, where, in pure atmosphere and with heavenly fragrance, 
they are to blossom through the endless cycles of a glorious eternity. 
Blessed, thrice blessed thought! Let it bring joy to the griefstricken 
spirits of all of us who have lost darling children. How many such there 

bet 
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"A marvel seems the universe, 

A miracle our life and death p 
A mystery which I cannot pierce, 
Around, above, beneath. 1 


Strange things came into the most quiet and ordlnary 
At almost any step, painful or pleasurable, we may pause and as 

And can we always find an answer to the query > 

We see the beginnings, and the ending is lost in the perspective. 

We are too near-sighted to judge. -'Therefore judge n °t hl ° s J ef °™ 
time, until the Lord come, who both will bring to light the hidden thing 

of darkness and will make manifest the counsels of the heart. 

A full solution of the problems of life, sorrow, public and private 
calamities, sin and its sequences, and the mystery of death «u«be 
reached here. But if somewhat perplexed, we need never be m despair 
if we have learned through Christ to con tide m a loving * at , 
the ultimate will work all things out for good. 

Love is the clue to it all. And love gives us an undymg mspirat o 
to spur us on in working at the problems all around us ^ °ur faUh; 

our hope, our devotion, let no mystery terrify us. no 

,nn the Father who, whatever else He may or ma> n , 


of love. 

"O, Light Divine, we need no fuller test 

That all is ordered well; 

We know enough to trust that all is best 

"Where love and wisdom dwell. 

—Rev. Cyrus Mendenhall. 
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the uncertainty of life is necessary that the bad may feel the necessity 
of reformation, surely the good should be exempt from this uncertainty. 
The answer is men would then try to be good to escape the uncertainty 
of life and the motive being wrong the only goodness would be an 
impossibility. We must learn to love virtue for its own sake. Only thus 

can virtue be virtue. 

II Life is not a preparation for death. Life is the one great oppor¬ 
tunity for the development of character. He is prepared for death ^ who 
is nrermred for life. The sacraments are not needed so much lor to 
dying as for the living sons of men. The dying child is the one that; does 
not need baptism. The child that is likely to live and enter the contest 
with the world, the flesh and the devil, is the one that needs baptism. 

III. Sin and sorrow and the grave are facts, facts for the agnostic 
as well as for the believer. As we ponder on the facts and are bewild¬ 
ered in our attempt to construct a philosophy which accounts lor all the 
mcts we turn to the cross of Jesus and to the open tomb of Josephs 
garden for relief. The world admires and the church worships Him 
who was so tender that ho took little children in His arms and blessed 
them, who was so sympathetic that He wept with the bereaved sisters, 
who was so wise that lie uttered words of wisdom, such as to keep the 
brains of twenty centuries busy. Who was so brave and grand that 
He went to His cross to die without a murmur, and who was so mag¬ 
nanimous that He prayed for His murderers. This man died and rose 
again. He stood with His feet on death’s cold pavement, and whmpere 
in words tender and strong, words that have come down to us m the 
breezes of the centuries, ‘'I am He that, liveth and was dead and behold 
I am alive for evermore.’* Here is the comfort, after all the earths 

mourning ones* 

The best maimer in which we can show our respect for the dead is 
to take up their unfinished work and the burdens which they laid uown. 

—Rev. Robert Forbes, D, D. 


“BE YE ALSO READY.”— MATT. 24:44. 

UNA JEANETTE WALK. 

I It is a strange fact that we nearly all dread death. This world, 
transitory and unsatisfying as it is, has a wonderful influence over us. 
We shrink from the thought of death as though it were an enemy instead 
of a joyful messenger whose hand unlocks the gates of immortality. 
The grave is a dark, fathomless abyss to our terrified imagination, rather 
than the radiant vestibule of heaven through which we pass into t ie 
more luminous glories of our Father's house and the mansion prepared 
for us. Poor, timorous, faithless souls that we are! how groundless we 
shall find these fears when we come to die, if we have made preparation 
for death! How we shall smile at our vain alarms, when the rea 1 y a 
happened! When the morning cometh we shall awaken m the sun g 

of God* 
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drink from the ful. op of an Z 

t jr “.zr^rn rss. ^ sr*. =** «. 

from the lips and the sorrow penetrates the heart and the nun toes don n 

S.’USXTi ITto --nr the palace 

Does del ome to us hut once and bring only a calamity for a gif f 

Deeuer than all this is another truth. Death is no stranger. 

continually in Us presence. Death is witb u, like the air so 

as the light of mornings which cease not to come. We arc a) 5 7 

“ our bodies the process is working now With every act and n ,th each 

new breath we die in part And this is that we may better In* .Nature 

t, moA ua a nd our constant dying is so that we may be new and stro g 

anffresh tor the labors and delights of life. Why, the books of science 

‘say that in every seven years we are changed and made anew m ^ dy. 

As death is a physical experience we are dying ‘ 

I laid ,-n ovprv seven years. Yet we fear it not for death is me ouiy 

“ to life. The only difference between this continual death and death 

-is we think of it in common speech is that one is gradua an '< 1 

as we tumk ia one . Each is the making way for life. 

iTS in "he body only Ennh U as It should be In the wonderful pro- 

gram of nature and life. 

And herein is a happy argument for immortality. It t le sou 

perished not in all these deaths in life we may well • 

Jot nerish when the body meets its simultaneous death. When one h 
reached the full age of seventy the body has died ten times and je t. 
soul with all its powers of love and knowledge of Purpose and me ^. 
Ms lived on. So will it ever live on. Man changes his coat, bjl Uves 
within each garment and the body is only the garment of the sou U - 
put away when outworn that the eternal part may be clothed with the 

beautiful raiment of the spirit.—Rev. Jas. W. Fid eld, D. D. 


“THEN COMETH THE END.”—MATT 24:14 

REV. C. A. JESSUP, M. A. 

A day or two ago we were watching beside a bed of pain, "waiting/’ 
60 we said, “for the end.” Each sign of suffering wrung our kearts, 
and how r eady were the hands of iove to supply the needed palliative 
to give relief to the stricken body! We watched, and wnited-was it 
for hours or for days, or only for minutes? We could hardly tell, - 
the monotony of the sickroom, time is measured by heart-throbs, not bj 
h Z7 J even by the rising and setting sub. Then caipethe = t 
of temporary excitement, when the absent ones were hurriedly sum 
moned when Ihey said “the end is near,” when the struggling bre. - 
came more and more feebly, when at last the linger on the pulse detected 
no answering throb. Then they said, “It is over ” And through our 
tears we answered, “Thank God, the end was peaceful. 

The end! Nay, not the end. ’Twas but a turning in life's path 
which then was reached by the soul we love; yet round that bend m 
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Dying is freedom from temptation and from sin. It is escape from 
the double I; this I that -would not and yet does, that would, yet does not. 
It is going from the seventh chapter of Romans into the eighth, there 
to abide forever. On earth our best music is dissonant, for our instru¬ 
ment is sadly out of tune, To die is to be set in tune of God's eternal 
keynote—love. It is to come into harmony with one's self, and therefore 
with God; it is to come into harmony with God, and therefore with one's 
self. What is sometimes said as descriptive of especial characters every 
man might well say of himself: He is his own worst enemy. Can love, 
pure love, unselfish love resist such emancipation when it approaches, or 

lament it when it has come? 

Alas for him whose busy hands have harvested nothing than that 
which death takes away! and to whom therefore death comes as a thief 
in the night. But for him whose life has been one of faith and hope and 
love, dying is coronation. Self may weep; but love will rejoice.—Rev. 

Lyman Abbott, D* D* 


THOUGHTS ON DEATH. 

RABBI J. LEONARD LEVI, D. D. 

Life is a scene of care and earth is a vale of tears. Faith in the wise 
counsels of God leads us to find a benevolent purpose in our cares, and 
His revealed will bids us to convert the valley of sorrow into a gate of 
bope. Most of our trials can be met in the belief that relief awaits 
them; hut what of that great affliction that enters all homes, when the 
last scene of all is enacted and the angel of death bears the loved one 

from our side? 

It is as natural to die as to be born, says the philosopher. On the 
day of birth man incurs a, debt, of which death is the payment. The 
price of life is death. All that is earthly, however precious and beautiful, 
fades away. Youth, with its bright visions, vanishes. Health declines 
and strength fails. All our priceless possessions, even love and friend¬ 
ship, pass away, and life itself is vanquished by all-conquering death. 
Whether earth’s journey takes us over perilous mountains and alongside 
yawning abysses, or through flowering meadows and by murmuring 
brooks, at the end all must pass through the sombre valley of the shadow 
of death into the silent land of the pitiless tomb. There is nothing 
abiding but God, nothing indestructible but the Eternal Father of Man¬ 
kind, From whom we eorne and under the shadow of whose pinions we 
ultimately rest in the everlasting abode of the blessed. 

It is this hope that sustains us in the dark hour of numbing grief. 
Man is an immortal mortal. Standing for a while on a bridge uniting 
the mystery of birth with the mystery of death, he finally passes into the 
icy arms of death, to live again in the likeness of God, though ins dust- 
born form repose on the cold bosom of the insensate earth. Night here 
means light elsewhere. Sunset here means sunrise there. Darkness now 
means dawn hereafter. The winter of death is the precurser of the spring 

of unending life. 
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I! unbelief ever planted a flower of hope what man 
If doubt ever sowed a seed of comfort, in whose sad ^J t dld lt C ^ 
bloom 7 A round what grave did infidelity ever make a garden. Naj .the 
s iX that surrounds the grave was planted by Him who came - ^ 
world with power to say, “I am the resurrection and the 1 . Jl 

belteveth in me shall not walk la 3* not your 

heart bo trended.” He wire calls God bis father sees *«•«*■ 
God sees them. To the man of faith, even the pathetic aide of M* 
side that is clouded, has a rich significance. He is forced to look up 
for help, and looking up he sees, through Ins streaming ej es, 
of holy promise and hope that surrounds the grave. 

III. Friends, let us try to live in the garden instead of the grave 
Yes there are sighs and tears, but he who trusts in Christ, and 
strives to live the Christ-life, may even weep with hope, and ^ns sorrow 
at the setting of the sun is cheered by the promise of a better morro . 
There is a grave in every garden, but, blessed be the name ot Ood, 
is a garden surrounding every grave.-Rev. A. B. Meldrum, D. D. 


LOVE AND DEATH. 

REV. LYMAN ABBOTT, D, D. 

In the famous Watts collection is a striking picture entitled ‘'Love 
i Tv-ith ” Death not vindictive nor malignant, but driven forward a 

SSSss s±m 

zrx " ssss' wear~ v- r S 
drrrrtut r rr m ?ar 

KSl CeutuHeJ or Lyrists words had gone out into ah the world 

, j.cnoiP infn the iovons hope horn of aitn, tne i 
of despair into me j „ “they mourn 

upon that of the deceased! it upon their own, because they have lost 
*!£ fte?“fTattmed lh°m^elts'they 0 s U houldTave° received from them In 

of their sorrow; so that upon uie result i 
much as themselves and their own interests." 

Christ Himself enunciated more clearly the same trut . 

'evei'y 1 sorrowing ^mother the dying child may say this; 
every b'ulnrSe dyLg wife; to every sorrowing Mend the friend 
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theme ia too vast for human comprehension. There is a silent reserve 
about heaven throughout Scripture. Much is Iert to the sanctified imag¬ 
ination. But we may be sure that heaven means fellowship ami com¬ 
panionship with God and Christ, and also with friends. Heaven also 
means progress and advancement—in knowledge, in wisdom, in purity 
and in power. It also means service. Christ doubtless continues to 
use his disciples also in heaven. He has ten thousand posts of service. 
He sends our departed ones on errands of love, as ministering spirits. 
Heaven also means sovereignty. To one entering 11 is kingdom, Jesim 
said, “Have thou authority over ten cities.” To another, ' I will make 
thee ruler over many things." To his disciples, “Ye shall sit on thrones, 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel." While of all the saints, he said, 
“And they shall reign forever and ever.”—Rev. Prof. George L. Robin- 

bob, Ft. D* D* ( L. Lu D* 


THE GRAVE AND THE GARDEN. 

REV. A. B. MELDRUM, D. D. 

“There was a garden, and in the garden a new sepulchre."—John 

19 : 41 . 

It was part of the ambition of the old-time Jew to possess his own 
grave, There was no law, as with us, that prevented him being buried 
in any spot he could call his own. The thrifty Jew, therefore would 
select and purchase the site that seemed to him desirable for the purpose. 
Grass was sown and ilowers were planted and nurtured on the thin soil. 
It was regarded as a sacred place, a consecrated spot. 

Jerusalem abounded in such quiet and consecrated spots. And hard 
by the hill of Calvary was a garden with its sepulchre, never yet used, 
hewn out of the solid limestone rock, by one, Joseph of Arimathea, a secret 

disciple of Jesus. 

To this new tomb in the garden not far from the cross, loving hands 
bore the scarred body of the dear Lord. 

One or two thoughts suggested by this text: 

I. There is a grave in every garden. No garden on earth, however 
fair and beautiful, but hath is sepulchre new or old. Blooming flowers 
and twining ivy may hide it from other eyes, but every man who hath 
come to middle life knows the corner of iris life garden where, hewn 
out of the rock of experience, is a tomb in which lies buried something 
to which he once clung as he did to life itself. Some aspiring hope, some 
scheme of daring ambition, some disappointed expectation, some well- 
laid plan that went “aglee,” some blighted affection, some faith slain by 
doubt, some doubt slain by faith lies buried in some nook or corner of 
almost every life; and ever and anon, the mind betakes itself thither in 
bitterness, or in joy, in comfort or in despair, to recall the occasion which 
made a break in the even tenor of life, and made it ever after, different 
from what it had been before, different for better or for worse. There 
are other funerals besides those which wend their way solemn and slow 
through our streets to the silent city of the dead. There are other 
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rue second expression. * f“£r .S-.'atJSiS 

those who think ot the «ndlUonat length. Tired 
asleep. The long weary 'J burdens he puts them all aside and 

"Sr^"^£ Steeps-—and he has gone to rest with 

entire confidence, for he sleeps m Jesus. sq coufl . 

YOU have seen the cMd ^ o£ harm . Those loving arms 

dently in the arms ■ot the mot . SM#rtt y the little one seeks rest 
are open, and with a sense goe9 w ith no uncer- 

r^,nrr;r^3 :=: rr ~ 

Sar^C ST*Z XZ ms^a. u,eased sieep 

-v:r^r ~ - s r: — £ 

—™ sm: 

the Lord. Even here in this v ' lle oI 11 - oe more conscious of Him. 

hecome more Uke Him in 

the grace ot „ l0 grow heneath Hi. 

favor,°amd tetim h,te mm's self -« ft £b" 

is implied a steady, t , rowUl wa3 impossible here. It is 

5 £E ITmcn. tried and tempted In the Hfe that new is, ceuid hot 

“I shall deserthe the graces X 

indicate what the soul is to be 1 totota^state!««' Hc , toU 

-— ito 

XT" -AsC rdesn?° "Forever wtth the Lord."-Rev. Oeorge Wolfe 
Shinn, D. D* 

“AND PHAROAH SAID UNTO JACOB. HOW OLD ART 

THOU?”—GEN. 47:8. 

r EV prof. GEORGE L. ROBINSON, PIT. D.. D. D.. E. T- »- 

Life is not measnred hy the calendar, hut by 
live hut a few years and yet ex^Ce mnch. Jacob 
much. To Jacob life was a pilgrimage, at the end ot *mc. 
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, 1 r mv -mil trrowing love of other days and half remem- 

The locks s J.. withered hands of those who first held his. 

**5* ' lovi L eye , death BOltly presses down the lids to 

T S so locking in marriage-vows his children's hands and cross- 

ins Others on the breasts of -Peace whh gg**^*! " ay t0 day t „ 

and white hair WW# ®° a f t in g for the'night-sitting by the cold 
the horiion where thei dusk is_w B from red to gray, he tails 

J2* “tar he worshiped and adored, feeiing upon 

his pallid lips love’s last and holiest kiss. 

No Death. 

, Th „ „ reat plague of many lives is unreal and has 

There is no death n b anks of clouds which seem to barricade 
no more substance tlian t hang peering over the waters ana 

the ongoing of the ship it st . y pe netrateable anywhere and 

lift themselves far into the sky yet;^ya ^ ^ True , tll 

the long voyage of the deep ne a . urnev on a Bun lit sea, yet 

tt'^lt'has 2 element'oi 

of transition. Jesus called ■ ^ Man > s BO ul dies not, but 

change, yet the body alo»e N ^erience as it has passed through 
goes steadily on through ■ h _ - f deat h it is af 

others before. Indeed, instead of ^ ^ Uve lP 

hour of life* It is not evening, )U _ tanreness and joys of the spirit, 
the life beyond this world, m all the ” r l ln lts „i ng3 . 

At death the soul like an imprisoned dove, We ol 

leaves its cage ol flesh an enerai ^ experience, 

eternal peace and growth nnd oy That . u thism, ay 

The sting ol death is not 4»fe ; Jellowship with 

limiting and selMniuring. L t th experiences ol Ilia: let it be 

f»> *? ‘7‘teC Inty o ePirlt and strength ol service which were 
lacreaeing into the be y t llke the breaking ot a now 

in Christ and when death comes r , vill ^ e quickened 

and happy morning over a ^cape and ^ ^ deatllless years 

and ovary joy wilt be deepened a God—Rev Jas. W. Fifield, 

will he full of the presence and gladness of God. Rev. 

D. D, 


THE LIVING DEAD. 

HEV P MYRON W* HAY NES, D* D. 

1 of n ,ir friends who have departed as though they 
We often speak of our .end ^ ^ ^ ^ q£ grief to con . 

■were swept out of existence. We say 0 f the sun at 

ceive that they have simply c a h _ . * simply f a a e d from our 

evening, “It has gone. Gone w • _ ‘ . ..jobo We say of the 

vision to shod it. light on some other l»r^ol *°,?°£ ne wtereT „ „ 
Ship that gradually sinks from sight. It is gone. 
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dren whom Thou hast given Me.” He asks sentence to be passed on Him- 
sell in that body, and on what He has done and suffered in that body. 
He asks for a judicial award. The mere bettering of His condition, as a 
natural consequence and gracious owning of Mis past and foigotten his 
tory, will not suffice. He asks for a verdict on that history, as a history 
not buried in oblivion’s indulgent tomb, but raised for righteous judg¬ 
ment. (2) And then, secondly, His labor is not in vain, since not only in 
His risen body does He challenge judgment on Himself and Ilis work, 
but with, that same risen body, He takes the work up and foliow-s it out. 
He carries on in heaven the work which He had on hand on earth. He 
resumes it that He may carry it out. to its endless issues of blessedness 
and glory in the new heavens and the new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness. And as the Lord’s own labor in the work is thus 
Iiot in vain, so yours is not in vain in Him; and that for the same two¬ 
fold reason.—“Life in a Risen Saviour.” 

“So Teach Us to Number Our Days.”—P*. 90:12 (1062). 

A young man decides on a professional career in life. Compared 
with its anticipated duration, his days of preparation are comparatively 
few. He numbers them easily enough; three years in litting for college, 
four years in college, and three in the professional school. Allowing 
forty weekB of study to the year, on the use made of these four hundred 
■weeks depends the good or the ill success of his whole life. The “wise” 
student counts carefully the weeks of each passing term, not because 
they are so many, but because they are so few; so almost nothing, indeed, 
compared with the many decades which he means to 1111 with useful and 
honorable work in the world. Gladstone is reported as having once 
punctuated the difference between the student who thus thoughtfully 
numbers his college days and one who lets them slip by carelessly unim¬ 
proved, by saying, “One-third of our Oxford and Cambridge men come 
only because they are sent; one-third come with no other idea than that 
of having a good time. The other third rules England!” 

If it be worth while asking, “Where and how shall I spend these few, 
fleeting days of my earthly life?” how vastly more to the purpose must 
it be to ask, "Where and how shall I spend my eternity?" It is a short 
problem to reduce the traditional “three-score years and ten” to the 
twenty-five thousand five hundred and fifty days of which they are com¬ 
posed. True, they do seem so definite, to be a large sum. But the point 
to be considered is that it is, after all, a sum—a sum-total. Each day 
spent takes one from the number and brings us that much nearer the 
end. What, then, of even the longest lived of the antediluvian patri¬ 
archs? What of Methuselah, himself? Were we, too, to be multi-centen¬ 
arians, how surely would come the hour when, looking back, we would be 
compelled to ask, “For what is our life?” and to answer, “Verily it is 
but a vapor which appeareth but a little while and then vanisheth away. 

—Ballard. 
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With man the turning point of life may he a profession—with 
woman, marriage; the one gilding the future with the triumphs of intel¬ 
lect, the other with the dreams of affection; but, in every case, life ia 
not what any of them expects, hut something else* 

3, Our expectations, resting on revelation, deceive us* The world's 
history has turned round two points of hope; one, the first—the other, 
the second coming of the Messiah* The magnificent imagery of Hebrew 
prophecy had described the advent of the Conqueror; He came—"a root 
out of a dry ground, with no form or comeliness; and when they saw 
Him there was no beauty in Him that they should desire Him*” 

fL The second inquiry, therefore, is the meaning of this delusive¬ 
ness, 

1* Tt serves to allure us on. Suppose that a spiritual promise had 
been made at first to Israel; imagine that they had been informed at 
th© outset that God’s rest is inward; that the promised iruid is only found 
in the Jerusalem which la above—not material, but immaterial; that 
rude, gross people, yearning after the flesh pots of Egypt-willing to go 
back into slavery, so ;is only they might have enough to eat and drink 
—would they have quitted Egypt on such terms? Would they have 
begun one single step of that pilgrimage, which was to find its meaning 
in the discipline of ages? 

2, This non-fulfillment of promise fulfills it in a deeper way. The 
account we have given already, were it to end there, would be insufficient 
to excuse the failure of life’s promise; by saying that it allures us, 
would be really to charge God with deception. Now, life is not decep¬ 
tion, but illusion. We distinguish between illusion and delusion. We 
may paint wood so as to be taken for stone, iron, or marble—this is 
delusion; but you may paint a picture, in which rocks, trees, and sky, 
are never mistaken for what they seem, yet produce ail the emotion which 
real rocks, trees, and sky, would produce* This is illusion, and this is the 
painter's art; never for one moment to deceive by attempted imitation, 
but to produce a mental state in which the feelings are suggested which 
the natural objects themselves would create.—Frederick W. Robertson* 

“Every Man That Hath This Hope Purifieth Himself*"'—1 John 3;3 

( 1059 )* 

Performance must not make a mock of possibility. 

Here faith is ours, and heavenly hope, 

And grace to lead us higher. 

And there are perfectness and peace, 

Beyond our best, desire. 

Oh, by Thy love and anguish. Lord, 

Ob, by Thy life laid down, 

Grant that we fall not from this grace, 

Nor cast away our crown* 

This word of the apostle brings a wind from the high places of God 
and Eternity to cleanse and freshen into health our common life. Do you 
remember Shelley's cry to the west wind that sw^epi his island home? 
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ness Paul himself would have been injured. To have allowed mm to 
wash the blood of the saints off his hands, and to enter upon a course 
of personal luxury would have been to demoralize human nature He 
must reap what he himself had sown! Such is the severe tab MBcent 
law! This law keeps things equal. If any man could mingle hitter cups 
for others, and never be compelled to drain their dregs himself, he would 
coon become a devil. God shows him that his turn is coming. Every 
blow he strikes will he re-delivered upon himself; every pain he inflicts 
upon others will sting his own heart: every harsh word will come back 

to torment him. 

II That a man’s Christian experience must be affected by the un- 
Christian life tie has lived.-This is the most remarkable thing in connec¬ 
tion with the subject. One would suppose that, after conversion all the 

former life would be done away. Such is not the case. I hysically »t » 
not so- why should it be so spiritually? The man who has physically 
abused himself will feel the effects of his sin after conversion; old age 
will come upon him swiftly; his energies will decay before J?“. r ‘“J®* 
his memory will betray him; and even trivial difficulties will 611 him wit 

d,8 “n > "reviewing these statements in the light of history and revelation 
we see: 

First— That the distribution of penalties is God’s work, and not man a. 

"Vengeance is mine," etc. , 

Second—That under all the apparent confusion of human life there 

a principle of justice* _ . 

Third—That the greatest sufferings may be borne with patience an ^ 

hopefulness. When did Paul complain of his lot? When did he say a 

be had suffered more than his share? From him let us learn how good 

a thing it is to suffer and he strong/’—Joseph Parker, LX LX 

(1065.)—But ye, beloved, building up yourself on your most holy 
faith, praying in the Holy Spirit, keep yourselves in the love of God 
looking for the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life. Jude 

20 : 21 . 

I. Lire is a building contract, 

IT. We are co-builders with God. 

III. We are building for Eternity. 

IV. Build well! 

"No Man Liveth to Himself” Rev. 14:7 (1056). 

I Look at the text as it is interpreted for us by the section of the 
Bpistie to the Romans in which it is found. That section is ^ed to 
an elucidation of the principles by which the early Christ ans were 
to be guided as to their observance or nonobservance of particular res 
tival days and as to their abstinence or nonabstinence from certain 
SLTmits and Matt. -None of no” Bays the Apostle. "Uveth o 
himself” However it may be with others, none of us Christians liveth 
unto himself. Each of us has accepted Christ as his Redeemer and Lord 
and is seeking in all things to serve Him, so if one eateth unto the 
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It matters little where tie my grave. 
Or on the land or in the sea. 


By purling brook or 'neath stormy wave. 

It matters little or naught to me 
But whether the Angel Death comes down 
And marks my brow with his loving touch 
As one that shall wear the victor 1 s crown. 

It matters much. 


—Noah Barker, 


A Scotch Epitaph. 

Our life is hut a winter's day. 
Some only breakfast, and away; 
Others to dinner stay 
And are full-fed; 

The oldest man hut sups 
And goes to bed. 

Long is his debt 

That lingers out the day; 

He that goes soonest 
Has the least to 
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Then love’s solt dew o'er every eye 
Shall shed its mildest rays. 

And the long-silent dust shall burst 
With shouts of endless praise. 

—Selected. 


The Pilgrim Soul (1046). 

“March on, my soul, nor like a laggard stay! 

March swiftly on. Yet err not from the way 
Where all the nobly wise of old have trod— 

The path of faith made by the sons of God. 

“Something to learn, and something to forget: 

Hold fast the good, and seek the better yet; 

Press on, and prove the pilgrim hope of youth— 

That creeds are milestones on the road to truth." 

—Henry van Dyke. 


The Good Shepherd (1047). 

(From the Spanish of Lope de Vega.) 

Shepherd! that with thine amorous, sylvan song 
Hast broken the slumber which encompassed me,— 

That mad'st Thy crook from the accursed tree, 

On which Thy powerful arms were stretched so long! 

Lead me to mercy’s ever-flowing fountains; 

For Thou my shepherd, guard and guide shalt be; 

I will obey Thy voice, and wait to see 
Thy feet all beautiful upon the mountains. 

Hear, Shepherd!—Thou who for Thy flock art dying, 

O, wash away these scarlet sins, for Tho- 
Rejoicest at the contrite sinner’s vow. 

O, wait!—to Thee my weary soul is crying,— 

Wait for me!—Yet why ask it, when 1 see, 

With Teet nailed to the cross, Thou’rt waiting still for me! 

—Henry W. Longfellow. 

Responsibility (1060). 

God has crammed both thy palms with living seed; 

Let not a miser’s clutch keep both hands tight 
But scatter on the desert’s barren need 

That fragrant blossoms may reward God's sight. 

God has dipped deep thy cup into His spring, 

Which drippeth over, it is so well filled; 

Lend it t.o some parched life, and let it bring 

Laughter and song to voices drought has stilled. 

God gave to thee His only well-loved Christ, 

Whose steps have smoothed the road that leads thee home. 
Tell those whose road Is rough, whoso way is missed, 

That He has called all weary ones to come. 
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The Years (1042). 

Sunrise, and noon, and sunset, 

And day slips into day; 

Twilight, and dark, and daylight— 

The years have rolled away. 

Days that have brought their honors. 

And days that left their scars— 

Over it all the marvel 
Of each night with its stars. 

Sunrise, and noon, and sunset, 

Day will slip into day; 

Twilight, and dark, and daylight, 

The years will roll away; 

Sunshine, and song, and gladness. 

Fair dreams that, come in sleep. 

Bird song, and nodding blossoms— 

These are we fain to keep. 

I 

Darkness, and light, and shadows, 

Borrow, and golden cheer. 

Blend into God's completeness. 

Into the finished year. 

Into a memory fabric 
Woven of shad© and shine— 

These are the years unfolding 
In lives like yours and mine, 

—Wilbur U Nesbit, 


Gems From Browning (1043), 

I am a wanderer! I remember well 

One Journey, how I feared the track was missed. 

So long the city I desired to reach 
Lay hid; when suddenly its spires afar 

Plashed through the the circling clouds. You may conceive 
My transport; soon the vapors closed again, 

But I had seen the city, and one such glance 
No darkness could obscure, 

—From "Paracelsus*" 

An, hut a man's reach should exceed his grasp, 

Or what’s a heaven for? 

Butterflies may dread extinction, you 1 !! not die, it. cannot he! 

From the gift looking to the Giver, 

And from the cistern to the river. 

And from the finite to infinity, 

And front man's dust to God's divinity, 
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THOUGHTS FOR MEMORIAL. ADDRESSES 


liis little child in his arms and realizes that she is his own living child, 
his heart throbs with joy. There is not gold euough in all the world to 
pay for the life of that little child.—Selected. 

Make Friend of Trials. (1025) —Make friends with your trials, as 
though you were always to live together, and you will find that when 
you cease to take thought for your own deliverance, God will take 
thought for you.—Francis de Sales. 

Sovereign Power. (1026)—Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-contrcl 
—these three alone lead life to sovereign power.—Tennyson. 

A Noble Career (1027). 

Here is a possible career for every one. Demonstrate the truth in 
your own living. 

It will cost something. Again and again it will confront you with 
the hard choice between worldly prosperity and Christ’s approval; be¬ 
tween earthly ease and comfort and adherence to the right. But it’s a 

noble choice if you choose the better part. 

Anyone can pursue this career. All that it requires is a talent for 
fidelity. “Let him who will be ‘great,’ do thou he noble." Whatever 
other qualifications you may lack, you possess those requisite for this 

course. 

"If you cannot write the story you can live it; 

If you may not make the music, he the song; 

If you cannot paint the picture you can give it, 

Heart and soul the glowing canvas for the throng. 

Sightless eyes shall see the colors in your action, 

Ears grown deaf shall hear the anthem in your deed. 

Hearts unlearned shall find and count the holy pages, 

And the record of a life of beauty read." 

No, it’s not an easy path to tread. But they that wear soft raiment 
dwell in king’s houses, and you are a soldier on the battle line; a toiler 
amid the tempest! And when the warfare is ended, when at last the 
tempest lulls, there’s a crown, a port, a haven, and everlasting guerdon. 
And what does a little buffeting here amount to compared with what 
awaits those, who simply live the truth here, over there.—B. 

The Deeds We Do (1028). 

There are few who would be willing to be judged by the acts of their 
daily life, the manner of dealing with others, and the results that so often 
follow. We have a comfortable way of excusing ourselves for our mis* 
takes and even for clearly defined Injustice, as well as for our careless 
indifference to the plainest of duty calls, when something else seems more 
attractive—by offering "the will for the deed," declaring that we “meant 
well." We got sidetracked, that was all, and therefore those whom we 
have wronged, by what we have done, or left undone, have no real cause 
for a complaint. 
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THOUGHTS FOB MEMORIAL ADDRESSES 


Reliability (1017), 

“One cold morning in February w© stood looking out upon a world 
encased in an icy armor winch sparkled with unrivaled beauty in the 
sunshine, 'Beautiful!' said one, 'Yes, it is very beautiful, but it will 
aii be gone before noon/ The little restless maiden, quiet for once as 
she gazed upon the glory, looked up and brightly said: 'Never mind. 
There'll be something else beautiful tomorrow/ The Lord who hath 
done great things for us* whereof we are glad, is doing, and will con¬ 
tinue to do, great things for us, whereof we shall be glad. "Jesus Christ 
is the same yesterday and today, yea and for ever/ ”■—Record of Chris¬ 
tian Work. 


Peace Amid Tumult (1018), 

The olive leaf is bitter but it is a sign of peace. However much 
the deluge may welter around us, that holy, heavenly dove of peace is 
ready to descend into our hearts and rest therein; and if the plucked 
leaf which she bears to us from God in heaven seems bitter to us, yet 
none the less it is a leaf of the tree of life, a green leaf from that tree 
whose leaves are for the healing of the nations.—F, W, Farrar. 

Flee From Death (1019).—Sen or Castelar was once strongly opposed 
to the death penalty in the army, but later In his life he urged it, be¬ 
cause, he said, "The soldier would not face death unless certain death 
were behind him if he recoiled/' 

Loving Words Unuttered (1020), 

Y T ou remember how Tom Brown was oil on a fishing excursion when 
he heard of the death of his old school master, Arnold of Rugby, how 
he started back at once and sat down alone in the chapel where the 
Doctor had already been buried under the altar, and how he turned to 
the pulpit and leaning forward with his head in his hands, groaned 
aloud. "If he could only have seen the doctor again for one five min¬ 
utes; have told him all that was in his heart, what he owed to him, how 
he loved and reverenced him, and would by God's help follow his steps 
3a life and death, he could have borne it all without a murmur. But 
that he should have gone away forever without knowing it all, was too 
much to bear/' 

Such sorrow as Tom Brown's has been the portion of countless 
mourners throughout the ages. What kind words are said of the dead, 
and how often his friends say, "If he only could have known how others 
regarded him!” ‘ Oil, the anguish of the thought,” writes George Eliot, 
4e that we can never atone to our dead for the stinted affection we gave 
them, for the liulo reverence we showed to that sacred human soul 
that lived so close to us, and was the divinest thing God had given us 
to know/' Anguish was Mary of Bethany's portion when her Lord was 
crucified, but there was no bitter self-reproach mingled with it. She 
had shown Him her love, she had anointed Him while living.—TarbelL 
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There is no flock, however watched and tended. 
But one dead lamb is there, 

There is no flreside, howe'er defended 
But haB one vacant chair. 


\nd when the vacancy in the home is one made by the 

III ^‘{f“ *• ,aoe 01 

my Bather in heaven."— Rev. Kerr Boyce 1 upper, D. D. 


■and he called a little CHILD UNTO HIM.”- 

MATT 18:2. 

REV- GEO- WOLFE SHINN* D, IX 

“Why did the good Lord permit it?” This question may arise in the 
mind of any sufferer when a great sorrow comes. 

U is most likely to present itsell to tho parent vhose child 

been removed by death. . nuterness 

OI ifiwsi - 

, k . “Why could not our child havo heea spared to u . 

"Other children, less cared tor, live and prow up-tvhy »as our 

ctnld CJillcd ELW&y ‘ irH-ifi in your 

Here are a few suggestions which may help you a little 

bewilderment and may comfort you in your grief. 

Some day, through God’s grace, you may bo able to 
fullest trust and resignation: "The Lord gave and the Lord hath 

taken away. Blessed be the name of the Lord. 

1. Your child is still living. 

Your child has not been blotted out of existence. It ha ® C ** 8 ®, 

ri 33 S&Z »^gagg 
Si 1 

We may think of it as, In a sense, attending 
much as It being trained and developed 

the little body you hurled there 
*g£3£3SS SShT JS fc* whi.e hefore God called 

“ tsr- *«- •» *—»-*^ 18 * reii ' ^ 

even though your eyes can not see it now. 

2 The Child is tenderly cared for in Paradise. 

You did all yon could Cor it while it was with you here, because you 
loved it. It lives today surrounded by affection. Long ago 
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Philosophy has no answer for such questions and philosophy gives 
us no comfort in such an hour of need. Where shall we turn? There 
is but one answer. Only in the religion of Christ shall we find the 
comlort we seek. Just as soon as we turn to that there looms up before 
us a picture of long ago. A man is surrounded by a group of oilier men. 
There came to Him parents with their children. They beg Him to bless 
those children. At first His friends press aside the importunate sup¬ 
plicants— "Trouble not the Master" they say. "Go away. Why bring 

your children to Him?*' 

But the Master Who knows at! hearts is wiser and kinder than Hi* 
disciples and so He says: "Suffer the tittle children to come unto Me.” 
He takes them up in His arms. He blesses them. Think of that scene 
of long ago. Think of the little ones in His arms. Thmlt of the gentle 
band placed upon each one’s head. Think of the gracious lips saying- 
"Bless you. little child. Your Master, your Saviour blesses you.’ ihmk 
of all that—and then remember that it is an object lesson for all time. 
Remember that there are still the same tender compassionate heart, 
the same powerful protecting arms, the same eternal refuge. Remember 
that and light begins to stream through the present dark clouds ot 

sorrow. 

The child who has gone hence has found a resting place in the arms 
of the Son of God. He has called the little one to Him. He has blessed 
it. He is blessing it. It will grow up under His benediction. Tt is safe. 
No harm can ever come to it. It is happy beneath the smile of o 
There is no need to perplex ourselves now over the mystery of 
death, no need to seek consolation anywhere elBe than in that one great 
truth that the child has found a place near the heart of the dear Christ. 

Aud as in all the years to come you think of the child you can be sure 
that it is never out of roach of that tender watchful love. It will grow 

in all the beauty of likeness to Him. 

By and by there will be the happy day of reunion.— Rev. Geo. 

Wolfe Shinn, D. D. 


FUTURE LIGHT ON PRESENT LOSS. 

REB. ROBERT FORBES, D. D. 

Your child dies. Your heart is broken, your home is desolate, the half 
worn shoe, she used to wear, the toy with which she played, will awaken 
your slumbering sorrow again and again, when time has partially healed 
the wound. Be patient: He doeth all things well. If you were walking 
alGDg the street holding your child by the hand, in the holy pride and no- 
speakahle joy of motherhood, and when you reached an unpleasant or 
dangerous place, you took the little one in your arms and carried her 
over and set her safely down beyond the unpleasant or dangerous place, 
you have done a kindness. So it may be that the Great Father of us 
all as He held your child by the hand, some place of discomfort or 
pain or danger or loss, and in infinite tenderness took the little one up 
in His loving arms and placed her safely down on the other shore. 
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worth to the "Helping Hands,” worth to the C. E, society, worth to the 
public schools; and I say it with all seriousness, worth to God. IE there 
is anything earthly that would picture her character it is sunlight and 
roses. If there is anything heavenly that portrays her nature, it is love. 
"What more does earth need? What more can. heaven demand? Sun¬ 
light, roses and love—they give joy to man; they will give joy to God. 
Her life has been a blessing to us, though it was so very short, but 

“ ’Tis better to have loved and lost, 

Than never to have loved at all." 

—Rev. Wm, Raiuey Bennett, B. D. 


A YOUNG GIRL’S DEATH. 

HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

It is a good thing to me, in looking into life, to see how that which 
is probably the sweetest and most intense point of human experience 
lies in the affections that surround childhood. There is nothing that is 
stirred more than the human heart—the father and mother heart to 
care for the utter helplessness of childhood. Ther? are no affections 
more disinterested, more helpful, more beautiful to behold, more needed 
by the object, and more fruitful in the outplay, than those loves which 
bind strength to weakness and want. Life is full of it. It is a light 

kindled in every house. 

It is a good thing, therefore, to me, that the two or three only 
instances recorded of the great displeasure, of the visible and striking 
excitement, which Christ Jesus manifested upon earth, was in connec¬ 
tion with little children. The thought, the feeling, was that they had 
been disparaged in his presence. Where they desired to come to Him, 
or where their parents desired to bring them to Him, and the disciples 
thought it was not worth while to trouble Him about little childien as 
long as there were grown folks around about Him, and put aside the 
little children from His ministration—from their expression of love to 
Him! and their recipience of love from Him-at that point it was that 
His heart flamed out. He was grieved. He was offended. It was evi¬ 
dently one of those extraordinary displays of feeling to which at times 
H© was subject in His eartkly career. 

Looking a great many times into the whole teaching of the Scilp- 
tures I have come to feel that in the great Kingdom of God children 
bear a part of which we have but a very faint conception; and that 
their disappearance from earth, although it brings so much pam to the 
parental heart, is generally thought very little of in the economic world. 
The child is not a producer. Children are not known on the Exchange; 
they are not known in the market; they are not known in the ways of 
strife- they are not known in any way as a power or as an element of 
success in life. They die, and we say, “What a pity! IIow sad it will 
be for the mother! How hard it will be for the father!” and then they 
are as a leaf that has dropped ultimately from the stem, and wavered 
through the air, and rested on the ground. They were babes, they were 
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thrones and honors and to that blessedness which belong in heaven in 
a special way to little ones—this we hardly enough believe in to realize 
it in the time of our distress* 

And yet, in a land where the monarch had it in his power to confer 
lionor and distinction, every household would be glad to have the king 
send a messenger, saying, “Send thy child, thy son who is coming of 
age." Every household would be glad to have the queen send for a maid 
of honor to be in her presence. There is not a sill in the kingdom that 
when the messenger's feet crossed it, would not vibrate with gladness 
to have the royal mark of favor shown by calling to the court any child. 
And the house would not be empty because the child had gone forth; 
it would be luminous because the light of its gladness and its honor 
■would shine back and till the house again. 

So, when our dear Lord sends to us, and is making up His heavenly 
company of our elect ones, when He first calls one and then another up 
to His presence, giving them an honor which no earthly monarch ever 
knew how to confer, is there no element of joy, no backward shining 
light, no gladness for the child, no gladness for Christ’s sake, no sense 
of the divine goodness to us, no blessing in our loss—which is not loss? 
There is nothing lost. Much is changed, much Is transferred, but noth¬ 
ing is lost; much is gained. He who plants such seed as children are, in 
such soil as heaven is, and under such a sun as God, 13 planting for a 
glorious harvest; and if the husbandman waits patiently from spring to 
autumn to see what lie has planted, and what it has brought forth, how 
much more patiently ought we to wait to see what shall be the outcome 
of that which we have planted in the heavenly soil! 

And so, with such thoughts as these, I do not suppose we can entirely 
and at once cure the sad and suffering wounds which the sudden dis¬ 
ruption of our children from us makes; but certainly it gives to our sor¬ 
rows a new direction, much healing and much comfort intermingled. 
Meanwhile, my dearly beloved, you are God’s children, and He has not 
come to you in judgment; Ho has come to you in great mercy. Ihe 
royal Hand has taken the darling, and has taken it not out of light into 
darkness, and not out of light into twilight, but out of small Joys begun 
into wonderful joys; out of the humility and limitation of an earthly 
household into the largeness and the beauty and the fulness of the house 
where God is and angels are, and where sweet communion from age to 
age is made up of these little precious saints. The best saints, I take it, 
are gathered as pearls from the bottom, into the Kingdom of our God. 
Henry Ward Beecher. 


“FOR OF SUCH IS THE KINGDOM.”—MATT. 19:14. 

REV. F. T. ROUSE. 

It is a time of joy when a daughter comes to the home. Not even 
a son can take the place of the sweet girl child that wins her way into 
the heart of her father and mother. I have sometimes thought that the 
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“THE MEMORY OF THE JUST IS BLESSED.”- 

PROV. 10:7. 

REV. S. PARKES CADMAN, D. D. 

We pensively mark the lapse of time by the vanishing of faces dear 
■and the hushing of familiar voices, hut our sad abstraction is appi y 
broken by the reflection that the day of which ^e^propheb spOke^M 
dawned for our fellow laborer; “that day when the Lord of ^ 08ts ^ 
be for a crown of glory and for a diadem of beauty unto His faithful 

servants.” . . w , 

The treasure of discipline and of love were found m the life of this 

honored citizen. He obtained without seeking it, an impressive weight 
among hie fellow men because of the strength of an unusual and ford- 
ble character; a character which never coveted ease, hut deliberately 
chose the steep and rugged path where duty led the way and use ess 
luxuries dare not invade, The efforts thus involved were essential to 
the iibro of his being, and through incessant devotion to the daily round 
he came to his proper upward motion to the higher life There> he cou d 
not he swerved from that kingly road, that “way of the just which shmeth 
brighter and brighter unto the dawning of the day. 

Unsuspected depths of hidden but sincere and steadfast love were 
in this man, and they mediated between the church he served and the 
home he cherished. In his home, that Innermost circle, he loved his own 
well and wisely and he loved them to the end. Constant minis rj s m 
and was reflected there in unwonted grace and thoughtful care. 

If I were asked to mention the outstanding feature of liis character, 

I should unhesitatingly reply: “it was fidelity.” In things great or small 
with exactitude and scrupulous honor, he kept the faith. The sens 
of obligation to his trusts was vital, and it helped to make him prudent 
in promise, hut sure in performance. His profession as a Christian gen¬ 
tleman was not apt to dissolve into mere rhapsodies; he did not escape 
the present world and its burdens by postponing essential things to the 
eternal state beyond. Ho chose the better part and was "diligent m 
business, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” 

Conscience and intellect united in him upon one object, the truth 
as lie understood the truth. This attribute was rooted in him, and he 
could not suffer it to be removed, whatever else was shaken. One does 
not claim that its manifestations were in a state of perfection. He 
have scorned such a claim or anything approaching it. Indeed, he often 
did and advocated that which was opposed to his personal taste a 
desire, because he believed it necessary to larger interests. Such 
behavior had a singular power over men, whether they agreed with him 
or not His valuables were not on landlocked waters, but floating on the 
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"It is not the custom, perhaps, for a son to lake part on such an 
occasion. If I can control myself, 1 would like to say a few wor'u. 
It is a great honor to be the son of such a mother. 1 do not know where 
to begin; 1 could not praise her enough. In the first place, my mother 
was a very wise woman. In one sense she was wiser than Solomon-- 
ahe knew how to bring up her children. She had nine children, anu they 
all loved their home. She won their hearts, their affections; she coulu 

do anything with them. 

“Whenever I wanted real sound counsel, I used to go to my mother. 

I have traveled a good deal, and seen a good many mothers, hut 1 never 
saw one who had such tact as she had. She so bound her children to her 
that it was a great calamity to have to leave home. She won her ramily 

to herself. 

“And there was another thing remarkable about my mother. I 
she loved one child more than another no one ever found it out. 

“I thought so much of my mother, I cannot say half enough That 
dear face! There was no sweeter face on earth. Fifty years mve 
been coming hack, and was always glad to get back. When I got within 
fifty miles of home I always grew restless, and walked up and down th 
car. It seemed to me as if the train would never get to NorthtieUl. lor Bii- 
ty-eight years she has lived on that hill, and when 1 came hick after dark 
I always looked to see the light in mother’s window. When I got home 
last Saturday night-I was going to take the four o’clock train from New 
York and get here at twelve: I had some business to do; but I suppose 
it was the good Lord that sent me; I took the twelve o’clock train and got 
here at live—I went in to my mother. 1 was so glad I got back . 
to be recognised. I said. ’Mother, do you know mo?’ She said, I guess 
I do!’ I like that word, that Yankee word ’guess’! The children were all 
with her when she was taking her departure. At last I called, Mother, 
mother.’ No answer. She had fallen asleep; but I shall call her again 
by-aud-bve. Friends, it is not a time of mourning. I want you to under¬ 
stand we do not mourn. We are proud that we had such a mother. We 

have a wonderful legacy left us. 

“Widow Moody’s light has burned on that hill for fifty-four years 
to mv knowledge. It has been burning there for fifty-four years m tha 
one room. We built a room for her where she could be more comfor¬ 
table, but she was not often there. There was just one room where she 
wanted to he. Her children were born there, her first sorrow came there, 
and that was where God had met her. That is the place she liked to 
stay, where her children liked to meet her, where she worked and toiled 

anti wept. 


“Her seven boys were 


ike Hannibal, whose mother took him to U 10 
altar and made him swear vengeance on Rome. She took us to ilio 
altar and made us swear vengeance on whiskey, and everything that wa. 
an enemy to ilie human family: and we have been lighting it ever since, 

and will to the end of our days: 

“What more can I say? You have lived with her and you know about 
her. 1 want to give you one verse, her creed. When everything went 
against her this was her stay—'My trust is in God. 
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She had a Christian language. A word has man y meanings—as many 
as there are lips that speak it She had that fine personality that softens 
words—a love that melted out all sounds harsh and cutting. Those who 
know say that never an unkind word fell from her lips. She had that 
fine Christian sense of always selecting the right word at the right time 
—an art almost lost to the world—an art many never learn. 

She had a Christian courage. I mean by this that she had reached 
the state of the “affirmative intellect,” It was not a factor with her 
what others did; she had the courage to do what she thought was right 
Her conduct had gone beyond the point of being swayed by what was 
popular or customary. Duty was the goal, and love led the way. Slio 
had further, the culture of unselfishness which lost self in the service 
of others. She suffered least from her own pain and most from the 
sorrows of others. 

She was a Christian mother. There are many mothers who are not. 
They care for their own as do the tigers of the jungle, and their sym¬ 
pathies stop with their own. Divine motherhood is as wide as the cry 
of human need. It mothers all children. There are some persons in 
whose presence we all become children. A sweet, caressing influence 
floats from their soul like the perfume from a rose, which seems to still 
us and lull us to sleep. Such was the feeling that stole over me when 
she was near—I was home again. 

This mother had a Christian hope and fearlessness which is worth 
all the wealth of the world at that moment when the life forces begin to 
Blip away like sand through the lingers. Death through her living Lord 
had been robbed of all Its terrors. It was not a black cloud which blinded 
sight; she saw with the soul's eye. To her death was not a door which 
shut out life, hut one which opened into larger life. It was a home- 
going, It was a clear call; a clasping of both hands long loved and lost 
awhile. 

She lived a beautiful 1 ire and died a beautiful death. May she have 
the two-fold resurrection—one into the great life beyond with her Lord 
and her loved ones, the other in the many lives that remain here on 
earth, blessed and purified by her inlluence. 

I 

WHAT A CHRISTIAN CARRIES INTO THE NEXT 

WORLD. 

REV. VICTOR FRANK BROWN, 

It is indeed a rare event in any city, when friends can gather as we 
do today at tile bier of one who has lived so long a time as to have 
passed the four score and four-year period—and in all of whose life there 
has been recognized only the highest worth. Men whom the poisoned 
arrow of gossip lias not sought at one time or another for a target, are 
few. But cmr brother, who lies before us today, lived a life that was 
entirely and absolutely above reproach. 

In spite of the old saying, “Shrouds have no pockets,” there are 
some things which God permits us to carry into the next world, and these 



IV. DEATH OF PERSONS OF PROMINENCE. 

A DISTINGUISHED CITIZEN AND PHILANTROPIST. 

BISHOP EDWIN H. HUGHES. 

Years ago the friend who has just gone from us and myself went 
together to a funeral service. As were tinned hom ^ r ^ ® 

overstated. I liked that feature.” Then after a moment he 

add-d- "If you should speak at the services when I pass away ’ d ° ™ 
gay "too much. I have had my faults, and I have known them and strug¬ 
gled against them. I have tried through lito to do my du j. 
there 1 is not much that can he said.” How much should be said now 1 
am sure lie would leave to my own sincere judgment. His jellying 
Idea las for frankness in funeral disclosure. Therefore I shall try to 
speak as if he stood here with his keen eyes fixed on my face. 

No eulogy of this departed friend would be complete that did no 
start with the word thoroughness. That quality worked its way through 
In his fe Whatever he did was well done; that opens the secret of 
kis career He had small patience with any service that was scamped 
and slovenly. He himself obeyed, and he wanted others to obey, t 
Bible command: “Whatsoever thy hand lindeth to do, do it with thy 

might ,’ 1 

In the more sacred associations of life this spirit of thoroughness 
was translated into the spirit of loyalty. Consequently he was deep y 
devoted in his affiliations. Toward the nation this quality flowered n 

a fine patriotism. . . 

That spirit of thorough loyalty entered his domestic life * Promine 
thmurh be was even to being the second mayor of this beautiful city, he 

mi ot tte Home. He tod a splendid passion ot tatheu 

hood* He would have died [or his children. He bore with him a torn er 
memory of those whom he had lost and whom, thank God, lie has “ow 
found again. He simply did not know how to walk the sinuous pat ^ 
the diplomatist. Like light, he always traveled m straight lines _ 
v a q Eh-it other men gained by round-about, and perhaps k 
methods, he sought in absolute directness. He saw things with clearness 
believed in them with ardor, uttered them with fearlessness, and Uboi 

for them with intensity. 

I will not be so bold as to enter into the sacred region of his hus- 

bandhood. 1 will only say that I had the privilege of 

and prayer in his home when the companion of more than half a 

turv of happy married life came near, so near, to the line that he ias 

crossed^ 3 When physlcfcn. save up *• " 

Stroup baud ot bis iove towhj. w 

His loved ones can never doubt Ins auecuon. no ica 
beautiful benediction of husbandhood and fatherhood. 
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mourn as Free Churchmen; lor we cannot but feel today how rich we 
” v ” , n nnd how poor we are becoming. '‘My father, my father! the 

charloTof israei.J the horsemen herect." Oniy it he could •£*. 
with what lofty and genMBua passion he would rebuke our mcssi.mi.s, 
and tell us to cease from man! “Moses, my servant is dead . . - 

now therefore arisen 

We rejoice that he has been delivered from his sufferings that he 

has been unclothed from the weary weight of the body. About the m 
dle of hia j]lness, when lie thought he might recover, he said one day, 

“If I were to die I should have finished all my work, accomplished all my 

pli^fiiumed ail my ambitions. Yes,” he said meditatively ^y We to 

mysteriously complete. One thing only I might do: I should like to 

wiite a life of the Saviour.” “Yes,” I replied, “and you have known 

no loss of power and influence.” He dwelt on this with deep gratae, 

and who can wonder, for few were more alive to the come i y 

tragedy of life He had seen so many suns go down while it was y 

day lie had seen the youth faint and grow weary, and the young me 

., riv f'*n i( is so rarely that we can say of a human lire, It 

finished ’’ So many toilers die on the verge, as it seems, of their achieve- 

ment They mit bb content to put the unlinishcd work end the unto.- 
men iuey mus always in old age there 

rfpe^ of lb— and dTca,. Pew girts of nature or fortune keep 

their brilliancy unimpaired by time. Even the gifts oE S^ee or *c 
mmt f . ftpll turn in the end into gifts for endurance. IhaL endmance 

indeed a test Some find it hard to subside into obscurity with grace 
Indeed a test, borne aever came to our dear 

friend. 0 ^ was at the zenith of his power and fame when he last stood 
in this pulpit. 

“As I have grown older,” he said more than once, with significant 

„ nivtsis "I have become more evangelical. I have preached Christ 
em phamS“ I boast _ that he had been a faithful Gospel mm- 

Mer Of the intellectual splendor of his preaching, of ^tod^cribable 

Ssw slzz n a zxg 

5 ^ :;r-= j. 

He himself wrote in his latest book: “Concerning then, which are 

asleep- hat is what we want to know. We want to know all they can 

f 11 L We are hardly content with being told, we want to see it all, 

mi mite MlotshlP with then, that sing a new song. They will come by 
and take Human1 ^ ^ sllI , po8e ttey ar0 forgotten God 

sends tor the people just as He thinks neaven ^dimt 
i 9 no haste there, no crowding, no rushing, no clamoi. Hcic 
who has something te say concerning them which m^P- 

welcome, thrice welcome. He brings "7= ^“"ntwe wiitto hear 

re u ~U'T * r - 

he m artst— ke N«"of Thefts. mightiest of the stalwarts. 
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* d then there was in it all and above it all that tender spirit of 

helpfulness, that grace of soul which forgeta^ self ° S ® S SG | ace ot 

hods It again In the being of another h '“ ” a0 « who are 

joy; Indeed, the very Joy and spirit ot his 1> e. hose in ^ ^ 

here today, and many ahee.it ones who won! g • » th9 thoughts 

”r. y y gasas 

of his heart feeding 1, 

" am ;ie father Uved until the work of a 

now to crown my humble f ’ . knowledge of the depths and 

years ago brought ^ ^ ^ ‘ ^ larg0 aympat hies and masterly 

tenderness of this Oicat uc ■ - „ bereaved family 

22? ™nT b “‘ 'SSSZSSl^m 

ssstrrs - - *- 

e8t —«. 

a sense he works down out of B^ among the^ndden cours .. . ^ 

one with such a lofty fe in seain g the triumph of that 

little for the glory of a namet Hm glory * m s h hla 

,0 which his life was ■»»«« ed OmWJ ^rations. in 

nr sr 

f„f"^oteet'\h C e'n;prova, i Him ■•whose we are and 
whom we serves 11 


DEATH OF A PHYSICIAN. 

REV. FREDERICK T. ROUSE. 

When ., T= “a 

St: r s,m;'.y"a pnhhc ag^for £%£%& “ Z Ve 

public friend. He dea ® w ^ . band the strong man lies down 

holds the most sacred trusts. Untiei trusts the thread of 

— «? ^“wo" .“^r J secrets aud 

trusts implicitly to his truth aud honor '» 8ick „„e looks 

and exit from the world. Be is a tri|St and pope 

impatiently for his coming, “ , Hls poopI e feel fliat they 
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THE DEATH OF WENDELL PHILLIPS. 

JOSEPHS COOK. D. D. 

Wliom God crowns, let no man try to discrown. There lies dead on 
his shield in yonder street an unsullied soldier of unpopular reform a 
spotlessly disinterested champion of the oppressed, the foremost orator 
of the English-speaking world in recent years, the largest and latest, 
let us hope not the last, of the Puritans, a servant of the Most High uod 
a man on the altar of whose heart the coals of lire were W jO 
breath from the Divine justice and tenderness. Wendell Phillips hai 
gone, doubtless, to an incalculably great reward. He is with Garrison 
and Sumner, and Lincoln now. He is in the company ut W lIb ®* £t 
and Clarkson. He has met Fhocion, and Aristides, and Dernoslhenes, 
and Scipio, and the Roman Gracchi, and Howard, and John Brown, an 
Toussaint L’Ouverture. He is with Milton, and Cromwell, and Hampden, 
and Vane, and the Covenanters and Pilgrim Fathers, and the host of 
martyrs who, in every century, have laid down their lives that the 
dolorous and accursed ages might a little change their course. V\ ith the 
approval of this company, what cares he for our praise or blame? He 
cared little Tor it in life. Fifty years hence, history will not ask what 
Boston thinks of Wendell Phillips; but rather what he thought ^ Boston. 
We cannot crown him; the memory of his career crowns oui civilization. j 

The-e are three periods in Mr. Phillip’s life—preparation, struggle, 
victory. His preparation extended from his hirth-or ^ter from some 
generations before it, for he inherited ancestral merit of the highest 
fype-to the Boston mob of 1835. This period included his boyhood in 
the historic streets of Boston; his education in a cultured home and Bos 
ton schools and Harvard university; his study of the law, and initial, 
reluctant practice of it. His struggle lasted thirty years, from IS,,, to 
jgg 5 —that is, from the time when he saw Mr. Garrison m danger of 
toeing murdered in your streets for anti-slavery opinions, to the day when 
it pleased Almighty Providence to eradicate slavery from our Batten 
His victory was in the last nineteen years of his life, m which he walked 
among us, not without occupation, indeed, but with his great purpose 
so thoroughly accomplished that he seemed lonely in Ins triumphant 

aud peaceful days. 

Is it not fair to assert that, without the forty years of this reform¬ 
er’s influence from the platform, our civilization might possibly have 
sunk so low as to make a compromise with slavery? You affirm that 
elaverv was not abolished in his way, that he was a disuiuomst for years, 
and that, perhaps, the bitterness of bis attack on human bondage precipi- 
tated the conflict between the North and the South. 1 maintain 
slavery was abolished in Mr. Phillips’ way; for after 1861 hc was a 
defender of the Union and of all the great measures of the North in the 
period of (he war and of reconstruction. But as to the preceding period, 
are you sure that, if Hie brilliancy of his oratory, the intensity of his 
moral convictions, the weight of his conscience, had not been thrown into 
the scale, we should have been ready when secession showed its head 
to crush itV Are you certain that the statesmen who were safe men wou 
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"Humanity sweeps onward. Where today the martyr stands. 

On the morrow crouches Judas, with the silver in his hands. 

Far in front the cross stands ready, and the crackling fagots hum. 

While the hooting moh of yesterday in silent awe return 

To gather up the scattered ashes into history s golden urn* 

—Joseph Cook, D. D. 


THE MIRACLE OF DIVINE LOVE, 

PRESIDENT EDWARD D. EATON. D. D., I.L. D. 

There are some men whose life work, as wo survey it, makes the 
Impression of solid strength and of noble serviceableness. Like the moun¬ 
tains which rise above the surface of tlte earth, they abide steadfast in 
their place, enriching human existence. As the mountain purifies the air 
and sends it cooled and renewed over the heated plains and through the 
streets of the city to quicken fainting humanity, so such men purify tho 
atmosphere of daily living and animate their fellows to a more courageous 
struggle against evil. As the mountains are reservoirs and fountains of 
water and send streams leaping down their rugged slopes with a momen¬ 
tum that carries them far over the earth, giving fruitfulness to distant 
lands, and hearing afar the world's commerce, so such men are beneficent 
centers and sources of business activity whose influence is felt far beyond 
the circle of their personal acquaintance. 

These men are so strong and useful that we think of them as perma- 
nent forces in the world as we know it, and almost imagine that they will 
■remain unshaken in the midst of inevitable change. But "surely the 
mountain, falling, coiueth to naught.” The tooth of time gnaws it away, 
if some great convulsion does not shake it down. And the man of massive 
character beneficent influence yields, often suddenly, to the universal 
law of change and death. The place that knew him knows him no more 

forever. 

But though such a man must fall, he does not, thank God, like the 
mountain, “come to naught.” The strength of his personality, which is 
spiritual, is transferred to other spheres of service. It is our privilege 
to think of him as “a pillar in the Temple of our God,” to be shaken 
nevermore. However keenly we feel the loss of his counsel and his 
activity here, our thought enlarges to something of the measure of his 
now experience, as we say with reverent joy: 

"And doubtless unto thee is given 
A life that hears immortal fruit. 

In such great offices as suit 

The full-grown energies of heaven." 

After the sun has set beyond the high mountains, as shadows 
gather in the valleys, we look up to the summits and behold the wondrous 
glow which shines and burns on the far heights, departing day trans¬ 
figured in glorious color. Thus when the noble life departs and we who 
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ljut once, if therefore there he any kindness I can show, or any good thing 
I can do’ to ray fellow human beings, let me do it now, let me not defer 

or neglect it, for I shall not pass this way again.” 

4nd this is our sorrow, friends, today, that sho will not pass this way 
again. Put should not joy mingle with sorrow that she has been per¬ 
mitted to pass this way once and to leave blessings m her pathway? 

May I not bring the congratulations as well as the sympathy of this 
company to these brothers because their sister, like the sister of Lazarus, 
chose the better part of life as she passed through it—the part that can¬ 
not be taken away from her? May 1 not congratulate this mother, that 
to her was given a daughter of whom it might be said that in home and 
church and society we might apply the Master’s own words, ’ bbe hath 
done what she could." And may I not suggest this to her Sunday school 
class to the Christian Endeavor society, to the church and to all who 
loved her and are asking "Who can take her place?” may I not say, we 
must take her place; not to do her work, that is done—well done-but 
to do our work with the willingness, the fidelity, the cheerfulness, the 
loyalty to principle with which she did her work; this will honor her, 
this will rejoice her heart more than aught else we could do, when in 
God's own time we shall meet with her again. 

Of her life we can say in the Master’s own words, “She was among 
us as one who served,"— “She hath done what she could." And of her 
death, of this sudden, unexpected and to us inexpressibly sad passing of 
the loved daughter and sister and church member and Christian friend, 

we can only say this: 

1 'Through the deep silence of the moonless dark, 

Leaving no footprint of the path she trod, 

Straight as an arrow cleaving to its mark, 

Her soul went homo to God, 

“Alas,” we cry, “she never saw the morn, 

But fell asleep out wearied with the strife." 

Nay, rather she arose and met the Dawn 
Of Everlasting Life." 


DEATH OF A CONGRESSMAN. 

(Eulogy Delivered by Hon, W. J. Bryan on Hon. George W, Houk of Ohio.) 

Mr. Speaker, George W. Houk was my friend, and while no words 
of mine can add peace to liis ashes or sweetness to his sleep, 1 beg to 
place on record my tribute of affection and esteem, He was one of the 
first members of the Fifty-second Coongress whom 1 met after my own 
election, and ihe acquaintance which we formed while crossing Lake 
Superior together in the summer of 1891 ripened into an attachmen 
which I enjoyed during his life, and which I cherish in memory now. 

He was a well-rounded man— one of the most complete men 1 ever 
knew. Some are specialists and excel in a particular line of work, or 
become famous because of some faculty abnormally developed. Not so 
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Pa W as a brave man, and dared to follow his own judgment, even 
« hen It led him into disagreement with his party associates. His moral 

wms developed to a High degree, and he wau willing to ausum. 
responsibility for his every act, conscious of the rectitude of hiB 
His ability was recognized by his associates m Congress, and his op 
"as based epoa extensive research and wide experience. Illuminated 
am! 6 ' ornamented by uuotations from history, llctloh nnd poetry, were 
Bought after more and more as men knew him better. 

His life was one long journey upward, without a halt or bacKwar 
e tep. His success was not meteoric; lie won his way step by step, and 
pitched Ills tent on higher ground at the end of each day a IraveL^ 
more than sixty-hue years Ms home was at Dayton. Ohio ’lh.-re.he 

attended school, taught school, read law, and practiced at the • 
he spent the days of his boyhood and manhood and there, after heh d 
almost completed his three-score years and ten, he rests rom hs _ * 

The sorrowing multitudes who attended his funeral testified, as 
guage can, to the character of the man. Their expressions of tenderness 
and affection, and their gentle ministrations fitly crowned the career 
which they had watched with pride and love. Truly, Hie pa ■ i c e 
just, is as the shining light, that shineth more and more unto the pm feet 

I shall not believe that even now his light is extinguished K the 
Father deigns to touch with divine power the cold and pulseless heart o 
hu hurteO acurn. anil make It to burnt forth from Its prison walls null 
He leave neglected in the earth the soul of man, who was made in h« 
image of his Creator? If He stoops to give to the rosebush, whose wat ¬ 
ered blossoms float upon the breeze, the sweet assurance of another 
spring time, will He withhold the words of hope Horn the sons ofu 
when the frosts of winter come? If Matter, mute and inanimate, though 
changed bv the forces of Nature into a multitude of forms, can never 
die, will the imperial spirit of man suffer annihilation after it has paid a 
brief visit, like a royal guest, to this tenement of clay? 

Rather let us believe that He who, in his apparent prodigality, wastes 
not the raindrop, the blade of grass, or the evening’s sighing zephyr 
but makes them all to carry out His eternal plans, has given immorality 
to the mortal, and gathered to Himself the generous spirit of our friend. 

Instead of mourning, let us look up and address him in the words of 
the poet , 

Thy day has come, not gone; 

Thy sun has risen, not set; 

Thy life is now beyond 
The reach of death or change, 

Not ended—but begun. 

O, noble soul! 0, gentle heart! 


Hail, and farewell. 
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And, as I believe, this man, not the slave of ambition, contented in 
his career, fearlessly followed the commands of duty and his God, 

BY CONGRESSMAN BA1.L, OF TEXAS. 

It has been said that we are prepared for the death of the old; we 
can be in a measure prepared for the death of the very young, who are 
thereby spared the sorrows and vicissitudes of after life, but it is hard 
for us to reconcile ourselves to the death of those who are taken away 
in ibe flower of their usefulness. The life of such a one is sometimes 
pictured as a broken shaft; but, Mr. Speaker, when we have but a few 
years at best, and when, as individuals, we are only mere atoms m the 
sphere of human activity, is it for us to say when the proper time has 
come to die? Is it not a truth to be gleaned from ail the addresses on this 
occasion that our brother left practically all that mortal man can hope 
to leave to posterity and to his family-a life well rounded m its useful¬ 
ness beautiful in its simplicity and devotion to duty; a life that has e t 
no stain upon his memory and that is a benediction and a consolation to 

his friends and his family? 

Death has come suddenly, but it did not meet him unprepared, Tor 
ali his life had been a preparation, so living here as to deserve a higher 
and betLer life. A score of years is as nothing in the sum or eternity. 
The great question is, when called to die, Are you ready to meet that 
Creator “from out whose hand the centuries fall like grams of sand. 

Our brother was ready; as others have borne witness, he was a 
devoted Christian. We heard his pastor, wiio knew him best in life, and 
W ho can speak better than I of his Christian experience and conduct, 
deliver an eloquent address over the bier of our departed friend in the 
church of which he was an honored member in life. 

BY CONGRESSMAN LLOYD, OF MISSOURI. 

His chief virtue was in his moral influence and Christian manhood. 
His life each day was an exhibition of the truthfulness of hie profession. 
No one doubted him. He was a forceful exemplar of right living. His 
words and acts brought no reflection on Christianity. Think as we may 
about religion, discard the Bible if it is thought best and class it with 
profane history, belittle the work of the church and discourage individual 
devotion to the tenets of Christianity, but when the coifiu shall hold the 
body, the funeral dirge shall he sung, and mother earth receive back its 
own, the greatest consolation that can come to the survivors is the hope 
of the resurrection and eternal union of loved ones where separation 

never take place and tears are never known. 

What a beautiful monument he has left! A structure of bis own 
hand. The heritage of a pure and upright life. The marble shaft erecte 
over the grave by family and friends may crumble to earth and be for¬ 
gotten, but the influence of his good deeds will continue like the waves 
of the mighty ocean, rolling on until they break upon the farther shore 
Ilis influence will tend to strengthen and encourage long after the o y 
has turned to dust and the marks of recognition shall be efface . 
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3ut prefer to believe that the evil that men do Is a signal light to warn 
their fellows of the breakers ahead, while tlie good is a friendly sign¬ 
board io point the road to higher endeavor and nobler purpose. 

Mr / these occasions, hallowed In their tendencies and time-honored 
as a custom, bring pure and noble thoughts to our minds as we pay 
tributes of respect to our departed friends. In emulating the virtues and 
dimming the weaknesses—if he had them—of our lamented friend, let 
us so live as to bring credit to ourselves and advance the interests and 
promote the happiness and well-being of those who have clothed ue with 
the grave responsibilities of official position. 

With tender memories of our departed colleague we pray that peace 
and happiness may follow those who immediately and directly bind that 
memory to earth, 

BY HON. WILLIAM W. KITCHIN, M. C., NORTH CAROLINA. 

After all, to die a Christian's death should be the great purpose of 
every man. Honors and riches and all else desired by mortal man shall 
perish away with generations and be forgotten amid the centuries, but 
the soul tliat has put its trust in the Conqueror of death, the Redeemer 
of the world, shall live forever. Wherever human intellect has existed 
there has been an earnest desire, a silent prayer, for immortality—for an 
eternity of existence. 

The kindness and mercy of an all-wise Creator has answered that 
universal prayer, and so today, in accordance with the blessed doctrines 
of the New Testament and 3ns faith in them, we believe that the spirit of 
this man is destined to eternal happiness. As we have by his death 
been reminded that Father Time is ever ready with his scythe to strike 
us down, let us take the solemn lesson ever impressed upon us and 
renew our devotion to the best principles of every great and worthy 
existence, right and justice to all and by all, strict performance of duty 
amid all temptations, and never-failing kindness and charity to all of 
God's creatures. Then may we, Mr, Speaker, when the dread summons 
calls us from loved ones into unknown darkness, go not alone^-terrible 
thought, alone—but be, as we believe our friend was, accompanied 
by the Prince of Peace, whose mercy, love and sacrifice are sufficient for 
us and shall ever bless ua, 

BY CONGRESSMAN RANSDELL, OF LOUISIANA. 

My heart bled and still bleeds for that home, but I believe the 
Heavenly Father, who doeth all things best, has wife and children in 
His keeping, and 1 also believe that the father and husband, though hid¬ 
den to mortal eyes, still watches over his loved ones and aids them in 
their earthly journey. 

Good-by, my friend! While here I loved thee well, and hope to meet 
thee some day in the valley beyond the river, where we can rest under 
the shade of pleasant trees and live again our happy days. Thy memory 
and the influence of thy pure, sweet life shall never pass from me, but 
I shall garner them in my holy of holies among the most precious treas¬ 
ures of my life. 
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The monarch may forget the crown 
That on his head so late hath been; 
Tiie bridegroom may forget the bride 
Was made his own but yestcr e’en; 
The mother may forget the babe 

That smiles so sweetly on her knee; 
But forget thee will I ne’er, Glen cairn, 
And ail that thou hast done for me. 


BY CONGRESSMAN ROBINSON. OR NEBRASKA. 

Mr. Speaker: So far as we have any knowledge, man is the only one 
of all created beings to whom is given the information that all earthly 
life must end in death. The experience and observation of mankind 
early in life impresses upon his mind the fact that death is the common 
lot of all the race. Through the grim gateway whose gloomy portals 
open upon a mystery which the yearning eyes of humanity have never 
penetrated or solved, all created beings which from the beginning have 
trod the earth in Life have passed, and through that same gateway all 
created beings now living or hereafter to be born must surely go. This 
much we know to be the plan of the great Creator of the universe. The 
gift of earthly life brings with it the certainty of earthly death. 

The promised length of days to man is three score years and ten, 
hut certain as is death, it seems to enter hut little into the plans and 
calculations of our life. There is within us a feeling which causes us to 
look with terror and aversion upon death. We shrink from contempla¬ 
tion of the awful mystery. So common and universal to mankind is this 
feeling that many join in the belief that it is part of nature’s plan to 
guard the race in times of trial, misfortune, misery, and despair from 
seeking entrance through the gates of death before, in the fullness of 
nature's plan, they are called to go. In vain has humanity, during all 
the centuries, rapped at the dark and silent portals through which the 
countless millions have passed. The yearning desire of all mankind to 
know what lies beyond the tomb is only satisfied by faith as it is mani¬ 
fest in some of the established forms of religion upon earth. 

As in the course of life youth, strength, arid vigor must pass from 
ns with the lapse of years to give way to the feebleness and helplessness 
of age, it would seem to be a part of nature’s plan to prepare the human 
mind to enter into the dread “valley of the shadow of death”, with resig¬ 
nation. But death does not always wait until the tree of life is withered, 
nor does it always give warning of its approach by robbing the vigorous 
limbs of their strength, by whitening the locks, by dimming the bright¬ 
ness of the eye, or causing the elastic step to become feeble and waver¬ 
ing. It comes at times without warning to robust youth and vigorous man¬ 
hood; and so the message came to him whose untimely death we this 
day commemorate. When to the human eye he seemed in the full vigor 
of health, when, judging by bis years, he was in the very prime of man¬ 
hood, death placed its linger upon his heart and it was still. 
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Our friend has gone, and his untimely taking reminds me of these 
word*: 

Death takes us unawares 
And stays our hurrying feet, 

The great design unfinished lies. 

Our lives are incomplete. 

BY CONGRESSMAN GILBERT, OF KENTUCKY. 

There are two consoling thoughts which are of special significance 
in the material universe around and about us. One is the evident fact 
that there is hut one Architect in creation—planetB, stars, and constel¬ 
lations have but one Builder. The other fact is that no substance can 
he destroyed and lost, Changes in form and combination of elements 
may occur, hut everything is sacredly preserved. May we not, there¬ 
fore, by analogy, conclude that spiritual things, which are higher than 
those which are material, are also preserved? I believe that nothing in 
the universe of God is lost. Our intellectual achievements, our mental 
attainments, our smiles and tears, our happiness and sorrows, our affec¬ 
tions and hatreds are all preserved, and will be used in ascertaining our 
proper places when the balance sheet is made out for our starting 
point, on the other shore. I believe that every ray of light, every 
emotion, and every good thing is preserved and used. In the sweet by 
.and by we will see again the crucifixion, the landing of the Pilgrims, and 
whatever else has occurred in the material universe. 

I believe that no flower was ever horn to blush unseen, and that no 
flower ever wasted its sweetness upon the desert air. On the contrary. 
Its beauty and its sweetness are preserved to ornament and perfume 
that house of many mansions. They are preserved along with smiles of 
affection and deeds of kindness which have not been seen or appreciated 

in this world. 

BY CONGRESSMAN LAMB, OF VIRGINIA. 

These occasions remind us that “it is not all of life to live, nor all 

of death to die.” 

What we call death, with all its painful apprehensions and anxious 
forebodings, is but a change of form and duration of existence. Religion, 
nature, conscience—all teach that there is a life beyond. When the frail 
casket that holds our better and nobler being is laid in the silent grave, 
the emancipated spirit will return to the Being who gave it, and we shall 
find homes prepared that the "eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 

entered into the heart of man/' 

Though cut off in the prime of life, in the midst of an honorable and 
useful career, our colleague did not live in vain. His influence will 
survive in his country, his state, and on the pages of ins countrj a 

history. 

We do not agree with the couplet— 

The evil that men do lives after them; 

The good is oft interred with their bones— 
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CONGRESSIONAL EULOGIES. 

BY CONGRESSMAN GRAFF. OF ILLINOIS. 

I believe that after all the greatest interest in his life was the inter¬ 
est he took In the affairs of the community in which he lived. He moved 
iu but one direction. He did not seek opportunity to get into the Record 
that he might see his name frequently appear. He made no play for 
public favor, he scrambled not for public notice, but moved always in 
the same direction, and that was in the direction of what ho conceived 
to be liia duty. 

So, then, from that standpoint and analysis of his life, I say that we 
are justified In spending this brief hour in tribute to tile memory of a man 
who stood as a fair type of the general level of American citizenship. 
He was a silent man. The silent forces of nature are the most powerful* 
Sound is not force. Ono of the greatffet forces of nature is that silent 
one which draws the waters from the oceans, the rivers, the ponds, and 
the creeks of the world, and takes them to the heights from which the 
generous clouds distribute them to the waste places of the earth; and 
so this silent man could not do otherwise than by his life exert a power¬ 
ful and uplifting influence for good in the community where ha lived and 
patiently worked and died. 

This man, who lived the satisfying life of content, is an example of 
the golden mean which is commended by Horace in the following lines: 

He that holds fast the golden mean, 

And lives contentedly between 
The little and the great. 

Feels not the wants that pinch the poor, 

Nor plagues that haunt the rich man’s door. 

Embittering all his state. 

The tallest pines feel most the power 
Of wintry blasts; the loftiest tower 
Comes heaviest to the ground; 

The bolts that spare the mountain’s side 
His cloucbcapt eminence divide. 

And spread the ruin round. 

But iho pagan poet, Horace, does not fulfill my purpose of illustra¬ 
tion or give full expression to this man's life; and bis translator, the 
Christian poet, Cowper, carries the thought to higher heights, which th* 
life of our colleague typified. 

And is this all? Gan Reason do no more 
Than bid me shun the deep and dread the shore? 

Sweet moralist 1 afloat on life's rough sea, 

The Christian has an art unknown to thee; 

He holds no parley with unmanly fears; 

Where duty bids he confidently steers, 

Faces a thousand dangers at her call, 

And, trusting in his God, surmounts them all. 
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’with Mr. Houle He was not a one-sided man, nor a man with but one 
idea or one virtue* He so blended graces and good qualities! so combined 
the traita and characteristics which distinguish men as lo be worthy of 
Antony's compliment to Brutus: 

His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mixed In him, that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, “This was a man!” 

He found his inspiration at. his fireside, and approached the ideal in 
his domestic life. He and his faithful wife, who was both his helpmeet 
and companion, inhabited as tenants in common that sacred spot called 
home, and needed no court to define their relative rights and duties. 
The invisible walls which shut in that home and shut out all else had 
their foundations upon (he earth and their battlements in the skies* No 
force could break them down, no poisoned arrows could cross their top, 
and at the gates thereof love and confidence stood ever upon guard. 

in such a home the devoted parents reared a loving and dutiful 
family, and lived to see each son and daughter settle in life* And for¬ 
tune had so smiled upon the children, that the father was as far removed 
from anxious care concerning them an bis beautiful estate. Runnymede, 
overlooking the Miami valley, was removed from the noise and turmoil 
of the busy city with whose history Ills achievements were entwined. 
He did not leave to his children that doubtful blessing, a large fortune, 
but he left that priceless heritage which money cannot buy—a name 
without a stain, a reputation without a blemish. 

He was a man of surpassing geniality, and his cheerful face shed 
its radiance on all around him. It was my good fortune to sit by him 
during both terms of Congress, and 1 learned to look for the friendly 
salutation with which he greeted me every morfting. He was a boon 
companion, and allowed no humor to escape him. He abounded in wise 
proverbs, in stories and in fables, and in all the affairs of life mingled 
with an artist's skill the lively colors with the grave. 

With him citizenship was a sacred trust as well as a privilege, and 
in the discharge of its responsibilities he exercised the most conscien¬ 
tious care. He was a politician in the sense that he was a student of the 
science of government, and a successful legislator in that he wrought 
into effective law the principles in which ho believed. He possessed all 
the characteristics of the statesman. He reasoned out each proposition 
that camo before him with a singleness of purpose and a desire to know 
the right. ***..,.,,,* 

He was honest, both with himself and with others. Not only was he 
incorruptible so far as pecuniary influences go, but he was true to his 
own convictions. His fidelity to others was insured by strict adherence 
to the injunction— 

To thine own self be true; 

And it must follow, as the night the day 
Thou canst not then be false to any man, 
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are left behind feel thickening about us the darkness of bereavement, we 
may look upward and see wrought for us, in the blending of beautiful 
memories and ardent hopes, the miracle of divine love, the earthly life 
of those we have revered and cherished set in the splendor of the promise 
of the life immortal.—President Edward D. Eaton, D. D., LL. D. 


A PROMINENT RELIGIOUS WORKER. 

I should neither voice your desires, 1 think, friends, nor be true to 
my own feelings, did 1 not make my words at this time very largely 
words of personal tribute. There are times when sermons and exhorta¬ 
tion are appropriate. But her life has already preached the sermon. 
And because she is silent she exhorts us with a persuasiveness that words 
would not strengthen. We call her dead, but she is still in very vital 
relations to us. And because this is so I may be allowed to speak of 
her, not alone as a "departed friend," in the common phrase of funeral 
address, I may have the privilege, I am sure, of speaking of her by the 
old, familiar, loved name as I try to speak of what she has been to us all. 

As we think of her life we find many things that endeared her to us. 

I. She was a child of the city. 

II. She was a child of the church. 

The church of Christ has nothing in itself of which to boast, fts 
power, its fruitage is of God. And yet any church may be grateful, may 
take heart and go forward with good courage that has been instrumental 
in shaping such a life aB hers. Freely she received from the spiritual 
strength of the church, and freely she gave to it, everything that she 
could, for its richest upbuilding. 

III. And then in charitable work outside of the church she was 
ready, and faithful, and increasingly useful, 

IV. We find, therefore, in the outer circumstances of her life and of 
her death, some things that bring her near to us at this time, But there 
was something in her inner life that has drawn us to her far more. One 
thing was this: She was among ns as one who ministered. Her spirit 
was the spirit of service. 

She was not thinking of being ministered unto, but of ministering. 
We knew that what she was given to do would he faithfully and cheer¬ 
fully done, always, and we knew that it would be done upon principle 
instead of impulse, also. 

Her spirit was born of the Master’s love for her and her love for the 
Master. 

V. Then in these years when she has been most active among us, 
hers has been a growing character. It was a character sweetened and 
strengthened by a personal relation of loyalty and love to the Saviour 
Himseir. It was a character that was built upon eternal foundations ot 
truth and righteousness, and because of this it abides forever. It was a 
character that seemed Uj say, in every act, "I expect to pass this way 
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have brought us into that posture of soul in which such a degree of cour¬ 
age and insight became possible as to make the sacrifices of our war 
practicable by the will of the masses? 

It is sometimes said lhat Wesley and Whitefield, moving up and 
down the Atlantic coast as shuttles, wove together the sentiments of 
the thirteen colonies, and made union possible by creating a national 
spirit. We have no national daily journals, but wo have national orators, 
men whose words are heard from Plymouth Rock to Golden Gate; and 
it is on a few men who reach the whole nation that we must depend 
for the unification of sentiment in great crises. It is true the press 
echoes itself, and so illls the land, and on the highest matters is substan¬ 
tially a unit; but sometimes the press is not as courageous as the plat- 
form* In most great crises of unpopular reform, the platform takes the 
initiative* Especially in the anti-slavery contest was it notoriously true 
that the abolitionist platform was vastly in advance of the press and of 
the pulpit. It was Mr, Phillips* oratory, as I think, which imparted, more 
than any other weapon in the hands of one man, anti-slavery zeal to the 
North, and gave to the commonwealths which resisted the rebellion such 
moral preparation as made their victory in tlie Civil War possible. 

Boston mobbed Wendell Phillips, Let this city now reverently, 
proudly, and yet penitently build his monument, Machines said that 
the character of a city is determined by the character of the men it 
crowns* This American reformer's hands were clean from any stain 
of gold. He did not love place or pelf. It was to plain living and high 
thinking that he consecrated Ins life. His gains were given away in 
silent philanthropy. It is certain that the last person whose interest lie 
(bought of was himself. That unspeakably sacred relation of his to an 
invalid wife—how dare we name it in public over his open grave except 
as we look into the coffin through tears? More than once he said: "She 
was my inspiration." Was this the chief secret of his power? This man 
almost never unveiled to mortal gaze the holy of holies of his spirit, in 
which lie dwelt alone with God, He said at Theodore Parker's funeral: 
“Mine is not Parker's faith. Mine is the old faith of New England." 1 
heard the authoress of the “Battle Hymn of the Republic" say last night 
to a hushed assembly, "Wendell Phillips was orthodox of the orthodox," 
He would not worship with the churches of Boston; but, in the darkest 
days of the struggle with slavery, he and some of those who were most 
nearly of his own heart were accustomed to meet on the Sabbath in 
private homes to observe the holy service of the Lord's Supper. The 
faith of this servant of humanity was not a creed merely, but a life, 
“Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord; for they rest from their 
labors and their works do follow them,” In this career the faith explains 
the works* By birth an aristocrat, by conviction a democrat, by faith a 
theoerat, Wendell Phillips was by Christian necessity a reformer. Let 
us look into our own duties through the lenses of these tears. We all 
are passing to the majority of souls* Lincoln, Sumner, Garrison, Emer¬ 
son, Phillips, have gone,—and we are going! God grant that each of us 
who are alive may sell his existence as dearly an this holy soul did his* 
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X have heard say during the last few days with that peculiar conscious¬ 
ness of this close relationship, “He was our doctor.” 

There seemed to come from him something more than his medi¬ 
cine; it was his personality. The patient was better before the drops 
were administered. 

There was pathetic significance in the procession that has been com¬ 
ing to this church door during these last two days. Old and young, 
scantily clad and well to do, the workman and the employer, the student 
and the man of business. “He saved my life.” “He brought my child 
through.” "He was always willing, so gentle, so strong, so kind!” 

It is no wonder that in the naming of the disciples and early Chris¬ 
tian leaders of the New Testament, while they called one the zelot, one 
the publican, one the son of thunder, Luke, the physician, they called 
“the beloved.” And we realize something of the pathos, yet strength 
and comfort of the lonely Paul, physically weak and wrecked, when he 
told how all his followers save one had left him; we could guess who 
that one was. It was the physician, “Only Luke Is with me.” 

How many times the pastor conies to the hush of a quiet room where 
perhaps an only daughter is breathing out her last with the strange 
sad struggle, and in the silent room with parents and family circle there 
is but one other, the doctor, whose very heart is bleeding because he 
cannot give back the precious life. 

A doctor need be a good man, a true man, shall I not say a godly 
man, for he is often the sole counsellor to the departing spirit. 

It was said in derision of the one we call the "Great Physician” that 
"He saved others, himself, he could not save.” 

Not in derision but in sad and wondering earnest we have repeated 
these same words tluring these days. While the fever has worked its 
dreaded way those who have been brought back to life by his skillful 
care would gladly have done their utmost to do for him what he had 
done for them, but they could not. Disease makes no discriminations 
and when it finds the fruitful soil and ready conditions it does its work 
for high and low, unskilled patient and skilful physician. 

■ i ■ ■ 

When the mysteries of life are solved; when we come to know as 
we are known then and then only will the sad questions that we ask 
today he answered. We are in the midst of mystery. This event is 
not the only one that is unexplained. That this life should be cut off 
in iIs prime is but a part of the unexplained workings of law of nature, 
of Providence, Our only way is to do our best and trust. 

Our best prayer is this which I would put in your hearts and minds 
today: 

Lead kindly light amid the encircling gloom, 

Lead thou me on; 

The night is dark, and I am far lrom home, 

Lear! thou me on; 

Keep thou my feet; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene; one step enough for me, 

—Rev, Frederick T. Roast* 
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Paul, we are prepared to hear concerning them which are asleep, thf 
old friends, the young folks, the little angels, and those who are growing 
old in heaven. Only there is no old age there."—Sir W. Robertsnr 
Nicoll, D. D. 


ON THE DEATH OF A NOTED EDITOR. 

When 1 learned of the departure of Mr. C-, there came quickly 

to mind bright characteristics which had appealed to me through twenty 
years of intimate friendship. And the first I name was a high and 
reverent thought of life. Perhaps New England shows its keen and 

masterful spirit in nothing more clearly than in just that. Mr. C- 

came frem a trained and devout New England family; among the very 
foremost of her thoughtful and consecrated spirits he was reared. He 
believed that life is a trust for r. work. It would not have been like him 
to have said that very often, never prominently; but it was Ins to live 
it, and to show his estimate of a man's mission by the deep furrows that 
he cut, by some precious seed which he scattered, by the care which he 
gave that, which lie had planted, that it might lind root and grow and 
bear fruit. 

And there was wrapt up in this a remarkable thoroughness; in his 
early homo life, all through his college life and afterwards in the editor's 
chair, it was his to give his best powers to that which he undertook, 
and to do with his might what his hands found to do. While he gathered 
as best he could, and as every true nature does, from the resources which 
our civilization has given, he put these resources into liis own life; they 
disappeared and came back again with the stamp and finish and spirit 
of his own manhood, to go out and do the work of the man who gave 
life and utterance to them. 

Another marked characteristic was a conscientious loyalty to what 
he believed to be right and true. This led him to seek a liberal educa¬ 
tion; this led him and strengthened him through all the years of his 
devotion to his college curriculum. He was not seeking honors, though 
he won many, and these could not but have been pleasant to him; but 
he was seeking that which was above honors, with which he could 
enrich his life cud strengthen himself for bearing his part in enriching 
other lives. 

Another characteristic was perfect sincerity. Did it ever occur to 
you what an expressive origin that word has? It comes from two Latin 
words which signify “withouL wax,” pure honey; that is t.he thought 
that comes to me, in regard to my friend's life. Surrounded by the dissi¬ 
pating and clouding influences of life, i never saw, in the twenty years 
of our acquaintance, the least wavering from that high and pure pur¬ 
pose, from that manly and sincere life which characterized him from tb' - 
very first. To all this sincerity anti purity of purpose, bearing the mark 
of the noble chevalier, ‘‘without fear and without reproach,” he added a 
courage, a persistency, hidden, hut indomitable, planted in his life, and 
enduring even when the waslias hand of disease was laid upon him. 
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And when his thoroughness passed out into the larger field of 
human endeavor, it took on the form of a vast serviceableness. Men 
say that he was a philanthropist; and men say well. But let us not 
make the mistake of thinking that he was only a financial philanthropist. 
H is a large temptation among the wealthy to discharge their obligation 
by the easy writing of a check. lie accepted the doctrine of Christian 
stewardship; and no man that l have ever known lived it out more 
truly. He had the vision of the future. Once we walked together along 
a mountain path. A small tree had fallen across the way. 1 stepped 
over it and passed on. Speaking with no tone of rebuke in his voice and 
as if he were stating a common principle of his life, he said, as ho 
removed the obstruction: "1 believe it is a good plan to make it just as 
easy as possible for those who are to come after you." That deed was 
characteristic of his care over all the paths of our human life, lie 
wanted to servo the coming people. lie kept turning every day inci¬ 
dents into lessons ot' Tar-reaching service. In the Adirondacks we stood 
once beside the stump of a great pine tree. The hollowed center had 
given room for a slight amount of soil which had gathered either from the 
decay of the wood or from the bearing in of earth by the birds or the 
breezes. The adventurous tamarack had chosen this stump's heart as 
a place of growth and had pushed itself boldly up to the height of six 
feet. It occurred to me that in trying to grow thus upon another tree's 
foundation the tamarack had severely limited itself. Its tendrils soon 
struck the slowly decaying wood and could pierce no deeper. A wind- 
breath or a hand-push would dislodge the plucky sapling from its queer 
rooting. I remarked to Mr. Speare that the tamarack had made a mis¬ 
take. He saw more deeply and said: “No! The old tree after a while 
will only enrich the soil for the beuelit of the younger." May ! not say 
that he has done just that! He himself lived out those rine parables of 
the mountains he loved. If the Saviour’s word be true, that greatness 
has its root in service, then 1 affirm unwaveringly that here lies the body 

of a great man. 

This is his past. What of his present and future? My friends, tie 
has been a believer in Christ. Long ago he heard Him say: In my 
Father's house are many mansions. I go to prepare a place for you. 
I will come again and receive you nnto myself.” The promise of the 
Saviour has now been fullillecl.—Bishop Edwin II. Hughes, 


JOSEPH PARKER; IN MEMORIAM. 

SIR. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, D. D. 

1 am here today in obedience to Dr. Parker’s last and repeated 
request, and no other constraint would have induced me to speak at such 
a time as this. 1 know, however, that I speak for all, when I say that it 
is with songs of praise that we remember the dear father in Cod who 
has now entered the blessed and everlasting rest. We cannot but mourn 
that he has left us. We mourn as Christians; the whole Christian 
church mourns for one of the greatest preachers Christ ever called. We 
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things are the exact equivalents in life of the opportunities and talents 
that God has given us. It is true that we must all he empty-handed in 
the casket, and yet it is far from the truth to say that one must appear 
a pauper before the throne of Christ, when the “bright angel of Death” 
calls us to the inheritance of the blessed, Did not Jesus say: “Lay up 
for yourselves, treasures in heaven?” 

This, our brother tried most faithfully to do, and, so far as human 
judgment can determine, his share of heavenly riches, is now abundant. 
Into the next world he carried with him, 

I, A beautiful character, 

IL An overflowing and happy disposition, 

III, A triumphant faith in God and love for Christ and His Interests 
among men. 

IV. The ardent love of his life*long companion, and the high esteem 
of his friends. You all recognize our aged brother as one of your best 
citizens, and why? Pray, let me answer that question. 

It was because he put something into life, the exact equivalent of 
which found expression in his sunny temper, his diligent devotion to 
duty, his ardent love for the church, and his high esteem for the obliga¬ 
tions of the brotherhood of man. 

And what did he put into life? What was the price he paid for these 
treasures which h© transferred from earth to heaven? Again I want 
the privilege of answering. It was, first, the pure coin of faith in God, 

It was, second, devotion to the church, and that for which the 
church stands. 

The things which will enrich us in glory and which will embellish 
our memory after we are gone, are those which, by the Divine law of 
Christian growth, we have attained through great cost. 

Let me urge upon you then, today this sacred lesson, learned from 
the beautiful life of one brother's eighty-four years sojourn on earth, 
more than two-thirds of which has been spent in your midst to lay up 
treasures in heaven, where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt and 
where thieves do not break through and steal. 

Sometimes we all must sever th© ties that bind us to this world. 
In that hour would you have your dying pillow soft, and your passing 
hour a triumphant entrance into the majestic presence of Jehovah, the 
King of Kings, and the Lord of Lords? 

Names that live long after those who bore them are dead, are not 
those chiseled in marble and granite, but those which God has exalted 
because they have proven their right to immortality. 

If in life we fail to exchange our abilities and our wealth for the 
coin of eternal riches, we must expect that the shroud in which we shall 
be laid to rest, shall contain no price with which to purchase a cherished 
memory among men. 

This quiet and solemn hour today is most certainly a fit time for 
earnest thinking on th© part of many who are making life an arid desert 
Instead of transforming it into a rich and abundant garden of fruits that 
shall abide.—Rev. Victor Frank Drown. 
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"I do not know—of course, we do not know—whether the departed 
ones are conscious of what is going on on earth. If I knew that she 
was, I would send her a message that we are coming on after her. She 
went without a pain, without a struggle, just like a person going to sleep. 
And now we are to lay her body away to await His coming in resurrec¬ 
tion power. When I see her in the morning she is to have a glorious 
body. The body Moses had on the Mount of Transfiguration was a better 
body than God buried on Pisgata. When we see Elijah he will have a 
glorious body. That dear mother, when I see her again, is going to have 
a glorified body. (Looking at her face.) God bless you, mother; we 
love you still. Death has only increased our love. Good-bye for a little 
white, mother.” 

i r 


A GODLY MOTHER. 

Another sweet and and beautiful lire has gone home; but she has 
left us a legacy. No one can look back on her memory without feeling 
that there is such a life as a God-filled life. The church, home, and society 
loses heavily when such a life takes its flight; but there are, however, 
many compensations, tier many friends feel that she is the happier, 
and we are all made better in heart and richer in soul when we reflect 
on her blessed life. 

No one who knew her could help but know that she had found the 
secret to the happy life, but not every one knows the secret. All results 
require a cause. Pigs do not grow on thistles. There Is a center—a key¬ 
note—a dominant chord in each life, whether great or small. Discover 
that center and all else will follow readily. Listen for that keynote and 
you can hear all the harmonies and discords that float around it. You 
can tell where that life will come out, for you have found the star that 
leads and the power that guides. We know the center of her life was 
Christ. We believe she could say with Paul, "For me to live is Christ, 
to die is gain.” She had changed centers from self to Christ. This new 
Centering of life's affections must come io teach person’s life who lives. 

Her will had become His will; her life was not only like His life, but 
was His life; in Him she lived and moved and had her being. Her life 
was hid with God. She had discovered the abundant life and made it hers 
every day and hour. She had made the greatest discovery of the age, 
yea, of all ages—life—the opulence of a God-filled life. 

The best evidence of the virtue of Christianity is a Christian. When 
philosophy and science fail then life and love convince and convict 
Let us be thankful that we can look back with a certainty on some lives 
redeemed and filled with love. 

She had a Christian face. It was calm, strong and hopeful. In this 
age of doubting and disquietude, it is a boon to find a face with ali the 
lines of care erased. A confidence in God had filled her face with a look 
of calm hopefulness. A pure heart and a clear conscience had given 
her a countenance beaming with love which looked one square in the face 
—ah! looked into the heart, having the effect of a loving rebuke which 
virtue always gives to vice. 
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deeps of virtue and honesty that stretch toward a just and rigbteom 
God, 

Let us remember our beloved friend for what he was, but let 
not forget that lie owed ail he was to Another, to the greatest Friend 
tr.ere is, I know he would wish me to say little, but he certainly would 
wish me to say this: 


“‘Thou, O Christ, art all I want. 

More than all in Thee I And,” 

He knew and we all knew, that we cannot live a worthy life in our 
own strength, but we can humbly and heartily trust in our Redeemer 
and Lord, as he did* 

The scenery of that immortal hope we can conceive of in a measure 
from the elements of our mortal life. Memory's peaceful retrospect is 
there; the satisfaction of conscience when duty has been, done is there; 
reason delights there in its perception of the truth, and there affection 
feels as never before the glow of sympathy and inspiration, Combining 
these into one full thought glorified by the eternal presence of God and 
by whatever other resources the great reality beyond contains, we sur* 
render our friend and all our loved ones to this vision of the highest 
which "the pure in heart" have obtained* 

So let the ripe fruit fall* He goes beyond to beckon us, and with 
him and all who are of the assembly of the Church of the Firstborn, we 
may finally take our appointed place. For they are there; they who 
were once mourners here below and knew then as we still know that 
the day's burden is no dream* Now, transformed, enriched and ready 
for all God's perfect will, they offer their ransomed energies to a flaw¬ 
less and eternal service which is perfect freedom and unalloyed delight. 

"Then said he, T am going to my Father's; and though with great 
difficulty I have got hither, yet now 1 do not repent me of all the troubles 
I have been at to arrive where I am* My sword I give to him that 
shall succeed me in my pilgrimage, and my courage and skill to him that 
can get it. My marks and scars I carry with me, to be a witness for me 
that I have fought His battles who shall now be my Redeemer* 1 ” 

"When the day that he must go hence was come, many accompanied 
him to the riverside, into which, as he went, h© said, "Oh, Death! where 
is thy sting?" And as he went down deeper he said, "Oh, Gravel where 
is thy victory?" So he passed over, and ail the trumpets sounded for 
him on the other side,"—Rev* S. Parkes Cad man, D, D, 


D* L. MOODY'S MOTHER* 

(When Mrs* William R* Moody had concluded her song, "Crossing 
the Bar," at the funeral of Mrs. Moody, Mr. D. U Moody rose from his 
place with the family, and, hearing in his hands the old family Bible and 
a worn book of Devotions, came forward. Standing by the body of his 
mother, he said:) 
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girl -wins tbe father most; but for father or mother it is a blessed day 
That brings the little girl so sweet, so dependent, so affectionate, so full 
of love and care. 

Eleven years is long enough to bind tbs ten drills very tight about 
the heart. The various stages or early childhood have been passed 
through one by one. The long dresses, the short dresses, the learning to 
sit up, to creep, to laugh and prattle; the difficult words one by one; the 
learning to walk; the first toys; the inevitable doll, and dolls. The first 
sober tlioughts the time when the little one instead of being altogether 
helped, becomes a little helper: the days of those questions, and thoughts, 
those long, long thoughts; for a child’s mind is deep like the sea. 

Sometimes she will come in with a question that will almost startle from 
its deeper meaning. 

A true child’s mind turns naturally to God. Prayer is as natural 
to a child as breathing, God is not far away to a child. The pure in 
heart see God, and so the pure child sees Him, better than we who have 
become more complex in our motives. We have much to learn from a 
child. Jesus took the little one as a type of what one should be who 
would enter the kingdom of heaven. It is the type of trustful purity 
and simplicity. 

This is on© of the lessons that childhood brings us, and if we can¬ 
not keep the child we can keep the lesson. I sometimes think that every 
life, however short, has had its mission. God certainly does not measure 
things by years. lie will paint in frost beautiful pictures upon the 
window pain; and then the light of the sun will in a moment melt it 
away. And yet the picture had a purpose and fulfilled its mission. The 
beautiful flowers, the sweet rose bud nods its modest head kissed by the 
dew, and blushing at the sight of rosy dawn, then it is picked, or if it 
matures, its leaves fall; yet no one will say tbe rose has lived in vain. 

This little Hie has not been in vain, it lias been worth more than 
all it cost, even if we take into account this last cost of sorrow. The 
poet is true when he says: "It is better to have loved and lost, tnan 
never to have loved at all.”—Rev. F. T. Rouse. 
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children, and therefore they were of little account. If it had been a 

man, it would have been regarded differently. If It had been one who 

was known in human affairs, if it had been a counter of money, men 

would have said, "Oh, what a loss to society!” but it was only a little 
child. 

Now, this feeling of the Saviour in regard to little children is like 
the feeling of the mother and lather heart; but men's feeling of the 
unvalue of little children as measured by wliat they are worth to the 
affairs of society is akin to that of the disciples when they would hinder 
little children from coming to Christ; and my thought of the freshness, 
the unperverted, pure, royal nature that is in little children (I mean not 
the potential evil which is In them, but that in them which when tho 
body drops away, discloses itself at once in the Kingdom of l-leaven in 
beauty and in rare angelic perfection)—to my thought that element in 
childhood dames forth in the other world with a conspicuous and 
importance which we know very little of. It seems that there is a pro¬ 
vision fcr it. It seems that there is a kingdom in the other life for 
children. It seems that there are appointed guardians for them here and 
that they are receiving welcome there. I take it that they as much 
enlarge their spheres of experience and of receptivity in going forth 
as little children as we do ours in going forth as adults, and that they 
are better off by as much as heaven in better than this world—not, how¬ 
ever, in the vague and general sense in which we are accustomed to 
speak of it saying, “We have escaped temptation and sickness and 
various evils. J hat is all true; but I mean that there is a special 
summer in heaven, that there is a ripening spot in the other life, into 
which children go, where they are peculiarly blessed, and that all the 
touches and hints of revelation, all the glances, as it were, of Christ’s 
eye in looking at them, and His whole mode of teaching about them, 
indicate that their ascent to glory is with peculiar blessings, 

So I give forth my children into clouds that are both within and 
without rosy with light I look upon the upgoing of the little child’s 
spirit as perhaps the rarest and sweetest sight that the angel beholds in’ 
heaven, T he entrance of these little unstained creatures into the pres¬ 
ence of the dear Father of all—as it were, their laps from heaven, and 
the small segment of the circle which they describe before they light 
upon the boughs there—this I look upon as one of the most joyous ele¬ 
ments of half disclosed truth. 

If it, be a great blessing to have our children called, received, and 
rendered safe, and advanced in honor, we ought not to look upon the 
earthware side of these phenomena—-certainly not in such a way as to 
quite eclipse the brightness, the blessedness, the beauty and the glad¬ 
ness of the other and heavenly side—that of the departure of little chil¬ 
dren. For with us is the earth earthly; with us is the dishonored body, 
which in the battle is overthrown; and the little child, before ever it 
has entered the list, is outrun, as it were, and beaten. This part of it is pre¬ 
sented to our bodily sense; but the other, that they are borne into the 
bosom of Christ, that they are lifted up into the eternal smile, that they are 
the peculiarly elect of the heavenly life, that they have come to those 
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Uxe^cteHrer'llgh^rf ^Teu^MiTTiT 0 ^ % darkliess m>w, and in 

rebellious feelings now.—Rev. Robert Forbes* D? al “° St excitea 


THE MAIDEN, GOD’S FLOWER. 

REV, WM* RAINEY BENNETT, E. D 

«■£ “ s ffirsr £ ™? rrr ua i -r • - 

flying beyond the western hm, ' .. , , s and sends ihe® 

dewdrops, each drop burning like the sun hin^eff 8 t" 1 ' WUb tiiamond 
,a f da,. and hope a „d Joy beamed from r* A f!' ^ “ * 

sweetest oJL * aa ‘ *“« ‘ST 

to earth to hear if it were in tune O what' <„ f, ear close 

Juae. But before tbe morning was scarce' begtT ™Z<2 “ m “ 

came up very fast, and grew thicker and thicker Th» .? Ir ° S,! - “ 

and darker. Not one cleim nf ,r,.ir) ,, C Cr * Ibe day S rew darker 

to give man one ray of hope The d-rv j, I,11sh tkrough tluit stormcloud 
the storm-terrible.- fnrlbT It’lhlrle’d SSiTU?-'?? C ™ 8 

waste and desolation. rTere wa s mueb I V™*"* ™ t11 aU ™« 
valley of strong oaks. mourning and crying in that 
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m June so rare as that bright life It c ,vr h ' 1 ? Wa ® never a day 
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their sweetest perfume for her pleasure it ^ T 

Bhe was near. All was happiness, all was light S W6en 

™ - warning but a heart- 
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It took root and grew into l v„! ! gave hope to a little seed, 

ugly wounds on thole Tr^ —red over 

growing a seed of love audVt wilV ™ V 18 n,0rnin 8' life has started to 
its healing leaves of mernorv Afiri 'eT fHG1 tbe wounded hearts with 
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Lord Jesus was here on earth He called little children to Him, took 
them up in His arms and blessed them. 

He is the same yesterday, today and forever, and He loves your 
ehiiil. It is safe with Him. Do not think of it as a lonely, wandering 
uncared-for spirit in a dark, mysterious world, but as a happy little child 
m the bright Paradise of God, with pleasant companions, in the midst 
o rightness and joy. No day of gloom ever dawns upon it, and there 

is no night to bring it terror. Ah-the child is safer where it is now 
toan if it were even in your Joying arms. 

"In Paradise reposing, by Life’s eternal well, 

The tender Iambs of Jesus, in greenest pastures dwell. 

The angels, once their guardians, their comrades now in grace 

With them in love adoring, see God, the Father's face." 

3. Your child is spared all earthly sorrow. 

The child will never know trial or tribulation. It has gone out of 

. e region where these abound. No temptation or sin will reach it. Tn 

that blessed home none ever go astray. You can always say; "Thank 
God my child is safe." 

4. Your child sends you a message. 

Not in words, but its very condition in that blessed world is a 

message to you. It bids you be tender and helpful to all about you 
who are still struggling in this earthly life. 

5. Your child waits to welcome you home at last. 


THE EVER OPEN ARMS OF THE LORD JESUS. 

REV. GEO. WOLFE SHINN, D. D. 

If we turn to the world at such a time as this for words of conso¬ 
lation the best the world can say to us is—"Forget your troubles. Dismiss 
from your minds all thought of this present aflliction and absorb your¬ 
selves in something else." But we cannot forget. This sorrow is all 
too real, too keen, for forgetfulness. This little one brought so much 
gladuesB, awakened so many songs In these hearts—that they cannot 
forget. They do not want to forget. They would dwell upon the sweet 
memories of the past, but the very sweetness of those memories makes 
more vivid the affliction which has taken away the dear one. The world 
cannot comfort us by its opiates of forgetfulness. 

We turn to the philosophy of the day. W e ask of men’s learning 

some expressions that will console us but what do we receive? They 

tell US of the inevitableness of death. It is an event common to all. 

The> tell us of mighty forces working imperceptibly, of the feeble 

resistance we can make, and of the result that can only be postponed 

and net prevented. We grant it, but why did it come so soon here? 

Why was not this child permitted to live until the three score years 

and ten? Why was it not permitted to continue its blessed ministry 
of joy in this house? 
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BY HON. E. J. BURKETT, OF NEBRASKA. 

To my mind the higb.Bt tribute that can be paid to any man la that 
" more otten than aU others vole* 

upon the occasion of the f uneral in his home city, t f a t ^ waa 
tarian principle and ^ce ML beyond 

generous even to is abounded fraternity, and that he loved 

XTlX- ^n and was willing to sacrifice his personal 

55. that others - 

open grave, surrounded > ™ ind driving the sleet 

iSSr HrE^r “ ns s 

Drumtochty—Bonnie Brier Bush. 

That story impresses the fact, as you remember, that to great 

her George Howe sacrificed his comfort and personal tastes f P . 

, tkun himself” as one of the characters says. But m turn a . 
ter than 1 > gathered together from all classes to lay 

S5 X at Tbo 8 the city was there, and tbe ■««*» 

SOn r.r“d through tbe veins o. tbe one and tracbtg bis 
ancestry to the “beautiful queen." be gloried in the nob e pedigree. T 

° th ZyT' “wtth e th"r B too '•ytu remember, tafpTor doTn^llea Chaamhers 
Sy it was a* cosmopolitan gatberlag. They blended their tears an 
shared their sorrows-tbe rich and tbe poor tbe high and the low, nobd 
ity and peasant. For each and all he had done something. 

Our beloved congressman is gone. He lives now only by his example 

fellow-men. 

BY U S SENATOR ALLEN, OF NEBRASKA. 

T,,e r 

r^amlg taTtb .: the intmortauty of tbe soul, and be loved ,0 repeat 

the words of Longfellow: 

Life is real! life is earnest! 

And the grave is not its goal; 

Dust tliou art, to dust Teturnest, 

Was not spoken of the soul, 

, a> i f,„ m limp to eternity before he had lived the allotted 

three Tcore and ten years, it is not within the province of his most 
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, , flB he aied before the first touch of age; before the first 

prefer to die as he hie , ^ oae realizeB the failure of power- 

disappoiDtmentthat^t ^ th0 successes of victorious life, to 

to go OU when all men looking on regret the loss, 

die in the ham . , . , d l sympathize with those whom 

So today I do not mourn or tEM Ho h a. 

he M le<t dettind tat ' 0 a futnre ot added use- 

gone beyond, we of t .trength be Las laid down here will be 

fulness, where the port- c , j[ldlli0n5 i0 be need in greater Helds of 

rrrrz sat» «* — m ^ 

We peer into the impenetrable a a ' , t , ;e cad , G 0 f human 

in the infinite silence and there is ^ whlapcr our messages ot 

fg* teThorwThSrgone betore, and with the ear of faith wait the 
answer of our prayers* 
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ft => chaotic *# 

immortality any more than you God. and there 

arguments that cannot be answered that u.ll ^ ^ ^ to 

is no system of arguments» tot car J. ^ prove it . He made no 
prove immortality. Jesus CtoW g ^ argu y meilt iQ the Bible on either 
argument on unmorta y. The Bible assumes them both. It 

of these two improvable ^ uestl °° 9 ,,... The Bible assume s that immor- 
assumeg God and it assumes im _ ^ t6 u. an <j the great reason 

tality exists irrespective o w , _ patriarchs and the Israelites 

perhaps why the Bible did no ^mj***^ descriptions of the 
more about this Bubject was becau . religions. All the heathen 

future life that were contained m t >e' _ ‘ ^ ^ what man would he like 

religions abounded W oul‘d Tje doing in the other world 

in the other woild, as to , Tesus Christ neither argued 

There is the same to what it would be like. "In 

about immortality noi went l w ould have 

my Father’s house are many mansions. If it wore 

told you. I go to prepare a place or j e sus. What sort of 

"If a man die shall he live ^ a ' n . pe’do? Jesus does not tell you. 
body? Jesus does not tell you. . u j eaus does not tell you 

"What shall he be like? Jesus does l am there ye may 

any oE these things, but He simp y • tbere would have satisfied 
be also.” The consciousness that Go _ ^ m&de death so terrible 

Job, would have satisfied any pa ^ union between God and a pious 

to them was the peaking _ _ Jesua that He would be there, 

aoul. The mere at a tem . " T, 1( , cib or David or Isaiah, or 

would have been supreme satisfaction to Jacob 

2% the 00 — great MM tta ■«»*»*■ ua only m Goa 

But Jesus told us more tlian that ^ , t8 highest 

would he there, but He told us that £. «■» “* 0 “ Gr ln a way that 

and best sense. Love in 0 , . tbe restrictions that are associated 

love cannot be seen now, li things and enables 

with tbe bun,ou bod^ « «- ““^trivial, that might be 
US to build our hopes, not upon (leiu _ t> broad , universal, 

misrepresented and we ,tlonod aud cannot be denied, 

abstract, eternal truths that ^ ; modern movements of 

"If a man die shall he live ^ ^ ' g0 to anawe r this question 

life go to prove the rea i y « ^ Job ’ as ^ e d as a vague hope, and 

which Joh asked at a * re ality that cannot be denied. The 

transform it into a blesse £ „ overturned are confirmed by 

evidences tor this truth » *£_* of this truth bring 

all modern philosophy and soicnc .. greatest satisfaction. 

i,ome to our hearts in our hours oi temptation i . 

and tu our hours of sorrow the most suhlrme comforb ^ & 

There is another tbongbt ftat „e isn’t tinlshed 

when be dies What man ijir What was the use of worhing at a man 
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-is “[ree from all sorrow and rejoicing in the presence of the Lord," The 
place of their abode is described as containing everything that man 
craves for or desires, and as free from everything tliac man tears 01 dis- 
tikes The streets are spoken of as "golden," and the gates and walls 
of the City as of "pearl and precious stones”-thc things for which men 
struggle and strive on earth; and then the “night of darkness, the sea 
of separation,” the emblem of sorrow and unrest, the paui that raos, 
the sorrow that crush the heart, the tears that dim the eyes-all these 
things are absent from the home of those who fall asleep m Jesus. 

The same Scriptures assure us that we can have a “title clear to 
this home above, for while John wrote his Gospel in order that men 
might believe that Jesus was the Christ and have lde through trusting 
in His name, he wrote his iirst epistle that the believers might know 
that they were redeemed and that they had "an inheritance that w 
sure " Paul was sure of it—so was John, and away hack m the ear y 
da vs Job could say with confidence, “I know that my Redeemer liveth 
and he had the assurance that some day he would stand in His presence. 

All these Scriptures come to us for a purpose. We are warned of 
the brevity and of the uncertainty of life in order that "we may number 
our days and apply our hearts to wisdom" and do the right and serve 
God while while the day of opportunity lasts. We arc told about t 
future state in order that believers may be freed from the fear of death 
and from the bondage that follows that fear, and in order that 
tians sorrow not for their departed "as those who have no hope. The 
promises* are U> stroagthen and encourage the Christians con- 

cerniatr their own future and also to comfort the hearts of the bereaved 
concerning their loved ones who died in the Lord. 

The glory of the Christian religion is in this—that it is a religion 
for childhood, for manhood, for old age. for sickness, and for death a 
religion for time and for eternity, for the Lord Jesus who came to save 
men from their sins came also to redeem their lives and to tree hose 
who through fear of death were all their lifetime subject to bond* g *, 
to plant in thoir hearts a hope, to be like an anchor of the soul—sure 
and steadfast, a hope that would purify their lives and cheer their sou 
in death, so that they could say as Paul did say, “for me to ivc 
Christ and to die is gain."—Rev. William Patterson, It. D. 


IS THERE ANOTHER LIFE? 

REV. JOHN 11A LOOM S1XAW, D. D. 

There is no if about death. It is the great certainty of time. All 
men sconer or later, without exception and without discrimination, 
must die. Next to the question of our origin, and racking, pernaps, befor 
it in practical interest, is that other momentous question oL destinj - 
Wlnt does death mean—annihilation or promotion, the rising or the set¬ 
ting of the sun, the end or the beginning of life, the entrance upon an 
unbroken sleep or the gateway through which we pass into an endless 
existence? Let us attempt to frame an answer to this question. 
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II i Jut is a belief i» immortality reasonable? Reason is 

The nature of creation makes it reasonable. There must be- 
tbere *-a rn^ose in everything, what purpose would there be m 
creation! if°he were made only for this brief span? The only way 
in which to reconcile the inequalities and injustices of human l.te, t ^ 

r rs ii/rrr 

reversed. "If in this life only we have hope in Christ., we arc oi 
most miserable.” 

The nature of the soul also justifies the belief. Although the soul 
i8 now united to the body, it has a life of Its own, and m an ™Portan 
sense is independent of it. It belongs to a wholly different sphere. Is t 
therefore at all unreasonable to believe that, when that, part o o 
being which is material and belongs exclusively to this material wor , 
dies the other part, which we call the soul and belongs to a totally dit 
ferent sphere-the sphere of the unseen and immaterial shou 
i, native air and stilt continue to exist? No more unreasonable no less 
likely’ than that a balloon charged with rarer air should instantly upon 

being released ascend to a higher altitude. 

The nature of life is equally in its favor. Life is the most mysterious 

and subtle thing in the universe, and its escape from the body at deal 
is rniite in keeping with its character. Wherever it is found it shows a 
tondoucy "o continuity, item tbo need that Carefully bides the I 
away and carries it over to the succeeding season, to tbe traits a 
tendeacies which heredity transmits from one deaeration to .not • 
Tmlostructibllity is no less strikingly a characteristic of hie, whetn. 
S"e sJcessfui resistance ot plant life to the HI :« 
the nosthumous influence that emanates from every human __ 
cannot be obliterated. Science tells us that while force can be diffused 
it cannot he destroyed, neither is matter destructible at the hands of 
man- and we believe both of these statements. Does it not call for . 
less credulity to believe that so subtle, so mysterious, so divme a thmg 
as life is imperishable? Surely, when all these varied con81 
are taken into account, the theory of another life seems em 

reasonable, 

III Is immortality probable? That which is reasonable is always 
more or less probable; but add to the arguments from nature from ho 
character of the soul, and from the genius of life, which we have i ■ 
cited to establish its reasonableness, the argument from instinct, and t 
probability is as strong as it could be and not become absolute certainty 
immortality is one of the two great instincts of the. human tad. ^ 
men feel, in different degrees but from a universal intuition, that tne 

r a r ir r;•- «, — 

humanity. 
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the implied hope futur e well-being. The Jew 

IToltZouldl-l farewell in a phrase which denotes Wm 

“May your going out and c°nimg m be m peaca . «*L « ^ ^ 

say, “Chairete,” which »&*** ^ * °\, J ak the Romance m 

guases, Italian and Freuch, lor example us. 

"Adieu,'; which «g»G» “e btoBsedly'■ The English "Farewell" sug- 
*\vohl” signifies. May you live 9 rf i ,, eood-by© M is a 

wie (terse hen,” (till we meet again). 

fc r r^lss. 1 i" ess? - 

T*f to todl ^“?° „i 'Goodly,” in modern timed. The Hebrew 

JI1 the heueo >u " coi ncldeuce, to indicate that the sense in which 

language seems, y “F ell” or “Good-by,” was unknown to our 

we now employ the words haiewell with lhe bUiSse d 

ancestors. Parting and 1 ® a ] 6 '^ logy oI thQ “parting” phrases, 

hope of final reunion, and if the - i t d meails anything, 

used by the nations, whose languages y o 1mos t’everywhere inter- 

it 8U gg e ets that the bidding of farewell lias been almost everywiiei 

twined with the hope of meeting again. 

whoever men take their earthly leave of dear ones, there also 

” *r s-r r 

soul are e»ual. All Hint is sweet and pure m „ ig!l er 

. it +T 1 nt after life is over nere, uierrc «■ » 

bound up n ^ it is possible that the general aspiration of 

life elsewhere and v\ni & f ,* f . r of the universe, 

humanity is based on a JSriiUty of mankind holds the belief 

dear that "God will not leave man's **M“£**^ ** hut 
SSISS& * W they arc not for S o«tem 
„„w this hope arose noue can tell with Site 

S&W 3S£* IS 

rr^ arts s.sss?sss ■-« & » «* 
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we live on elsewliore. There is »“IvToct « 
end to that force in us whic w® c ^ n letter in which there is 

r o r ”Lery""do“l on to all eternity worhing out its 
restiny. Every act of ™ 

!£*$£*« whh dire result, ggg Z 

"SU" — % ** g « 

Our deeds reproduce themselves and constitute u ,a mmree of hless 

aesrx s«sbs 

at us in tt.0 continuity of God's law there is no hreah Do good and 

g? 

■ to the immortality of human influence, none can raise a single 
grave; to the lmmortaiaj „„ wr |t large on 

logical objection. Sometimes as we recaU the ™m 1 J the 

history's pages, we think that those who failed m [hen ilw 
failures of the world. But how undeceived we are today. Neio, — 
dm- Napoleon, were considered among the greatest successes■ o 

Who can re^r^'e'great 

ss=f 2S M : ~: 

Napoleon, ami when Alexander shall he execrated these men shall 
the grateful blessings of an uplifted humanity. 

“So live that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, that moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death. 

Thou go not, like the quarry slave at night. 

Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 

Like one who wraps the drapery of Ins couch ^ 

About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 

SO live that when you are dead youi shallibe^ 
loved ones may find in you an inspiration to goodness. ^ 

the house of God shall be a testimony to your cliaiactu. , _ 

reUgion shall find through you a witness to its great heneBcence.^50 

live that if your children do evil, they shall not be a e o^ h— yQU 

my father taught me; this my mother 8ic ™’ e ™ r So live 

shall enjoy to its fullness the happiness of the Immortality 

that when gone you shall not be forgotten. 
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harvest Now Christ represents HimseR 

slept Here is the great human family, and Ooa 

harvest shall he gathered home, ^ ws 

But sometimes^ beReTe the fact while we are net 

i ms£ ? srs 

of ft. act. Let UB inuetrate rat. th« « m the par- 

time. That the earth sends f°«h the g» c]1Mge4 ttt o the 

tides of eartli, the sunlight, ' forth wheat and 

green leaft Bp what precess do« one £** # 

another corn? How Is it tha p - ‘ darker shade of the dahlia. 

into the beautiful color of 1a<n We know that the earth 

The inoue is mysterious, b flowers b ; oom in the garden ,and that 

is covered with verdure, _ folia#©- but by w f hat process this is 

the trees are all beaut! u -th^foliage, ^ ^ procee d step 

brought about we canno SB iB beyond tbe inveetigatiou of 

Sf 01 lts a — ent ,s 

mystci ioub. KineR ,-trt tlip horizon 

Look again at those Norton ;X 

and then ascend m doubts that he sees the phosphor- 

that the heavens are mummed w we may ask 

escent currents Hitting over the face of 

how they are produced? under the weight 

Well did Newton £ t ke ocean’s beach, gathering 

of years, that he was like a little c aroimd , B ut we have 

a few pebbles from the vast heaps - f God . still, the mina 

a firm basis when we listen t? t^^eclaration ot be 

sometimes turns away an a ' D not the particles of the human 
resurrection? is it not mpos ' J tB and of substances that may 
body enter into the ^mpoSMon the body ls burned, tbe 

bones ground to powder .and the ashes ^ reunitedV C an they be 

in the ocean’s depth, that the • P ;_ “ iU partic i es coexist? I ask on 

gathered together, and s a ^ ^ ^ analyze the feeling, is it not this: 
what does the ob]cc«.ion ■ ■ . llow i n j-ns knowledge the paiti- 

that God, the great Architect ^TL tTvot to reconstruct that 

frame ngalnf I s° <»* ° . tbe pSno longer perform tbelr 

to bo repaired; the wheels are' ' aI1 P ot rGme mber tbe wheels well 

office. If I take the watch to P « unfastens the various 

enough to replace them: in tbe laps of days 

parts, strews them all around, lay ^ lts p i6 oe, part to its part, and 

or weelts takes them up, pu s , ■> because be has a knowl- 

reooustltutes the framework sga n And wh ^ ^ 

edge of the litness of every tbelr way wherever 

to remember tbe particles o our * j t i le power of man to so 

they may bo in tins wide ^ cannot raiwtts tbemf 

scatter the particles of mnu- 
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proportions. p^c* ^"^2 nitrtc 

difference in the air a c mingled together. The charcoal 

proportion In which those eto. wortUeBS „ precisely the same sun- 
which we trample under too diamond, both having carbon as 

stance, in an *»««***£» and the other brings a princely price, 
a basis. The one it w th'ess, a not these worth- 

They are differently «M» " o£ the earth now, when dlffer- 

less bodies ot ours, that are like he dust [n ^ da)r when G oi 

ently fashioned by Here we see tlie Divine power may 

differently lashion matter: andUc aposUo d Ulle vrat o bis 

-Who shall change our vile body that it may 

glorious body?" „,, rd to a resurrection from 

But then, again, what says r® 1 .. . there ought to he a resurrec- 

the dead? I answer, reasou o£ humanity. Shall I live? shall 
tion of the dead. Look at Lb - ■ frame with which the soul 

the soul be immortal? have 1 sinned m the penalty of 

was nnlted? wonld it not be proper MUI g*** tor nilow 

my sin in the same nature.. ' _ twr a falsehood? Did I suEfer 

this frame to be mangled ra ^ j d j e as a martyr, or burn 

this tongue to be torn from^ Lght me? How fitting 
at the stake, rather than deny the L ^ , s cl . own! that the same 

that in the day of eternl J B .° ! ]d be radiant with glory; that the same 

tongue that had been ^^Zs ZLt into the flames rather than 

betray Us master should the dead? There is a 

a fitness, in the idea of the reaur. resurr ection of the dead, for 

reasonahleness, I say, in the oc ,r partial, and the curse of the 

without it Christ's triumph won ^ ^ anmJlled , , shall rise, 

law would not be annulled unitfid in the New Jerusalem, w ith 

and then soul and body will be u ig then j shall enjoy the 

powers improved, with a nature g niantin^ myself on the declara- 

Mness of redeeming ohn iut my hoe/ou the neck of the 

tions of Scripture, I feel t too 6 halt die; O grave! 1 will be 

monger, and can say ^ O de ^ ^ destnict ion.”-Bishop Matthew 

thy plagues; O deatn. 

Simpson. 

WHAT FAITH MAKES OF DEATH. 

ALEXANDER MACLAREN. D. D. 

*» entrance ministered abundantly. Shortly I must put off this 

my tahernacle. My decease, ® morning A life of practical godli- 

We are all mourners here this m s wonderfully brave 

rar ^ <* wen 
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motion iu too dead.” But iu suite of sense 

is not life. Mind and conscience, will and love, aie sorn^ 

thins more than functions ot the brain; and no Bcaipelcan ever cut 

into self I live, and may live-and blessed be God. 1 can say 

live, apart altogether from this bodily organization. 

Another tiling implied in this figure, and, indeed, in all three me.a* 

phors of our text-is that life runs on unbroken and the same trough 

and after death. 

The same in direction, the same in essence, uninterrupted through 
the midst of the darkness, the life goes on. A man is the same "hate 
dress he wears. Though we know that much will be chauged, an A that 
new powers may come, and old wants and weaknesses tall 
new environment, still the essential self will be unchanged, an ■ 
xvill run cn without a break, and with scarcely a deflection. There is 
^agie to too act. ot death which changes the ret of a ohutoutor. or to. 
tendencies and desires of a nature. As you die so you live, ar > 
in your death and after your death the same man and woman that you 

were when the blow fell. 

Tho last idea that Is her. to this first of our metaphors >s that of a 
step to advance. “I must put off this my tabernacle » ord. 

that instead ot the nomad tent-th. ragged canvas^ may put on to. 

building, the permanent house; in order that, instead of too T> t " re 
decay” I muy put on too line linen, clean and white, which lb lb 
righteousness of saints, and the body which Is a lit organ for the per- 

fected spirit. „ . 

True' that does not come at once, but still the stripping o 
cue Is toe preparation for toe investiture with the other; and there is 
“vsL to the change. Death is as truly a step forward in a lifes 

nistory as birth is. 

II And now we may turn to the remaining two metaphors here 
which have a more close connection with each other, and yet are caj able 
of being dealt with separately. Death is further spoken of as a depat^re 
This asnect of death shows it to us as seen from tins side. Like, the 
former, it minimizes its importance by making it merely a change o 

place—another stage in a journey, „ 

A change of Place, yesl an Exodus from bondage, as> true a^ del, ^ 

erance from captivity as that old Exodus was. Life hub its chains an 

limitations, which are largely due to the bodily Hie **%**£*$ 
shackling the spirit. It is a prison house, though it be full of Go 8 
ness We cannot but feel that, even in health and much more m 
ness', the bondage of flesh and sense, of habits rooted the ^00 

of wants which it feels, weighs heavily upon us. By one swift slrohe> of 
Death's hammer the fetters are struck off. Death is a Liberator, in 
profoundest sense; the Moses that leads toe bondmen into a desert ^ 
mav be but to liberty and towards their own land, to their lest I • - 
the angel who comes in the night to God’s prisoned servant, striking 

the fetters from his limbs, and leading him through the iron £ a e Ti * 
toe cto And so wo do not need to shiver and fear for ourselves or to 
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I do not care how fine a road you may put me on, I want to know 
. 1 k , „ nmes out mv God declares it: "The redeemed of the Lord 

where it comes t. ^ Zion was . That was the King’s palace. 

K was a mountain fastness. It was impregnable, and so heavent is; the 
11 1 , 4>,r, universe No howitzer has long enough range to shell 

batteries of earth and hell blaze away; they 

bX° n ST; “.Hrese waits of heaven .ha,, never surrender either 

d—" Z GrtTe.X. . t the Universet Terminus of the Kh*. 
highway! 

An old Scotchman, who had been a soldier in one of the Euroiiean 
. v dvine in on© of our American hospitals, Hn 

wars, was s c « _ aiu3 j lls 0 }<i home, and once again walk the 

the Highlands, and hear the bagpil.ee ot the Scotch regiment*. 
TZZlht t^ t me oW Scotch soldier died, a young man, somewhat reck¬ 
less hut kind-hearted, got a company of musicians to come and p ay an^ 
he'old ildief s window, and among the instrument, here was a ha* 

- p The i lis tant that the musicians began, the dying old man in d • 

What’S that what’s that? Why. it’s the regiments coming home 
t !r’s tie tune yes that’s the tune. Thank God, I have got home once 
more”’ “Bonny Scotland and Bonny Boon,’’ were the last words 
uttered as he passed up to the highlands of the better country. 

Hundreds and thousands are homesick for heaven: some because 
1 manv bereavements, some because you have so many U .mp 

rt\r s ome beca U se "u have so many ailments, homesick, very home- 

rrr — - — 

dinriaers here. "Heaven is our home. ueain wn 
grims and strangcis n- country there is not 

* rr ** 

children home'again! Bnt I have noticed that there is almost - J 

i.1 nrVti/ar nhsent—<absent from home, peruaps 
son or a daughter at). - ■ Heavenly 

country, perhaps absent fr0m . ® g^ldren home with Him in heaven'. 
P-rthcr will he when He gets all His children ft loilK 

And how delightful it will be for brothers and ms ^ meet 

::rr; z z 

“’re ^ tronhlest Overwhelmed 

in the Red Sea oi Death, while they passed through dry-sho . 

Oates of pearl, cap-stones o. «**«*«■£* ^'“t'earthly 
stir my soul so much as the ln u tj ° e£l6 1[01ne , i je t thrones rot and 

sorrows howl like storms an r • • oa rthquako-struggle, and 

r^^ oU B".vP 8 ^ Mme ’ eyer - 

Lung home; home with each other, home w.th God. 
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+« ct'iv here This is not our home. O the 
^ are apostles, and prophets, and all our glorihed 

S& multitude that no oW 

Does it not seem that heaven oomes very ^ ^ ^ distance , hut 
friends, whom wo thought a grea . way , . ^ ftt n j g ]jtfall, and 

close by? You have sometimes come hcar voices across the 

you have been surprised lioweasiy y ^ ^ river> and they shouted 

river. You shouted over o whitefield preached in Third Street, 

back. It it said that when George S “rf clear across to the 

Philadelphia, one evening time, ns ^ cha pl a ln in the army, 1 

New Jersey shore. When 1 was a u voice3 of the pickets 

remember how at even-tide we could easily hear the vo ■ ^ ^ as 

across the Potomac, juBt when t ey wei fciefcds who are gone, 

•we stand by the Jordan tha iv " y st;ind on the other; and 

it seems to mo we stand on one an c and their voices come, 

it is only a narrow stream, and oui ioice y 

_ Bev> t. De Witt Talmage, D. D. 


THE EMPTY GRAVE. 

(Matt. 28:1-8.) 

KEV. F. W. XRUMMACHER, D. 

a, difforont features of this highly suggestive 
Let us pass in review the ditf iitentively directed to the 

picture. And llrst of all, let the mind .eye he „ Mob berell 

women setting out at• “rtf ^ to the os.emhled disciples; 

as alto, fourthly, the Issue of their „ Eli8ho . a t 0 mh. 

•you remember that when the coip something similar', 

it revived. In a spiritual ™ ; ««“ ™“ roueM us may be as 
with this difference, h<>»e«ir,th^ ab0<rt t0 visit is greater, more 

much greater as the tom ■ - «• pronhet of Abel-Meholah. 

sublime, and holier than was that ot gleara of dawn was 

1. Night still rested upon the i°y^ a y, beart . affecting sig ht is Prc- 
•visible in the distance, when y lt ^ t he approach of the 

seated to us in its quiet, deserted female disciples 

veiled procession. Wo recognize xt ajmM g low and eyes 

Of the crucified Lord. They mo ^ ^°®the night sleepless, or disquieted 
Ted with weeping, rhey a the gabhath is over, they are 

with unpleasant dreams; an ’ ‘ jQ b w ith their fine linen, their 

silently moving towards the gai render the last offices of love to 

STS 2XX ~ SS -Ch had been iuferrupied 

r,r n ;7 -«- - - <a 

have nearly reached the garden that a. ^ us from the mouth 

we hear them say, ho will rem _ desire8 resolved themseives 

of the sepulchre?- Thu, prophets which 

into this trivial solicitude. Considering the un -T 
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SHALL WE KNOW EACH OTHER THERE? 

MV, JOHN BALCQM SHAW, D. D, 

But then shall I know even as also I am known.—I. Cor. 13:12. 

If we thought this was not to ho the case. Heaven would lose much 
of its attractiveness for us. There are times in our lives, particularly 
after death has come into our homes and ruthlessly seized some loved 
one, when we almost feel that we would rather be annihilated than to 
live forever in a state of uncertainty as regards those to whom we have 
been united on earth. Better no future life, we say, than a life in whic 
recognition is denied. It is the prospect of an unending reunion at 
death that has held us up through the otherwise overwhelming bereave- 

meots of life. 

It gives me unspeakable comfort to believe and to say mat mere is 
no fact regarding the future life about which we can have greater confi¬ 
dence than concerning recognition in heaven. The idea of immorta y, 
and the idea of recognition after death, are so closely allied, so insep¬ 
arable^ related, as to be logically inseparable. If we are to live on m 
another world, our personality-that which makes us what we are, that 
which is our very self, and distinguishes us from others-must continue; 
and if our personality continues, our individuality, and therefore our 
identity, must abide, else that which contributes most to our essential 
entity that which gives us our self-consciousness, perishes. It is a P J 
chological truism to say that, if my ego is to exist hereafter, I shall have 
a self-consciousness, and if I have a self-consciousness I shall know my¬ 
self from others and others from myself. 

But not only are these two truths of continuity and recognition cor¬ 
related, hut the arguments which substantiate the one substantiate the 
other. It is an instinct that leads us to believe in a hereafter; equally is 
it an instinct which prompts our expectation of a reunion there. Go where 
vcu may, this hope, this longing, fires the human breast. Plato re «. J , 
Virgil recorded it; the Hindu finds it in the ancient Code of Manu; the 
Egyptians buried their dead in the hope of it, and the Indian has ever 
looked forward to it as one of the assured realities of the Happy Hunt- 
in- Ground. Shall such an instinct— universal, primitive, dominant- 
count for nothing? If it is valueless here, it is equally valueless as an 

argument for immortality, 

Reason teaches immortality; Reason also teaches recognition. "Where 
were the wisdom of creating these relations, enjoining and encouraging 
them, building the Christian Church upon them, and giving to them the 
sanctions of the Church, if they are simply incidental and temporary. 
Where were the Fatherhood of God—its reality, its sincerity—if ties so 
secretl and tender could be severed by death? God’s relation to His 
Son, and the Son’s relation to His Father, are constant and unfluctuating, 
and'for that reason form an ideal and an inspiration; but of what service 
would thev be to us, or what influence over us, if our Heavenly Father 
had denied the same constancy to human fatherhood? Where were the 
significance of the judgment, if a man loses his identity at death, we 
shall all Bland before the throne as the same individuals that we were 
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heavenly life. A sense of justice, as well as the spirit of love, will 
control us; and we shall be so lost in the realization of the righteousness 
of God—so committed to the Saviour's will, so averse to evil—that the 
punishment of the wicked will he accepted as a matter of fact, and 
approve itself to our sens© of riglvL 

The papers only the other day reported the case of a man who was 
drawn upon a jury that was to try his son. At first he hesitated to act, 
hut finally yielded, and allowed the case to proceed. When the testimony 
had all been submitted, lie retired with his fellow-jurors, and felt him¬ 
self compelled in the interests of justice to vote with them for his son s 
conviction. This may be an unusual instance, hut instances where a 
father's love gives place to his justice in dealing with a wayward son may 
be met with at every turn. Shall we have less equipoise of nature here¬ 
after than we have here? 

Our final authority is the Bible; and when the question of immor¬ 
tality is settled—as it must be before this second question can be ap¬ 
proached, much less discussed-it has for us a double trustworthiness. 

What does the Bible say upon the subject? 

It everywhere presupposes recognition after death, and in various 

ways: 

(1) In applying names to the inhabitants of Heaven. This it does 
In case of the three persons of the Trinity, the angels, and many of the 
worthies who are represented as among the redeemed. Names are also 
promised to ns—and a name implies individuality and identity. 

(2) In revealing recognition among the members ot the rrinitj. if 
they know each other, and are known by the inhabitants of Heaven, why 
should not the redeemed, who are to be like them, have the same means 

of recognition? 

(3) In recording, and thereby endorsing and Justifying, the expec¬ 
tation of recognition. Abraham, Isaac and Jacob are all represented as 
desiring to he gathered to their fathers; and their burial is described as 
if it marked the fulfilment of that desire. David, upon the death of his 
cherished son, is quoted as saying: *‘I shall go to him, but he shall not 
return to me;” and the declaration is allowed to stand unchallenged. 

But the Bible does more than presuppose recognition—it actually 
affirms it. ft declares that Saul knew Samuel at a glance, when the latter 
came back as if to reprove him; that the three favored disciples were 
quick to identify Moses and Elijah—from traditional descriptions and 
intuition, probably; and Jesus Himself pictured Dives and Lazarus as 
both recognizing Abraham, and knowing each other. 

And yet this is not all. The Scriptures, in the words of none other 
than Jesus, promise heavenly recognition. His assurance to His disci¬ 
ples that He would come again, and receive them unto Himself, he I ou 
to them the prospect of renewing their relations with Him in the other 
life His promise to Mary was: “Thy brother shall rise again/ implying 
that he was to remain her kindred in the hereafter. His word to the 
thief, “Today shall, thou he with me in Paridise,” plainly presupposed 

the man’s ability to recognize Him there. 
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, FirB t « an *£ S 

verities. 

they often WK *W o£ ,he earth earthly. If « yield to 

tempted to live as nhilosophy of the time we become maten 

the suggestions of some of th P _ spiritual life. Men some- 

allats and know nothing of !lnd deny what- 

times make their senses the J we eloip , tUo tu ii influence of 

ever is not reached by their ag Y- ^ in Bome of Rs connec- 

materialism we are ueverthelts * ' ' t struggle hard if we would 

lions; so that it is sadly rue ‘ & in the spiritual verities which 
retain our belief in the Ritual hf , ^ & redeemed soul that passes 

hence passes into the world. The things that 

longer any doubt of t e exis' . t!ie day in the new light into 

were once obscuire are.now as^plai see ^ va3tly greater 

which it has entered. But beyond this 
importance of that which is spiritual. 

* A second 3£ 

the spiritual life is, no clou , incegsa nt No day came without it. 

Bin is over. Here the struggle:BVe£e Jive. Temptations 
There was always the need of hemg * ** soul here. But 

without, temptations wm th.e l ^ 7^ ^ of that which 

in that place whither it ^fts daily experience in the present life. What 
made up so largo a pui c _ _i. s t0 e^il! Wliat bliss to realize 

bliss it must he to be free from a . _ q{ faUing aw ay from God and 

that there never again can be any ^ oj there shall he steady 
goodness! What bliss to -w that 8tumblillgt 

growth in righteousness without any I 

,. ornwth in righteousness suggests a thir 

IIL And this mention of g Paradise and that is the 

part of the experiences of a redeeme _ g which make it unceas- 

conviction that now it shall ^eve op i remaining stationary in 

ingly Christ like. We cannot tlunk ot a soul s ^ R come 

its attainments. There is endless prt) ^ r ^ u ■ . condiiion to take 
iTlt0 the nearer presence of vast ranges , tr-h^ It is in ^ 

into itself those elements which insure its 

ment. j it _ 

Boundless indeed are the resources! amul t0 y^esent, 

receptivity 1. va B ti, increased MO* »»«. 

We are to think of it as a growing li£e B hall be amid 

doing more. It will he win 

surroundings free from pain an joyous. We are to think 

invite activity and every movement must 3 ^ ^ accclcrate d and 

of it as Placed could not be realized at all 

; v r ZtZrlTZZl srowth. There the advance in kno.iedse 

and holiness shall be beyond our present thought. 
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CHRISTIAN COMFORT; CONFIDENCE; 

RESIGNATION. 

GOD KNOWS—GOD PITIES. 


..Like as a «.th.r plttotH Ms children, so .ho Lord pitio.h them that 
fear him; for he knoveeth oor frame, he remembreth that we are - 

Psalms 103:13, 14. 

KEV. 1. H. WOOD. 

, -i is loosed- the golden bowl is broken; the pitcher is 

The silver coid is loosed m b man has gone to h is 

broken at tlio toontaiu and the wheel aid ^ t for u3 

tol , g home and of the bowl or 

to determine the drawing power of the wheel lie wm ^ wertia 

r—s“ in H l"r hius“ in a‘balance now has the seal in 

ztsiTJSL* u — 

It is not for the speaker to value M. ^ to 

community, or to call up ' * hi8 we aknes 6 . Let me rather 

say exactly what was his strength own fattier carved 

stand as one would who motlie r that wept, and this 

andt'esTwere his own aBioted sister, and this congr* 

•ter- * -—- 

piti “ t ; sz 

“ -rcaiorotlt all. So 

knows precisely where in our nat«^nd w ere resistance can 
loving deeds arise, where tension is strongest, ana 

least be made. M _ s«. fully aware 

He knows the body best because He Frlerida can not appre- 

o£ all that is involved as a result of 8UC * that ' we possess; they 

ciate us; they eannot rightly measure not gee behind the result 

judge from the outward appearance, y a email 

the great motive; they M to reah,e that what we d^ ^ regard 

proportion of what we really are f hich the deed 

his talents aright, but do ^T.mbTtlon. the splendid 

springs? Bo they appreciate the outpu. ^ ^ ^ off from the 

hopes he entertained for the utm^ . g on , y a bud< Another with 

plant and stop with the thought tl at & ra diance of the flower 

better vision has already seen the beauty ana 
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f . Br a11 to have been no death in the case. The terror 
yet there seems, alter all. to n ^ Uere _ Deat h is only taken 

and shrinking and grasping * _ ma de to serve where it nsed to 

into the employ of goodness, a ^ ss> ThrougU Christ’s death 

reign. Captivity is taken ca ® , V ® flestroye d, visibly abolished. Nor 

upon it. He had the posvt the death of Christ can we look 

aiter the sight of such a transacUon as the death o ^ ^ ^ berore 

upon death as the terrible monster the gates of 

love, a slave that is given to wait upon the good 

victory and life before them. 

n. Again Christ, by His of being, 

band of the Father, lias opene o U Uence an d detention, but a gate 
so that death is no more a ea i broUie r of Hope, one opening 

simply of transition. Death becor ie the way . Nothing is so 

«, ns the prospect »' S ! W-‘ he ° so lnBplrl tln S wl animating as 

hopeful to the true Christian, n saviour In the life to come, 

the scenes that are opened L ohm taiU ^ ^ eQtering into life. This 

That only is true life to lmn an Ufe etpmal . All that is gloomy, 

lire is transitional, questionable, t ■ te rrihle in death and the grave 

T 8 a thTooh. above, beyond eviOenc. 

isssw - - - —- »■ “t n: » 

III. Besides it ifl e I, ™JJed°dJ^th. namely, the cessation of 

Christ, that what remains to “ J g m . comp ietmg act of redemp- 

the body, is shown to be only ihe S oaUed by an apostle the re- 

tion itself. The death we speak o . . fe needful to the full 

demption of the body llia^ unc^ and corrupt which is needful 

clothing upon, that putting * - incorruptible. The process of 

to the putting on of the heavenly and the mcorrupc ^ bpdy would 

spiritual redemption could not iege ™^ Q irit be life because of 
still be under death because of “^Ttaving it sbal. only 

righteousness. Therefore death ^f'V^Wch sin hath marred 

— - Vo— - a M onOiy ~~ 

j V How different is Christianity when viewed m this light from a ^ 

other known religions, how clearly ^ deatt and bring it 

the only religion that has been a ' J ! abolished, or even 

under mastery. Of no of poetry in the 

undertaken to abolish, death. religions, or something of 

notions of death that are offered m or offer hold 

philosophy, if they play grace > that grow 

conceptions <o out nnOjwttnfcW. yst the, ^ J &va8 , Th „y 

out or the body of death, yewtrees t ■ „ of life or deliverance, 

belong to a world of death, they h his j mm ortal instincts to 

It may be something to a human world of spirits, or that 

believe that he shall be a grea { the ha iia of Odin, or 

octocs - ... to toe 
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t ii p-n to him' but he shall not return to me* 

I shall fio to m i * n . > f,.i n'ifnrci of pro - 

I- » unprofitable and bad the »«* part ot 

ss* r r 25 rr*^ 

WK A. wm not fall, either to prevent tM. 

sorrow, or rescue us from this real m,s!olt “ D J. oooll ,lon 0l 

Srief, ® *** 

so little E ood to mankind, that *gr ^ ^ not 0 , Ood .,, area- 

a place in oar natme. H 1 < , ; thor 0 f cv ii The same hour 

tion: Who may permit, n ver was ^ wiU deltver us from both. 

gave birth to gnef and Bin, as the sam corrupted, nor will it con- 

For neither did exist before human natm e Was cor ui 

SnS m s restored to It. ancient perfection. ^ 

From tlio very nature of grief, which is an g arising in 

on the apprehension ot seme “ JgggJ' owlng t0 „„ r want 

PS, on any other occasion than ^ ^ 0 , „ e „ termed 

of judgment* Are any .... . , „ g 0 j nf® or even friends* real 

misfortunes, such. as/^Afwe^are believe our Creator, they are often 
evils? So far from ^ that 1 J 6 f to „ ethe r for our good. And our Lord 
positive blessings. They all worl S th gQvereBt loBS , that of our 

£gT*i ss* <® m r d ? must be our own 

fault if it be not, to ‘rejoice, and be exceeding s a * ticularly 

II. IE any f^Twhen^^orrow for the 

useless than the rest, it s . and impair the strength of our 

dead. We destroy the health of ou _ y ’ sgingB; We give up our 

minds, and take no price for any prob- 

present, without any ^ r ° SP6C hitheT or profiting them where they are. 
ability of either recalling them Lith » . g gtiu a WOTEe of our 

As it. is an indifferent proof of 0 - t of !ovej to repine 

affection for the dead. It is the P rope y g wiped from their 

at another’s happiness; to friends, that a weary 

eyes. Shall it disturb us ^ wished-for home? -Nay, weep we 

wanderer has, at length, _ happiness; even to whom that 

rather for ourselves, who still want that happiness, 

rest appeared yet in prospect. vir . tu es. and 

Against this fault, which is inconsisten^^ ^ therQj gt raul 

therefore tacitly forbidden in t e prec ^ to be ignorant, brethren, 

warns us in express words: 1 ^ ^ tLt ve sorrow not, even as others 

concerning them whlchare a ® e ® p * eve tbat Jesus die d, and rose again, 

■who have no hope* ^ or will rot i bring ’with Him'—'Where- 

e,eu so them also who deep in And these, 

fore comfort another with these. 1ftor , e lasting comfort to a spirit, 

indeed, are the only words " ^by all0 „i a j te so unreasonable, 

"nt as to°d S e" rettrn of a soul now in boppinee, to me 


V * 
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mother can give. Even many who are not here today, whose homes 
perhaps are at some distance in the surrounding country and who mingle 
in our society only on the streets or in places of business, when h y 
received the tidings which brought us here were moved by the sorrow 
which we feel because they knew that henceforth they must miss th 
presence of a gracious woman going in and out among us. , m >e 
the things which give us cause for mourning, give us reason a so fo 
gratitude “The Lord hath taken away” and we are sorrowful; but I e 
S jd not have taken bad He not drat 8 ivcn; and oar load ta only S r„a 
STui wo have been greatly bleaaod. Tbe Incident ot death change 
our future for a little time, but It does not chungo tbe vast. One Juts 
been given to us, and tarried long with us, every memory ot whom m ~ 
joy While death takes from us the immediate presence of out irien 
and so robs us ot some 1C. it also gives us something which we have 
had before; it sets them before us In clearer light, and «*» 
to know them better it increases our occasion for gratitude that 

lives have been linked with ours. 

As citizens of this place we have great reason to rejoice that such 
a woman came here to make her home in early days. She came w. 
rare gifts of person, mind, and heart into the wilderness She was> a 
brave pioneer. She never lost her high ideals. She belped o make^ 
community what it could never have been without her. S 
an ideal inspiration to many young girls who have grown up here, and 
the high tone of our society is owing, more than we know, to her unc 

scious influence through many years. 

In the church circle she has always been an example of intelhgen 
and faithful devotion to the Kingdom of Christ. Able to appreciate t 
best things in architecture, music ami preaching, she has never turned 
awmy from the things possible in church life in the new commumty^ 

of ministry In the ebureb; no,- ban she allowed education o 
wealth to separate her in sympathy and communion from any of he 
neighbors or fellow members in the church in different eircumstai - 

To those in distress she has been an intelligent friend —never scat- 
t er iZ alms to he seen of men, but daily doing little kindnesses for 

which a multitude of hearts bless her memory. 

She was singular for her devotion to everything to which she once 
gave bur bin From the brut of bor muhlns tbt. place her borne sbe 
was devoted to its interests; she was always loyal to the C * « 
her communion; she never forgot U , friends who once gamed 

She kept daily interest not simply in those about her, hut in ottieis 

whose Uvca-Ld touched her. In past years The M. ** cam**- 
in early days were friends always; the former pastors ot the c urdi 
"one were not forgotten. Her friendships were such as to ouUast 
death’s partings. She had a love which many waters couldIn* uuenc 
It was stronger than death. Can we believe that a heart that hM s lo 
so steadfastly is left desolate on the other shore' Some ot heiti £d 
have gone before and what brings for a time sadness here must bung 

joy yonder* 
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Ql • „: ,1 ves a modern French philosopher has put forth 

r — a correct phiiosophy 

ms or life Bur m..y com,. 

lean upon and that l in. .. > when ho tolls ns of the 

Dr - “T, went to hear . philosopher speak and became Inratnated 

sssra Sir g 

found a true light shining in darkness. H»«™“ > WM 

to hear his teacher discourse, but was not admitted^ tatt « 
ushered into the philosopher’s presence he found him wrm e mt 

and vSllng in deepest distress, -why this grie,, ^ 

said the teacher, “the ^ 

“They preach like angels, hut they live like men. 

R„t how is it with the world’s religions other than our own? Have 
not they a balm for sorrow; cannot ^ 

Sgions^Buddhism! 111 ^*ftSnder,°“The Eight of Asia’’ so 

to solve it. It was the &- wiit he saw the answer 

£ one ' 

r^tr" U" d ” Oi coport. The Buddha fid her to 

her tears, and go to some home and gtU* °‘ e mustard seed 

and he would raise the child > ■iffiirtion had ever come* 

from a home in which no sorrow, ao ?f 1 ^'“daecd sh0 fonnd 

Sy“»e. a >ing‘^^teEnlymr^n^- 

You have now seen that what has con religions of the world 

ZZ* 3U pat your Sireugut ~ * « 

istence, callous your soul by resolution against lire a 

n In the Christian religion, however, there is a ditterent^solution 
to the problem of evil. Christ came to a burdened race tl t h g 

Sve it U - P S" F3££S£ ri Clouds. 

nfmtte a rainbow of hope and VTO f J® f^Those wh^have full? 
tZTXtoZ 2 all CJ ^und comfort and strength in th. 
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sands of Christians in all ages dried their tears as there has come to 
them the sweet consciousness that round about them were the everlast- 

mg ai 11 ^ besideg wha t i have mentioned the Christian doctrine of 

immortality is a source of great comfort and consolation. We know that 
when our friends pass from us it is not like the emptying of a bottle 
in the sea. It is not like blowing out. a candle. It is not like tcanng up 
the flower by the roots. Death is only an illusion. God is the anni¬ 
hilate r, hut the Creator. The soul lives and lives forever. Christ, the 
conqueror, carries the keys of death and the grave m ins girdle. We 
shall not sleep, but we shall be changed.” If the house of our own earthly 
tabernacle be dissolved we have a building of God, a house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens. Moses and Elias appeared and com¬ 
muned with Christ upon the mounC Lazar a came forth from the tomb 
The son of the widow of Nam rose fre t the bier. Jesus said. Let not 
your hearts he troubled. Ye believe 3n np. In My Father's house are 

many mansions. If it were not fl" X JZPiiM have told you ' 1 S ° . ° 
prepare a place for you, and if 1 r} l come again and receive 

you unto myself.” Here is comfort fr ; rorrow which no pagan religion 
nor human philosophy caa give. In the light cf it humanity has dried its 
tears It has strengthened souls in the dying hour. A number of years 
ago a sister-in-law of the writer, just maturing into womanhood was 
stricken with disease. Her father. Dr. T. A. Goodwin, in his Mode of 
Man’s Immortality,” has thus described the parting scene: ( ' al “ ly an 

patiently through months of intense suffering, sho approached the final 
hour with mauy expressions of trust in God, which would have one 
honor to a war-worn veteran. The last day finally came after a night of 
indescribable pain: cold limbs, a failing pulse and difficult breathing 
all indicated the closing scene. Addressing her mother slie said. Xou 
will not have to watch with me tonight, for this poor suffering body will 
be at rest, but I shall be with the Saviour.” Shortly afterward, having ta¬ 
ken an affectionate farewell of the family, she reached out her hand, cold 
in death, as if to embrace someone unseen by the rest. With a smile of 
recognition she began to call by name departed members of the family, 
■ind others of her acquaintance who had died, adding after some minutes 
such greetings: ‘Here wo are an unbroken family in heaven, washed 
in the blood of the Lamb. Washed, washed, washed!' and in a few 
moments she was in the spirit world. Certainly "these Christians die 
well ” and they do so because they see before them a city that needs no 
light of the sun. for God is the light of it, and where ail tears shall he 
wiped from their eyes. The hope of immortality is a comfort to those 
who are passing over, and it is comfort to those who remain, for they 
feel that in a brighter world, on some glad day, the broken ties will be 
reunited, and partings will no longer need to be said. The religion o 
Jesus is a religion for the dark day as well as the light. It gives us ope 
and strength and comfort as we make our way through this veil of tears. 

_President Sanrnel Plantz, D. D. 
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that fear him.” Here tlie fatherly side of God’s nature is gloriously dis¬ 
played but God is mother as well as father to those who trust Him. We 
have therefore, in Isaiah 60:13, in the words, "As one whom his mother 
comforteth, so will I comfort you,” the picture of God as a mother bending 
over the cradle of a tired child, and soothing the little one to peaceful 
rest The sleep of death occupies God’s thought, both as to the time and 
the manner of its coming. We read that, “Precious in the sight of the 
Lord is the death of his saints." Death never comes as an accident; 
there are no accidents in God's providence. No saint of God dies too 
soon- no saint of God lives too long. To God’s view there are no broken 
shafts in God’s acre. If we could see as God sees, we would do exactly 
•is God does. Let us trust Him where we cannot trace Him. H we 
cannot now say, “Thy will be done,” let us patiently wait until our lips 
will joyously utter those words. The assurance that sleep is God’s per¬ 
sonal gift, takes much of the pain away from disease and takes all the 
dishonor away from death. God personally bestows the gilt of sleep, 
the sleep of death, upon his beloved. God, with his own hand, rocks the 

cradle and puts His beloved to sleep. 

Then let us who are believers not fear the approach of death. Dry 
your tears, ye that mourn. Your departed are not dead, hut sleep. A 
hand, gentler than that of wife or mother, is closing their eyes. A 
voice, sweeter than that of angels, whispers, "So, Pie giveth his beloved 
sleep.” And, above all these voices is that of our divine Lord and buv- 
ior Himself, saying, “I go that I may awake them out of sleep.” The 
morning dawns; the cloudless day has come. All God’s beloved shall 
awake out of sleep; shall awake in His likeness; shall see Him face to 
face and shall he with Him in His own immediate presence. Ibis is 
bliss unspeakable; this will he reunion inseparable; this will he glory 
indescribable. This is life without sleep and day without night, l ^ 
is heaven—Rev. Robert Stuart McArthur, D. D. 
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FUNERAL SERMONS AND ADDRESSES 


SO HE GIVETH HIS BELOVED SLEEP ”_PSA LM 


127:2, 


ROBERT STUART McARTHUR, D. JD. 


T dS a,G beauU£uI a8 a s*-™™ of from a celestial 

h ' r ' The iunguage softens and sweetens death where it is introduced 
on the sacred page. Sleep is the twin-brother of death. The great drama¬ 
tist says. After life's fitful fever he sleeps well." This language applies 
with absolute literality to the death of every true believer. Even the olu 
heathen poets saw some likeness between death and sleep- hut they 
described sleep as iron, as brazen, and not as coming in softness, gen¬ 
tleness and blissfulness as it is described in the New Testament. Homer 
saui of one of his heroes; 


"Ho slept an iron sleep, 

Slain lighting for his country/' 

This is a very different sleep from that described by the Apostle 
Pau , and u the familiar hymn. "Asleep In Jehus.” Sleep implies an 
wakening. Thus, the term sleep suggests the doctrine of the resur¬ 
rection. the atheists who at the time of the French Revolution put on 
(heir tombs the words "Death is an eternal sleep," were guilty of a 
gross rhetorical blunder, not to speak of their sin against truth and God 
Their language was self-contradictory. They utterly stultified themselves 
as logicians. They were mere sdologists and not true scientists ir 
death bo s eep, then death is not eternal. If death he sleep, then death 
is temporal. Then the night will end and the morning will come Then 
the graves of our beloved dead will one day be empty, as was Joseph's 

tomb from which our divine Lord rose in glorious triumph on the first 
Messed faster morning'. 


flow divine is the blessing, when the awful monster Death, is trans¬ 
formed into the sweet messenger, Sleep I Then life is robbed of its 
gloom, and the grave becomes simply the dressing chamber in which we 
Jay aside the garments of earth and put on the robes of heaven Truth- 
ful as beautiful, and finally illustrative of the transformed meaning of 
death, aro the soulful words of Elizabeth Barrett Browning: 


"Of ail the thoughts of God that are 
Borne inward unto souls afar, 

Along the Psalmist’s music deep, 

Now tell me if that any is, 

For gift or grace surpassing this— 

He giveth His beloved sleep?” 

• ConafortmB are th ® se words or the poet and the psalmist when spoken 
in the rooms of our side, and gloriously inspiring are they when uttered 
over the graves of our dead. With these words in our thought, we can, 
with the apostle Paul, triumphantly ask, “O death, where is thy sting?” 

We cannot too strongly emphasize the idea that the sleep of death is 
God s personal gift. He gently closes the eye-lids; he graciously loosens 
the silver cord; He lovingly takes down the earthly house of this taber¬ 
nacle. "Like as a father pltieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them 
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darkest hours of human experience, when the smart has been keenest 
and the burden heaviest to bear. They may have wept, but beneath the 
external manifestation or sorrow, there has been confidence and abiding 
peace. 

1. This comes first from the character of the God which Christianity 
teaches. It does not put behind human life a blind fate which holds us to 
its Ixion wheel. It does not give us a God lost In Nature, a great All of 
existence, without mind to know or heart to feel. It does not give us 
gods many, some of whom perhaps, when, we are in need are in sleep or 
off on a journey. Rut if gives us a God immanent in the world, whose 
essential nature is love and who conducts his government in righteous¬ 
ness and truth. This God knows ns all by name, he leads his flock like a 
shepherd, takes the lambs in his arms and folds them to his bosom. His 
name is Jehovah, the fellowship-God, who tabernacles with men, and 
whose ear is ever open to our cry. 

“O, wondrous story of deathless love! \ 

Each child in dear to that heart above; 

Ho fights f «.xl • whe -- , t cannot fight; 

He com .'or 1 m. iu the gloom of night. 

He hits tho burden, f-r Kj is strong; 

He sMlls tilt ; ga : ’.d awakens tkj song. 

The sorrows th;.i bowed us down, he bears, 

And loves ai-d pardons, because he cares.” 

With such a God, one who loves us and means us good, one who has 
in His hands the rule of the world, we can he reconciled to the apparent 
contradiction of things, (lie pains and sorrows and heartaches lhai come 
to us, and say, "All things work together for good,” although we see and 
understand it not. 

2. Bui. again, with our con 11 deuce in God's wisdom and love, there 
goes tho inner strengthening of His grace. Christianity is an inner, not 
an outer, life, one which is righteousness, peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost, not prosperity, friends, pleasures. We can lose the latter and yet 
be confident and strong. Often there is a storm, without the wind 
rages, the thunder speaks, the lightning flashes in the sky, but within 
the home there is laughter, happiness and good will. So in the realm of 
man’s outer life there may be disappointment, sorrow, affliction, and yet 
we may have such a grasp ol faith, such Inner strengthening, such a con¬ 
sciousness of tlie p?-esence of God’s grace, that we can say, “Thy will be 
done,” and see light and peace in the darkness of our day. Indeed, it 
is promised that as our day is, so shall our strength he, and that though 
the waters come up against us they shall not overflow us, and though 
we pass through (he fire we shall not be burned. Did not Stephen’s face 
shine and did he not see tho heavens open when the stones were pelting 
his body? Did not Paul sing in the inner prison when his back was lacer¬ 
ated by the scourge and liis feet were made fast in the stocks? Did 
not the martyrs sing at the stake? And have not thousands and thou- 
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r a T St< f the heartache nor c]l 'y the tears that come unbidden 

inn lm i Ut /; en bef ° re lh ° Pain 0f se Paration is softened by the heal- 
k touch of time, we may help ourselves to patience if not to -ladness 

by remembering how much we have been blessed in these years in 

w ichshehas been with us. And let me add this word let not our rrati 

Sf* v r reptal " g *«» «CLTVS 

m " of on* stage ot life and tie beginning anoU „ r . ns not SI too 

by ,laiU ' lor w6at ls 11 * second birth?—Rev. Joseph 


CHRISTIANITY A RELIGION OF COMFORT. 

PRESIDENT SAMUEL PLANTZ, D. D. 

Let not your hearts be troubled.”—John 14-f 

storm' le oJL n ° mean ? aU SUnShine ’ ani c ‘ #te * •• i3 cloud and thunder- 
“• °? t,mism 18 <>nly a half truth. T-, mite cf us we cannot always 

iovs SorrL 8Unny S!de 0f the 8treet * The Hls c? lif0 ore as real as its 

Plained th^r^hS?* * faCt ? F ^ experience r " P^ce. Homer com- 
‘ n T ' a . U that llvea an(1 moves . notb ; % on earth is sadder than 

is full of comrL^r eXa T rati0n ' but tt suesesi ' J a truth. Our existence 

longed IRo as Mr 1S 'n a and death lurk aI ™£ our track. The 

fc lf ' ,1S far as th ia world is concerned, is brief. In the Hohen- 

zollern museum at Berlin the cradle in which Frederick the Great was 

citw that"T ^ thG Side ° f thG Chair in ^ hich ** died. There is no 
citj that has so many inhabitants «as the city of graves. In the Berlin 

Picture gallery is a great painting entitled, “Der Zug des Todes ” It rep- 

resents a long procession passing over the hills, the end of which j„ lost 

golden hairTinine that proceBs5on we se « Mttle children with locks of 
golden hair sinning m the sun; young girls iust binnTnir,<r 

hood; the bride with her weddtog vcilf tL “mstoosa man “ thcTnU 
strength of mature years; the mother with her babe on her breast- the 
aged „,th wrinkled (ace and tottering „„ their staffs, and the aZLuv 
he.dl.hy and strong, and the sallow cheeked victims ot disease' all aro 
there, members oi that endless procession, marching over the hills of 

wha l ings & be S ll h :fhe IeadiUg fl liD8 * * th * SkeIet °* <* Death 

ho lings his bell as he passes along. On the sido of the road there are 

'here are the'you'n ,° nQ f '“ Ptorta * “ 1,6 »ey aro fe; and 

thev , ul, .-p "f „ Str ™ S ’ SMnkta s “ *"« asking to be left and 
they taken. I ause and remember thy days, for they are numbered.” 

We are in a World where the lights go out; where friends and loved 

Xre weTo 8 *T 7 f bei ? CaIl9d * sWe11 Death ’ s « reat Procession: and 

the lire ;r b Vi2r#s w montb8 or yeara must surrender * G ° d 

* Q a WOrld °f such transient experiences, in surroundings where 
gnef and sorrow and pain and death ever enter, what can be said what 
consolation can be given to keep the rainbow still in tlio sky and drive 
away the dark visage of despair? Can philosophy comiort us? The 
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to this habitation of sin and misery; since I know that the time will come, 

yea, is now at hand, when, in spite of the great gulf fixed between us. I 
shall take ofT these chains and go to him? 

What he was, I am both unable to paint in suitable colors, and 
unwilling to attempt it. Although the chief, at least the most common 
argument, for those labored encomiums on the dead, which for many 
years have so much prevailed among us, is, that there can he no sus¬ 
picion of flattery; yet we all know, that the pulpit, on those occasions, 
has been so frequently prostituted to those Bervile ends, that it is now 
no longer capable of serving them. Men take it for granted, that what 
is there said, are words of course; that the business of the speaker is 
to describe the beauty, not the likeness, of the picture; and so it be only 
well drawn, he cares not Whom it resembles: In a word, that his busi¬ 
ness is to show his own wit, not the generosity of his friend, by giving 
him all the virtues he can think of. 

At the tearing asunder of the sacred bands, well may we allow with¬ 
out blame, some parting pangs: but the difficulty is, to put as speedy a 
period to them, as reason and religion command us. What can give us 
sufficient ease after that rupture, which has left such an aching void in 
our breasts? What, indeed, but the reflection already mentioned, which 
can never he inculcated too often,—that we are hastening to him our¬ 
selves; that, pass but a few years, perhaps hours, which will soon be 
over, and not only this, but all other desires will be satisfied; when we 
sjuII exchange the gaudy shadow of pleasure we have enjoyed, for 
sincere, substantial, imtransitory happiness? 

If we are, at any time, in danger of being overcome by dwell¬ 
ing too long on the gloomy side of this prospect, to the giving us pain, 
the making us unfit for the duties and offices of life, impairing our facul¬ 
ties of body or mind, which proceedings, as has been already shown, 
are both absurd, unprofitable, and sinful; let us immediately recur to 
the bright side, and reflect, with gratitude as well as humility, that our 
tune passeth away like a shadow; and that, when we awake from this 
momentary dream, we shall then have a clearer view of the latter day, 
in winch our Redeemer shall Stand upon the earth: when this corruptible 
shall put on incomiption, and this mortal shall be clothed with immor¬ 
tality; and when we shall sing, with the united choirs of men and 

angels, “O death, where is thy sting? 0 grave, where is thy victory?"— 
—John Wesley* 


“THE LORD HATH TAKEN AWAY.”—JOB 1:21. 

REV* JOSEPH IL CHANDLER. 

mourn tod.ij a common loss, Jt means much more to some of us 
than to others; but none here are without some sense of bereavement. 
^ he house has not simply its vacant chair at the family table; we feel 
the absence m every room of a dear presence* There is a place in the 
amily circle outside the house which henceforth will be unfilled. The 
little children will miss those offices of love whieh only a mother's 
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SfS ? e !f r Payi “ g dUe t0U t0 the Sh08tly something 

that he shall live again on earth though it be as the soul of a beast, 

borne thing to fall into Brahma and become a part of him, and be drugged 

tvith him m that delicious sleep from which he never wakes. But to be 

pure a partaker of goodness and divinity even to the full, to rise out of 

the body as a being wholly glorious and immortal, and to have during 

a ones life of faith on earth a new consciousness certified of this, and 

g ne ever* m prospect of an issue so triumphant,—tins is Christianity 

abolishing death and bringing life and immortality to light In this 

eminence ot Christ, in this sublime adequacy to our want, is the truly 

divine authorship of his gospel most signally proved. 

V. Neither let us overlook the comforts given to us here in our 
ays of mourning and the sorrow by which we are afflicted in the death 
of our friends. If they lived in Christ they did not die, they have only 
emuigcd into a livelier life. What we call their death is death to us but 
no death to them. It was only their unclothing, their entering into life 

IflTfe “A S ndTf tn thG in T UP ” Me Where G ° d abides ia complete fulness 
of And ,f lhe consciousness of God is quickened also in you, how 

The der m a i 8PaCe f ? r f‘ €f aud Separati0n is left f or death to occupy. 

Z rr . T" 1 , , W ° '° 110 ” «•»*• wbo d!o, we JL then. enS 

^ rreot ®" re > Mparaled ,ro “i pole, decrcptitude and .HI sin's 

th r 7 ? em emergin « out of tIjis w °H<rs wants and tears 

into the In ness and complete liberty of just men made perfect. They 

are not in the grave, they are not hid from us. They are only a day’s 

ouTdtv w 4 °h I?! We . may 6ee them now ^st passing the horizon of 
day. We shall be with them tomorrow, all in life together. 

The life that Christ, has given us we freely yield to Him. We tes¬ 
tify our faitli m Him. We find our eternity in Him. We invite Him to 

7- nn f US by H “ a,1 - reno ^«ng power, till we live in every member. 

WI ! ? onIldence what our e-ves cannot see, hut what is 
rno,t ,eai to our taith, a state of purity with Him, and of youth and of 

Bus! dl TT’ y deBCnbed only by th0 words Eternal Life.-Horace 


NOW HE IS DEAD, WHEREFORE SHOULD I FAST? 
CAN r BRING HIM BACK AGAIN? I SHALL 
GO TO HIM; BUT HE SHALL NOT 
RETURN TO ME.—2 SAM. 12:23. 

JOHN- WESLEY. 


The resolution of a wise and good man, just recovering the use of 
... reaao,. and virtue, after the btttemeas of aout he had taSedfrom an 
„ , y expeclatl °« of the death of a beloved son, is comprised in these 
™ 1 Str ° n f WOr(Is - The reason of this strange alteration in his pro- 

upon wh’ich hi SeTh \° 7*’° ^ re ienorant of the Principles 

npou which he acted, he here explains, with great brevity, but in the 
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a is to be. We see the bud of a life; we say that is all; but there is 

Oue above who sees the promise of fruitage, knowing what twenty or 

thnty years more of activity can accomplish. We see the bud- God 
sees the flower. 

Least of all may our opponents judge us. They exaggerate defects, 
obscur e or even tor-get excellencies, are prejudiced, unable to give an im¬ 
partial verdict. Even a good reputation may be beaten by the scandalous 
ail of abuse. Nor may we know ourselves. We live for the moment; 
we are in a maze; we can not summon ourselves to see ourselves We 
are a bundle of energies. "The soul is the enigma" to itself. What we 
are m the depths of our being we can not fathom. The only solution ia 

uOtl* 

II. God pities. He might know us through and through. He might 
remember every trait aud word and act, and it. would be little satisfac- 
^ron or us. But alter His thought and remembrance He pities—as the 

a . t . t ier Plties llls chlld - on) y infinitely more; as the mother her infant, but 
with surpassingly greater tenderness. So that He invites the widow to 

tHer lea * ° neS 111 HiS Care and He wiU be aa kind as a husband 

. fl The P ' ty 0f GotI! 11 shone r ° rUl in the face of His Son as He went 
forth on His mission. As Jesus wept at the grave of His friend, so God 

weeps. As when I he Saviour said while they drove the iron into His quiv- 

einig nerves, I* at her, forgive them, for they know not. what they do," so 

God pities His offspring even when in their blindness they oppose His 

„ , G ° d 1S aftected every tear that stains the cheek, at every moan 
He aches In every heartache. He agonizes in each struggle. He loves in 
every noble emotion. He says, "When thou passeth through the waters, 
will be wilh thee, and through the rivers, they shall not overflow thee” 
Itringyourgnei: and your sorrow to Him, for He cares l’or you. Like as 
‘ mi Pitieth ins children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear Him, for 
He knoweth our frame, He remembereth that we are dust. 

This one died suddenly. Quick comes the call summoning the soul into 
the presence of the Creator. It says, “Perhaps thy turn will be the next" 

6 W * ready ? ' OH whose fiaiv !■ whitening fast, have you made wise 
preparation for the great change? 

He would have had me say, "Forgive your enemies. Be charitable, 
be generous, be brotherly. Wherein I was strong and good and manly, 
mulate my strength. Where I was weak, be very strong. Honor God 

God ° l 6 HlS namG ‘ TUr “ y0Ur h ° Pe t0 Chri8t the Lamb of 


WHO HATH ABOLISHED DEATH.—2 TIM. 1:10. 

HORACE BUSHNELL, I). D. 

I. How mightily is the aspect of death changed by the simple 
passion of our Lord! He shows us there the eternally sovereign power 

on™° nG f* Ur ‘ d Tf EGe h ° W iyeak death is * when “ comes to lay its hand 
P goodness. We say, speaking historically, that. Christ died. And 
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of til 'J?° r r Gxp ® r ‘ ence of a redeemed soul in Paradise will be that 
of the home feel mg. The other world will not seem so strange to the 

soul ns the present does, for It will find itself in entire sympathy with 

2 ‘ -!T ’ and f thS b,GSt iEhabUants of place will not be as those 

it wd 1 nl 7 * ,T r WS bUt imperl ' eclly - Tfl « soul has gone home. 

.! nd there a b,est companionship with the good of all aces and 

and'^fh ann0t ^ strangeness whicil thG uncertainty, the temptations 
and the sorrows of the present occasion. It is here that it was a 

~ 0D r e * ShaH b ° iDdeed Ut llQme - The home deling comes 
of L T a ? dei)artiag hence in the Lord rea]izes the supremacy 

St 11 ? 10 gro "- —* tato «*1« S 

i talizes that it has finally reached its true home~why should wo 
mourn those who have died in the faith? Rather let us rejoice that they 

S—rr th : rea,m ° f i,, ° ° ui •« *»• 

ml . h , 1 4 hey ^ ,0 SOne l “'° the elory 11,0 gladness of that 

ana * - - —* - «*— 

of im°? e T S ° me °' the lhoU8hla ln ™ a address were sugsested by one 
W. "" “ tJeath." Rev. a. 
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The Bible goes even farther than this-it Illustrates or exemplifies 
recotmlion. It sets before us the person of the resurrected Christ, anu 
bids us behold m Him the first fruits of them that sleep. He was changed 
alter Ihs return from the grave, but Ilis identity was not destroyed. His 
name, His face. His voice, His hands, to the very wound-prints, were the 
same. As He arose, so we shall rise also; changed, and yet unchanged; 
glorified, but still recognizable; knowing even as we are known. 

All this should give us perfect certitude. Nothing could be more 
clearly or unalterably established than our belief in future recognition. 
\V e may confidently expect to know each other there. Heaven is to be a 
P ace of reunion, and death a going home to keep it. The visions which 
some of our beloved have had just, before leaving us, of dear ones waiting 
yonder to welcome them, were not hallucinations. Ere their spirits had 
been released, recognition was possible. A friend of mine, upon dying, 
a led his children about him that he might bid them farewell, when, 

f. Ut t n ' ’ dlu * aK teej were aware of what was transpiring on earth, 
e uie ™ bers ° r the family who had preceded him into the spirit land— 
t«o mother, an older son, and two daughters who had died in infanev— 
seemed to gather around hts bed, and were as real to bim as the ones 
w ki stood befoie him in the flesh. He knew them; they knew him. 

urn mg from one group to the other in his conversation, and acting as 
<i of medium of communication between them* he passed away, with 
a halo of happiness about his face, amid the salutations of the Heavenly 
group and the farewells of the group that still remained upon the earth. 

. as 16 ( • I cannot, believe that be was. It was a vision as real as 
i was glorious. May we all have a like experience when we come to die! 
—Rev. John Balcom Shaw, D. D. 


THE EXPERIENCES OF A REDEEMED SOUL AFTER 

DEATH. 

REV. G. VV. SHINN, D. D. 


What are some of the probable experiences of a redeemed soul imme¬ 
diately after death? 

We all recognize the fact that what is in this casket before us is only 
the body of our deceased friend. Something we call the soul has gone 
from this body. We cannot understand the connection between the soul 
and the body, but. we have the general idea that the body is the instru* 
menl. by which the soul makes itself known. The soul no longer ani¬ 
mates this body. It has gone elsewhere. It is living elsewhere. It is 
not here any longer. It has gone into the spiritual realm where its 
activities continue under new surroundings. It has not ceased to exist, 
nor is it in a slumbrous condition. We are to thinlc of it as the same soul 
which was once manifested through this body, but now living its life 
undei othei conditions. I'here must therefore have been some experi¬ 
ences which that soul had upon its departure hence. What are theyZ 
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v ll k ll,7 en 1 ! aw of niemoi 'y» if recognition is impossible? It 
Heaven- our'Z m i ® memory that will awaken the praises of 
Jr* . ” del,ght 111 meeting Jesus and having communion with the 

! OU1 ’ ^ “ memory of the past, is a 
emembei one thing, why believe that we shall forget another? 

nnr , I ‘f mCt and lie;lHon ' then > ^ both with us here, and strongly sum 
P us universal hope. There are many, however who after admit 

cmftr^hvise 2*2? ° f *? th argUments > *** or less influenced 
of ZZ S "* mUCh emPhaSiZed •WectloM. Three 

(1) 1 hat if the relationship of earth continue in Heaven we shall 
wit h i s ™l»Zt IZVT a Pa ; UalUy and tenaci * bicompa'tihle alike 

for He lllKeLy lllin s when He created the world, 

0leafe ul MB » e 'L u ”^^^L?TT d , e<I ma " before «*• *>' 

™ is «m- ,LS unto no other; that Jesus feared no ill effwta 

t r " t “ y J fl h “ He f^ 4 •— 

' , ,, 1” favoritM »"'™» Uw*.; and what Is still 

. e signiflcant, the blessed Trinity find nothing either inconsistent or 

C‘S e ‘ * a f lins for each o,her *■ Z 

or to God, surely need not be^or orTo^us. ^ ,S "* ^ f ° r G ° d 

or otot chiefly * that n w 101 I ^ n ° P ° SSU,le - U is not by these a l°ne, 
even chiefly, that we know each other here, but through the inner 

mtiue, the mysterious spiritual converse and communication which one 
J “* lllS Wlth anot ber. Even if this were not the case, every represen 

leads* 1 ns 7^ TT ^ ^ makes «* C ZZcZ, 

cuds us to believe that our glorified bodies are to correspond to these 
v uch we now have. The redeemed are represented as seeing speaking 
feeling, hearing, singing; just a8 men and women are on earth.’ 

Str ° llgeat objection is, that ws could not be happv jf we 
missed loved ones, and knew they must be lost. Doubt and uncertainty 
are often worse than fact. They would certainly be so here To know 

leVZlt7r t o7 h 1aT^ ° thers ™ l0St ' WOuId better than to 

whether an> were saved, as wo would be if rpmoriitinti 

SSST'El, ™ v tbe r y - r reover ’ is &satm hnmaa and divi - 

, perience. Some of our friends are now out of the Kingdom hut it 
oes not make us excruciatingly sad—it would be better for us if it did 
0 1 knows all, and yet He is not oppressed by it. What does not destroy 
our happiness now, with all the fearful consequences of sin lying just 

° f ° Ur k ^ed. and what seems never to destroy \he 
j, may not bo expected to counteract the joys of the 
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htrdl! , , y ^ ea ' 1 ' fr ° m Hie n,outh or their Master, this seems 

f „ ‘ H , L, ' ab !?' ® ut thG fearful amI bloody ertfl of His life must have 
fallen like a tern he, devastating hailstorm upon the harvest-held of their 
hopes and recollections 


the f mourners the garden, they were still occu- 

pied wuh the anxious desire to know “who should remove the massive 

stone from the entrance to the tomb," What do they perceive there? 

Oln W hat can t mean? Behold! the stone has already been moved 

, ’ an the interior of the tomb lies exposed. But the spectacle 

plunges them in fresh perplexity. The weakness of their faith sug- 
ges s iat some violence had been practiced upon His dear remains. 
Trembling with fearful anticipation, they draw near the sepulchre! Lo! 
suddenly there gleams forth from it a beam of light like lightning, and 
by its marvellous brilliancy they discover two figures, young men clad in 
flittering garments, in whom they immediately recognize two beings from 
a othei world, two angels of God. Do not marvel that the resurrection 
should have been accompanied by such extraordinary appearances as 

-- °| 1 [’ as some one has truly observed, the resurrection 

Chnst would have been a spring without flowers, a sun without rays, 
a victory without a triumphal wreath. It was right that the majesty of 
the Almighty should be revealed in every possible way in connection with 
it and holy angelic beings are truly some of the most lovely rays of His 
glory. Yet they were not present for the sake of pageant or parade, but, 
as on every other occasion, so likewise on this, for the sake of those who 
are aeirs ol salvation. They had been sent as heralds, to communicate 
a message. Scarcely had the women recovered from their first aston- 
is imeni, when one of the angels opened his gracious lips, and speaking 
to the sorrowful party from within the tomb, said, “Fear not ye: for I 
know that ye seek Jesus, who was crucified. Why seek ye the living 
among the dead? He is not here. He is risen, as he said. Come, see 
the Place where the Lord lay." There you have one of the most blessed 
messages ever yet heard on earth. The plain simple form in whies it 
presents itself to us at once stamps it with the impress of truth! 


The women feel conscious of the profound significance of the angel's 
exclamation; hut again they are so overcome by the greatness of the 
joyful news thus intimated, that at first they can only rejoice with 
trembling. They stand there dumb with wonder. But the heavenly mes¬ 
senger rouses them from their torpor, commanding them forthwith to 
go and tell the disciples of the Lord, and especially Peter, that their 
Master had risen, and is alive again. Truly a more glorious errand than 
this was never committed to any mortal! That which makes our office, 
the office of ambassadors for Christ, the most delightful on earth is that 
the charge committed to the minister of Christ is analagous to that given 
to the women. How enviable would the preacher of the gospel he, if the 
message which he has to declare were everywhere and at once believ' 
ingly received!—Rev. P. W. Krummacher, D. D. 
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Out; night lying on my lounge, when very tired, my children all 
around me in full romp, and hilarity, and laughter-^on the lounge, half 
awake and half asleep, I dreamed this dream: I was in a far country It 
was not Persia, although more than Oriental luxuriance crowned the 
cities. It was not the tropics, although more than tropical fruitfulness 
* n ei J 1110 gardens. It was not Italy, although more than Italian softness 
hlied the air. And I wandered around looking for thorns and nettles 
but I found that none of them grew there, and I saw the sun rise, and I 
watched to see it set, but it sank not. And I saw the people in holiday 
attire, and I said: “When will they put off this and put on workmen's 

garb, and again delve in the mine or swelter at the forge , ' , ’ , but they 
never put off the holiday attire. 

And I wandered in the suburbs of the city to find the place where 
the dead sleep, and looked all along the line of the beautiful hills the 
place where the dead might most blissfully sleep, and I saw towers and 
castles, but not ;l mausoleum or a monument or a white slab could I see. 
I went Into the chapel of the great town, and I said: “Where do the poor 
worship, and where are the hard benciies on which they sit?” And the 
answer was made me, "We have no poor in this country.” And then I 
wandered out to find the hovels of the destitute, and I found mansions 
oi amber and ivory and gold; but not a tear could I see, not a sigh could 
I hear, and I was bewildered, and I sat down under the branches of a 
great tree, and I said, “Where am I? And whence comes all this scene?" 

And then out from among the leaves, and up the flowery paths, and 
across the bright streams there came a beautiful group, thronging ail 
about me, and as I saw them come I thought I knew their step, and as 
they shouted I thought I knew their voices; but then they were so glori¬ 
ously arrayed in apparel such as I had never before witnessed that I 
bowed as stranger to stranger. But when again they clapped their 
hands and shouted “Welcome, welcome!” the mystery all vanished, and 
I found that time had gone and eternity had come, and we were all 
together again in our new home in heaven. And I looked around, and 1 
said: “Are we all here?” and the voices of many generations responded 
All here!” And while tears of gladness were raining down our cheeks, 
and the branches of the Lebanon cedars were clapping their hands, and 
tiie towers of the great city were chiming their welcome, we all together 
began to leap and Shout and sing, “Home, home, borne, borne!” 

1 heard of a father and son who, among others were shipwrecked at 
sea. The father and the son climbed into the rigging. The father held 
on, but the son arter a while lost his hold in the rigging and was dashed 
down. The father supposed he had gone hopelessly under the wave. The 
next day the father was brought ashore from the rigging in an exhausted 
state, and laid in a bed in a fisherman’s liut, and after many hours had 
passed he came to consciousness, and saw lying beside him on the same 
bed his boy. Oh my friends! what a glorious thing it will be if we wake 
up at last to find our loved ones beside us! The one hundred and forty 
and four thousand, and the "great multitude that no man can number” 
—some of our best friends among them—we, after a while, to join the 
multitude! Blessed anticipation! The reunions of earth are anticipative. 
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mourn for our dear ones, if they have passed out of the bondage of 
“corruption into the liberty of the glory of tile children of God.” Death 
is a departure which is an emancipation. 

Again, it is a departure which is conformed to Christ’s "decease,” 
and is guided and companioned by Him. 

Ah! There you touch the deepest source of all comfort and all 
strength. 

"We can go through no darker rooms 
Than Ho has gone before.” 

And the memory of His presence Is comfort and light. What would 
it be, for instance, to a man stumbling in the polar regions, amidst eternal 
ice and trackless wastes, to come across the footprints of a man? What 
would it be if he found out that they were the footprints of his own 
brother? And yon and 1 have a Brother’s steps to tread in when we take 
that last weary journey from which flesh and sense shrink and fail. 

III. The last aspect of these metaphors is that one contained in the 

v.ords of our first text, “An entrance ministered abundantly.” The going 

out is a going in; the journey has two ends, only the two ends are so 

very near each other that the same act is described by the two terms. 

Looked at from this side it is a going out; looked at from the other side 
it is a coming in. 

So, when we sec a life of which Christian faith has been the under¬ 
lying motive, and in which many graces of the Christian character have 
been plainly manifested, passing from amongst us, let not our love look 
only at the empty place on earth, but let our faith rise to the thought 
of the filled place in Heaven. Let us not look down to the grave, but up to 
the skies. Let us not dwell on the departure, but on the abundant 
entrance. Let us not only remember, but also hope. And as love and 

faith, memory and hope, follow our friend as she passes "within the veil,” 
i£t us thank God that wg bto suxg—■ 

“She, when the bridegroom with his feastful friends 
Passes to bliss, at the mid hour of night 
Has gained her entrance,” 

—Alexander Maclaren, D. D. 


THE WAY HOME. 

REV. T. DE WITT TALMAGE, D. D. 

“An highway shall be there."—Isa. 35:S. 

Sometimes the traveler in these ancient highways would think 
liinself perfectly secure, not knowing there was a lion by the way, bury¬ 
ing Ins head deep between his paws, and then, when the right moment 

came, under the fearful spring the man’s life was gone, and there was a 
mauled carcass by tho roadside. But. says my text, "No lion shall be 
there.” The road spoken of is also a pleasant road. God gives a bond 

of indemnity against all evil to every man that treads it. 
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from' our S, k r: dU “ ly ' ‘r ° 1<ilr laal8, “’ will, has „assed 

= 5 SSrSH=- 

=--22 -xr:e i rt,,rr it ~ r: 

rathotchoot SPK "“ i " death by its »wn »S* ■«« It 

a- ooJcoXoa *“ ,ts r° r; - 

opposite. The Bible will not call death "death" h^ueTk 

afraid of it; the world will not call death not A blt 

afraid of it. death because it is so much 

. „ r f' he .° J hri f tian view has robl) 8d it of all its pain and its terror it 
has limited us power to the mere outside nr m.„ 

tion th->f dfl-.H, , e outsul0 or tae man, and the convic- 

*sss? 

JSS’S’E ?.IT ‘ ”* ’° 0 *° «T “>»• “* Mnk ”o„ Z 

they lend us some very valuable and gladdening thoughts as (o 

the aspect in which Christian faith should regard the act of death 

the Lo a w. — t0 aIt6r their °^ er ^ the sake of bringing together 
t e two which are most closely connected. 

death as putting off the tabernacle!^ *** ^ ** ^ r0presentatlon of 
o«r put 011 tws my —- 

or Z^ruZirr * Me ” d tl,e **° **-"■ “« «' u f»er„acle- 

hio, r che ir.:: ym t izzTz:;tiz~^ 

tmm , " KlVCn '" U,,Cl0tl,0d &0m " our «■!“'>• louse 

thhjYc’lu,' Tu '"“' ! '“ l T S , haa ChriSt,an tam down the ugly 

a'change^of dwelling, C ° mG ‘° * "° th '” e «■“ » of vesture! 

Now what lies in that metaphor? Three things that I fom>h r . 
a moment. First of ail, the rigid limitation of the region within* which 

sometMn VZ ?°T * ^ tt afects a vesture, his dwiZ^ 

tlial is himself ^ SOmellli,1 S that wraps him, but nothing 

Jortres^TnMt' JSST T* ‘° Como in and capture the whole 

stands. The organ is one thing, the player on it is unolhe • and f , 
ever beta, s that, baa nothing do with what touches him. Instead o 
an a l-mastermg conqueror, then, as sense tells us that death is “ ■ d s 

^ n, ° l ’ ern 8Cle " C0 ,s on that dmath m! u is only a 

P ter that touches the fringe snd circumference the wrnnme. r u 

“fooUsh^se 01 l>elllS: ' and llas n0thlns: t0 d ° "' ,th that being itself The 
fooheh senses" may dec.arc that death is lord beoanso they 'see „o 
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A^tiin, the ciuestion whether i-T» w mi , , 

R clear that He can Th * «T !\ 11U,St be aoIved Himself. Is 

watch; (he shepherd knoweth not^he name! o/hL ^Jlock^tbe^ sb * a® 

every particl^C* 

n teS ^^JSSSSS^SLt Goa ; , Bbt « ** 

to impress more clearly His doctrine upon us Then JiSS^S 
winter. The tree, which was one* mn eie 18 the sIee P of 

the approach of the autumnal frosts- there P ^’’ tS Wlth its leaves at 
yet it is but partial The tree n * 'v.? t0 Come a death - and 

of winter, though there is no Bwelffng bud ^o^be S?** 7*5 th ® iC9 

lowers will crown the branches Ind it w S Z? reaPPCar ' tbG 

kind. I-lere is revlvilication-an •awakening again* We b itS 

principle illustrated at nie-ht ,*„ m , S aeun ’ We bave tlL,a same 

»,„i «hs» Is , P i n ‘ le ; h ; •» «»«»•*• or 

>uent of nature God dasiLs to IT?.’ I kMWS b “ l by tbls ™»«- 

These are but partial illustratlonsAhere res “ rrec “°" ! 

the strange transformations in animal l»e Tim i« .h ?' L °° k “ 
object almost of disgust which it new ^ \ 6 the caterpillar, an 

of it S i s a e ? ” 0t '° e<1 *« * <*"■« 

by the bail will bu'st/and 0 T„? T ^ 

but instead of it a beautiful^ “<*»■ 

knows what we shall be? We may be laid h H f i ® PCG ’ wb ° 
buried in the grave we mav “S, . , m Ule shroud - we may be 

look down and see’no sign of life* but°the angels may 

shall disappear, and there shall come up from^he i 0Pen ' ^ 
of the dust in its precise form wh™ i. M P » the grave - not the worm 

angelic creation, and that shall dwell ^ 

are indications even from nature to ten ,?, 1 ^ ° f G °‘ b Here 

Yet these, though analogies ar l nnf % ' 6 W be a 

shall die and be no more. They are not proofs w th6SG creaturea 
of what Almighty power can do. ’ hey are il3us trationa 

But, it may be said, if these bodies sbail ri,n win «. 
same infirmities? I answer th a * , Is ' w33 tJlere not be the 

may teach us that chT 2“*? ? haV€> aIready a33ad * d 

these shall be I cannot tell And VP t * e J* thougil the aain e body. What 

Point. The chemist or the ^ Hsht Up0n this 

matter crystallizes something in different i h ° W y ° U that the same 

V<»U what be Knew, ot tbc diSrcutloSL’ o?tb„ a '’ 116 Wl " “ plai " t0 

us take some varieties of it known to every one ot u7 TiTT' LB * 
marble are essentially the s-mm * 1S * Limestone and 

We have further illustrations of this prlndble faP differently instituted 

knows this, taught as he is in the Chemical lolp 8 ™' The EC3l °obnoy 
yet these elements, oxygen and nitrogen, when compfundU^ S M 
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“IF A MAN DIE SHALL HE LIVE AGAIN?”_JOB 14:14. 

BISHOP MATTHEW SIMPSON. 

- r = ,r.:r. 

12 u ' T,?”’ W ° may Oat abound to nature 

still the doubt comes back ae-iin_i , u iJiUur <h 

Itonms V TzX™ '^tT 

than proveTfn h« * 7°? ™ lmd rather promise ^Mortality 

'«=s 

area, poet to an elegy « Ms“ wL t “ d ‘ d «“ 

Alas! the tender herbs and flowery tribes 
When crushed by Winter’s unrelenting hand 
Revive and rise when vernal showers come/ 

But all the mighty, virtuous, and wise 
Bloom, fade, perish, fall; and then 
Long, dark, oblivious sleep succeeds. 

Which no propitious power dispels. 

Nor changing seasons, nor revolving years.” 

KrOtZhT' U '° m " ld ' '° lie Clear decIara lIona of Holy Writ! There 

~ ar .!•»-* x rir - 

. 00 .% z*™rr^ir r « ? ; h - 

-wr: [ r^r -« 

- st £ zrs: 

to them, but not so directly tbrtb^tTn^We m* /T"' ^ f0rolWe 
their circumstances to appreciate its trim * as p acc ouraelves in 
the Hr.ttn.tt. was not only l,oW ,v *7 ‘“t® The °< fert "S « 

injunction of the taw, hut so connected it JfTltlTfte'w ”?Z T 

among some of onf witeTStan trip™ “ m “ now ob “™‘ 1 

The law of tirstfruits was this- When tin' 1 . ° ' lmo,| C other nations. 

rsrr or zr cdt ana bd, ° re szttszrxs 

zr:rz n : r —^ 

uuenng, as well as a pledge of the coming 
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fiTOwmg colder. And the warmth of her heart produced the hope that 
t lough her child might go, it would not he forgotten, though it might 

wkhin her ho«n POn > the ™*° m ° f m0ther from the »*«*> » held 

form rise hTTT " 0t be rGmoved - Sleeping, she saw her child's 

saw her lit h n G , , ViSi ° llS ° f th ° nlght ' 111 her d ^ams, she 

saw het little one come back to her, and her eye met its eve with the 

old look of love, her lips met its lips with the former kiss of affection her 

swavedT^hJ 1 : tand 7 thS ° ld ' ^ Way * and ^ interlaced°bodi^ 

faded but nor fTT Ce 0f l0ve - 111 the “*>™ing, the vision 

faded, hut none could convince that mother that her child was gone 

drea,n r tl at y °u som f re “ ni011 ' She then dreamed a waking 

dream that at some time, she would he joined With the object of her 

affection when partings and farewells would be unknown, when (ogetlier 
they would live never to be sundered. together 

Toda^it “1 TZT* aCC6Pted aS the ° riein ° f the 1 m morlaiity-hope. 

egarded as one of the most reasonable of liuman hopes. 

voil T, r ,„cert umT%„T, r ™ e ’ G » a "*» mercifully drawn the 
m , l r °“ B “ l ot nm »- ™ should be eternally 

be na“i„ed vtv r „ T Ilte C0 “ t<Ul ' s >*, *U action would 

* P , li ed ; Were we to know whither the river of existence is to 

flow, it would bo congealed at it. very source. To know the More wia 

enchnnunr^toest^t m ^ ““ *“ ltS dramatl ° ‘"‘•"to “” d an «» 

ant, an tbe'r™‘.end 6 ^rd^d^T ST“, “ — 

~ r dr, “ 6 r Mest 1: 

ns. No enteruHsc wm„M i^derteken* T'°l **” ** S ‘° re 

i, T f n * ,f Jt 7 tDl1 and strive for the children born to him 

would ca^e to eMef nn V °u fate that awalted raaa y of them. Few 
' enter upon the marriage relation if they were certain of 

the trials that were to fall to their lot in the future it7s weU Tt 

It IbTs VouriTGo ,T , the fU<,irea C<mtentB are hidde n from our view. 

„ J“ , ° agh God had 80 sha Ped our life that today's duty should be 
done honest y and confidently, leaving the working out of our destinv 

: tsrsrjsi 

■- - 

ing as it iT TheTT Cannot accopt this hope, simple and uplift- 
hrL VmnLvesTo ***?** ™ —* 

for ihese people, the discovery of the 

fs lffe. “etT^SorTi T USb th6y deny that aft - d -S there 
of ourXTcter “wfT“ * G “though thTinflue^e 

though our body die, TeViTt"TS t^fs mTybeS 
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■'A solemn murmur of the soul 
Tells of the world to be, 

As travelers hear the billows roll 
Before they reach the sea." 

other world as the eLsaHonToThuneer 01Ir belief ln ,hat 

f O0d and water, and make man ** 

It not come dole up probable, does 

«bm«w £*• 

when a belie? so secure, y founded .Z f l ■ 1 “ rtalnly wlth us ' 
fled sanction of Jesus Christ’ Who , la i B ^ ound to have tho unguali- 

than anyone ^ *** ° f th, ” ss 

the character of other men and whose, , ch ‘ u acter is so superior to 
the words of the wisest ttnt ^vorcs were so much wiser than 

sphere, and up™ L‘5 went ta„7 t n^T- &**! another 

self-poised and truthful novor h., ■ • gam, who was pre-emjnently 

severest critics, to have once Told aV1 R S discovered ’ even b y His 

standing next to us and hear HimTay'TThT Z* Dh ' iDe Man 

s?ar ski 

live, and whosoever Uveth and ftidS SaSSf ££&^ # 

terror^Lt,^ we^IrLcnrHlmThoT 7 , N °‘ ^ ** 

«*H“ "■“» calm assuraneo and ‘“'“ortnlity to 

nz ziT™*: iet 

safety and triumph Into the blessed “1 SSItStmS^SL & 

GONE, BUT NOT FORGOTTEN. 

J. LEONARD LEVY, D, D. 

::zz:zi^^T er w,,t ^~ 

dear IneTwaf dyinT hSTelaDv Rom&ns that when one of their 

carefully wateh the offerer as he LltheTLs T 

loved one afd wouM £ Tud t*l l ^ T S *™ th M W* 
repeating, each time, the word “Vale ” frZL it departing person. 
With which ovorv hulnlift ond. ni , This word is the sob 

of existence terminates in atlnor ke - midi * “ ¥* ,h ° SOns 

wail of lament. Over the aeolian ham Jt’vt melodies conclude with a 
the sigh of "farewell” is the last nn? 1 R P i ay 116 wlnds of death and 

Whether wo he the m^SS^SSStZ^ST^ ^ 

Auiyctiteiij u,e most courageous or 
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^ Minguiehed scholtir writing ^ ][fii 
our leading monthlies, declared it imnossil I ' * ' a Jear ag0 ln 0116 of 

tire answer to (ho ii Zest ?■ ° Z del “ liu ' « 

on hoping, said he, for there could he r ““ d lla sh0l,ld k een 

ss r. ,o «SS' ™ 

mmS 

a pity to awake him Let him slumber',' s ° del , iglltful that 11 would bo 
mto an eternal e,ee, JteZZ'ZZ ZZT" *** «" 

Is this the position wg are forced tn f a 

lug. dreaming, guessing, when we belteee In' anotherUrn* 1!^'^ 

SJ Ca " "* ^ .. inn 

wm *• *“•* »*«•« 

the belief will be found to Z n,,'„ T ”T a ” S "' ered nilirmatively, 
and defensible, and «. ^ """ 

deny rather than upon there who allirm It * °°' "“° a “°“ " ±0 

1. Is it possible? is the first of these Questions imi wo 
short work with it. R is a fact which surely no one’ will deny thaTthe 

tie,,'’ “ “"7 for er<,ater »°Weu than would the act ot ’rosuscn-v 

"r ifLiizr Lr z?rzr : can ~« 

« -* — event eaTlIf ZZ ZZ^XZoTZ Tto 

cease to awaken wonder though u » y aj0lIt us as to 

* . it. be the most wonderful tiiina> ii, 

hnoivesnot an •!ct of d c” 1 ’|- he ‘! MsU ' ili,y a rebirth after death, which 

au act of creation, but merely an act of simple preservation- 

pe rt L p ,m°;,r ™ °L a t zzzTeZi z ue ™ 

i« rI, trss,*SH: 

detent no po»s°,‘hS a^ ^^^0^^££ * ^ 

™\™srtnr: v at - ~zx 

resnsciilotSar riZetfThaTZrTnd'n a ”" ““ - 

fully restored. Now, if „fe eonld leave fbe Imdv f“r TZ *f l'' 6 Z 

"T * S6pu, : aled '“‘““"’"S 

Cr d eH a p d hSan eS who“h r “7°“ ate “dimeSft to* be He™ ttTthe 

of immortality. S ° f ® raos>t skeptlcal » as to the possibility 
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for eighty years if that is nil rwi 

possibilities of manhood go prove That’"If* ° U ‘ °' hlm? highest 

Pet for which man is being S ba potl aa “‘something better 

™e XT “ ££&£“ “* — - -West. 

question is one of Job's efforts to Jerce thro, f !I UP hiS *“>■ This 

be good and if communion with God be til ^ f the difflcuUy - “If God 

lelt childless, why am 1 left helpless U& eSt type of lif e» why am 

every hand there are men who deny God Z TV ?“ P ° or ' on 

_ ieu families, add to their wealth and have > e > Him, who rejoice in 

In human hearts the desire for immortal it . eryth,n « th ey can desire.” 

for justice. God planted in us this desd r « f ? * SSOCiated w ith the desire 

wrong and seem to and We feel «« if men 

punished. We know they are not mmiaWM >C & G ° d (liey ou Sht to be 

on justice, and say there must be another world n fh OUr Very heartB 
mortality where these things will i,„ world, there must be an im- 

itself punishment it does not carry withZ?f * Th °“ Sh Sin carry with 

of punishment equivalent to the ‘sml, ? ° Utward manifestation 

hearts cries out for immortality coin “itted, and justice in human 

If n man die shall he live sera in?” T 
Perfection cries, he must; Jesus ChSf * , ? * Cries ’ he »«■*{ Weal 

teaches that lie must, and so though thW- 16 must ' tlie Testament 
gistically stated, no argument that /“ “° proor t,lat can be sylio- 

in tuition, all imagination V ncoa *™*™*. all experience; ail 
with an emphatic affirmative 4f a m * question of Job 

man says from his heart of hearts- ITT " he live again ?'’ Yes, 

and in all ita lands; yes , the Effile savs ^Ti a SayS In aH its la nguages 
and simplicity. God says he shall liv/agTii, h* reVGlations of mystery- 
everlasting, or where we know not i( ' ei ? er witb bimself in glory 

With his deserving, where the injusJces ^ ^ 6nt that ls in ***** 
where the sins of the world shall be punished ^ ^ reCtitied ' and 

THE GLORY of THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 

REV. WILLIAM PATTERSON, D. D. 

„ aT* ^ estameht those who died in tu t 

gathered to their fathers/’ or "into th« >G Lord ure spoken of as 

r p *pe, u. pope „ r -re ,rr ;;r^r - rr 

Uy our Saviour it h^Sred e to\s S ^w a ® nt ^ Sp ° ken of aa “a sleep.” 
meats 1 ’ or “mansious,” and by Paul as pnf ° house of man 7 apart 
With hands eternal in ,„e Havens • 8 in, “ the "*>»“» not made 

: n th™ en „^t:r T h~s;„r in 0 r d - evea,s “•—.». 

innumerable," as "arrayed in abfte " an -w •“ ^ who are 

“* l0Ve " * s beln « bp me quiet waters thrown «« T” 5 °* rC ' le '’ D " 

Uhn 1,16 green pastures," 


















v. THE OTHER LIFE-RESURRECTION 

immortality, heaven 

-IF A MAN DIE SHALL HE LIVE AGAIN?"—JOB M M 

parenScaUue° s SonTjob n There are SUCh a “ one 5s this 

the Swiss peasants blow a horn to cZt l * Places in the A1 P S where 
The peasant has lived so long in the nv QCtl0e * that gratif y the tourist, 
lost all their significance. As he st utas” tiT'” 8 f ° r hi “ they bave 
of the heights of the Jungfrau or t. ! he tbi,llt3 not so much 
tbe,r Pinnacles or the grandeur of the? a er . orn » of the whiteness of 

fee that the tourist" a y give ^™ ^ d ° CS 0f tbe 

other words, by living among the mountain iT T® performanc e. In 
commonplace. He is more interested i r ? aVe become to him 
splendor. This is all too true about our u? cents than In aI1 their 

that are grandest therein. The immortality of T ° f the things 
greatest thoughts man knows J f t ie sou l is one of the 

- rZiz^iZn ZHoZ°: ::r * *r* - «* —. * 

bright beautiful beyond tbe JrJL, , °“ ceptl °" “Wbing that wae 
m everywhere, limited by a land of i T Kt ° Pe hke bJiud brute s, bound 
worth living was lost. We nL^ soLetim^ **' that Inade lifa 

mental truths, these grand thoughts 0 f the S ° C0U!e baclc to these ele* 
of the human imagination that have becomeT* 0 migllty mountains 
forgotten commonplaces, and reaTe tZrlX^ “T"* amoag “'em 

We find the desire for immorta itv 11 T * lkeJr gra “*«* 
desire being universal* 3 to 1™ ofTLmnl^ „ , We We toId that the 

«ind women who did not wish to be immm r V ** Pbere bave bee n men 
not wish to be immortal. The fact thTTT T everybod y cow does 
proves the universality of the rule rl T aV ® been exce Ptions only 
Proven Because a few peo t l ^* * ta ~“« ^ rules are 
body should be blind. Because certain n, , evidence that every¬ 

th^ is no evidence that everybody else ought ITT T & * * r * at truth ’ 

There is more talk today perhaos th,„ ' ! U 1 ° be able to see it. 

not wishing to be immortal 1 don’t l.T W h f,° re ab<n,t eertain people 
They have lived only for them J2 ^ Why « d 

brutes. Why should a brute want to hr. • ^ W ’.° Ul , <1 01,1 y make immortal 
wish to be immortal, I believe ft is not * “™ ortal ? While tb ey have no 
sality of the desire finds univer- 

Let us now look at the question (m 1 3 m every ,aud - 

die shall he live again?" What is the ihLT T 8tandpoint - a man 
ministry? He came to' bring HfeanTm of Christ’s 
before A.1 btsto,,- ^"S3f2 5.“? t “ ” a “ “» re 

instinctive belief in it. AH exnerienr>a , ll ’ iat lnen had an 

it; that life would be different withoutThTt tTouglfi TlT 7° ^ ° f 

uiougJit, though It existed 
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FUNERAL SERMONS AND ADDRESSES 


devoted friend to say that his life work was not well finished at that 
time. As long as his last friend lives, the grave of this eminent citizen 
of my beloved state will be moistened by the tears of affection, and as 
often as the season returns Ills tomb will bo bedecked with rare flowers, 
nature’s first and most beautiful offering to spring. 

Mr. President, our friend was an ambitious man withal, but blx 
ambitions were in the right direction. He was not sordid, lie was not 
ambitions for personal gain or personal preferment. He was am¬ 
bitious that his influence might he of benefit to those around him 
and of benefit to the world; and he learned also this lesson from the 
beautiful poem of Longfellow, from which 1 have quoted, a few stanzas 
more of which he often ciuoted to me: 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime. 

And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 

Footprints that perhaps another, 

Sailing o'er life's solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother. 

Seeing, may take heart again. 

Let us, then, be up and doing. 

With a heart for any fate; 

Still achieving, still pursuing. 

Learn to labor and to wait 

Mr. President, life is but a breath; at best a span. A few days oi 
sunshine and shadow, a few days of pleasure and pain, a few days of 
tears and joy and sorrow, and man lies down and fades into the future 
to awake on the shores of eternity. 

I believe it is well with my friend, to whose memory we have dedi¬ 
cated the service of this hour, 

* 

TSY SENATOR THURSTON, OF NEBRASKA. 

Mr. President, I am not prepared to say that there is anything to 
regret in his early decease. His family miss him; they have suffered a 
great loss. His friends miss him; they have suffered a great loss. His 
district is deprived of his services, and the loss to Llie state is also great; 
but from the standpoint of the man I see nothing to regret in the fact 
that he was called, and called suddenly, in the very prime of life, in the 
hour of his greatest vigor and strength, to fathom the mysteries of the 
infinite. 

Mr. President, I look upon the man who thus passes beyond the 
veil as a fortunate individual. I see nothing to desire in length of years—* 
in the years that come when the strength fails, when the vigor departs, 
when a man becomes more or less of an onlooker by the roadside, past 
whom the great active procession runs and leaps. For myself, I would 



MYSTERIOUS PROVIDBNCES. SUDDEN DEATH 




God always has an “afterward"; 

He keeps the best in store, 

And we shall see it hath been so 
When wo reach yonder shore: 

The cross, the shame. He once despisen. 

For the joy set before, 

And as we follow we shall find 
Death is Life's opening door! 

A Mother's Love <297-A)- 

Last night, my darling, as you slept, 

I thought I heard you sigh. 

And to your little crib I crept, 

And watched a space thereby; 

And then I stooped and kissed your brow, 
For Q, I love you so— 

You arc too young to know it now, 

But sometime you shall know. 

Some time, when in a darkened place 
AY here others come to weep. 

Your eyes shall look upon a face 
Calm in eternal sleep; 

The voiceless lips, the wrinkled brow. 
The patient smile shall show— 

You are too young to know it now. 

But sometime you may 


Look backward, then, into the years, 
And see me here tonight— 

See, O my darling! how my tears 
Are failing as T write; 

And feel once more upon your brow 
The kiss of long ago— 

You nre too young to know it now, 
Hut sometime you shall know. 


Eugene Field 



IX. PROBATION: READINESS PC 

THE SUMMONS. 

REFLECTIONS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Jonathan Edwards 1 Resolutions (492)* 

Resolved, To live with all my might while I do live; 

Resolved, Never to lose one moment of time, but improve it in the 
most profitable way I possibly can; 

Resolved, Never to do anything which I should despise or think 
meanly of in another. 

Resolved, Never to do anything oat of revenge; 

Resolved, Never to do anything which I should be afraid to do if it 
were the last hour of my life* 

The True Foundation (493). 

It wilt not do for any man to build his hopes of heaven on anything 
but the foundation of an implicit faith in the atoning work of Jesus 
Christ, The story is told of a man who dreamed that he constructed a 
ladder from earth to heaven, and that, whenever he did a good deed, hia 
ladder went up two feet When he did a very good deed his ladder 
went higher, and when he gave away large sums of money to the 
poor, it went up further still. By-and-by, it went out of sight, and as years 
rolled on, it went up, he thought, past the clouds clear into heaven. Tho 
man expected that when be died he would step off his ladder into heaven* 
but he heard a voice thunder from Paradise, "He that climboth up some 
other way, the same is a thief and a robber/' Down the man came, lad¬ 
der and all, and he awoke, fie then realized that if he wanted to be 
saved he must obtain salvation in another way than by good deeds, and 
he took that other way, which leads past the atoning cross of Jesus 
Christ.—Selected, 

Preparations (494)* 

This life is but a preparation for the eternal years. When we con¬ 
template life after death from the life before death, a belief in immor¬ 
tality makes the present life more important.—E. F, Sanderson. 

Ready (495), 

A writer in a recent, number of the British Weekly describes the last 
meeting of Principal Rainy and Dr. Alexander McLaren, in the spring of 
1006. It was at the assembly of the United Free Church that they met, 
and sat for a while together. When they went out a bystander heard 
their farewell, "Good-by, Rainy/' said the younger man. “Good-by/’ 
was the reply of Rainy as they shook hands. “It won't be long now," 
said McLaren. “No, it can’t be long now. Good-by/’ The Jerusalem 
that Is above was in their view, and the peace of it, then very attractive, 
now laps them round. 



